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PREFACE 


The purpose of this booh is to tell the story of the relations 
between the United States and China over a period of more 
than one hundred and fifty years— from the opening of theit 
trade at the close of the eighteenth century to tire conclusion 
of their common v\ ar against Japan in 1945 
Tliroughoui this whole period the two great nations have in 
general been in friendly accord yet there have been occasions 
when the United States has been charged with not fully living 
up to Its professed friendship for China The American people 
cannot evade tlieir share of responsibility for the scmicolonial 
status which until very recent times was imposed upon China 
by the western world Since the beginning of the present cen 
tury we have nevertheless stood commuted to the two closely 
interrelated prmaples dearly foreshadowed in all our early 
dealings with China of the Open Door to trade and of Chi 
nese territorial miegniy Direaly rcfieciing what has been be 
lieved to be our own interests m eastern Asia these commit 
meats were largely responsible for our entry into the Faufic 
war 

Now we have once again asserted our determination to up- 
hold a fully independent and sovereign China and to assist 
her in every possible way m attaining her goal of becoming a 
strong united demcKratic nation Upon our present-day efforts 
to maintain a friendship more than ever necessary for the 
peace and stability of eastern Asia and the whole Pacific world 
the historic course of Chinese-American relations has a direct 
and important bearing 

There is an almost overwhelming mass of literature on the 
Far Eastern policy o! the United States But no attempt has 
been made to treat as a separate subject our relations with 
China from the origins of our trade at Canton in 1784 to the 
present day It is in many ways a dilBailc undertaVmg because 
our Chinese policy cannot be dissociated from our Far East 
ern policy in general Nevertheless it has appeared to be worth 
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■svhile to center major attention upon China in th i s book be- 
cause our attitude tos\'ard her has alsrays been the key to our 
relations srith the other countries of eastern Asia, and Chinese- 
American relations throsv a resealing light on the entire his- 
tory of international developments in that part of the world. 

In so far as possible the author has gone to official docu- 
ments, contemporarj’ records, the personal accounts of actors 
on the Far Eastern stage and contemporary nets'spapers for the 
source materials of this book. His debt to earlier svriters, hosv- 
ever, remains very great. Some indication of this may be 
found in the appended bibliography, and he svould especially 
single out the books of such Far Eastern experts as Tyler Den- 
nett, .A. W. Gristvold, Owen Lattimore, Nathaniel Peffer, T. A. 
Bisson and Latvrence K. Rosinger in appreciative recognition 
of their contribution to his osvn understanding’ of American- 
Chinese relations. He would also like to ackno'^vledge an even 
more direct debt to Jean MacLachlan of Princeton University 
Press, upon whose suggestion the book tras tvritten, and to 
Marion Dulles for invaluable help throughout the process of 
•writing it. 

FOSTER RHEA DUIXES 

Ohio State UniTcrnty 
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PIONEERS OF TRADE 


On Augmt s8, 1784 a (omiet pm’atecnman ot Rc%olutionary 
dap renamed the Einprrj* 0/ China reached the Canton an 
chorage at \\ hampoa She had been sent out on thtt distant 
foyage tn the adienturooi puntiit of commerce and from 
this early period tshen America looUd to China for teas and 
silks until our present-day interest in the immense potential 
market represented by her more than four hundred million 
people tp ^hiibeen a basic faaor in the close ties beiMcen 
(h e tViO Qjimtr^ Our tnditional friendship for China grew 
out ot Uic desire ol our pioneering mercJiants in Canton to 
promote the commerce inaugunted by thi* Empress of Chino 
and so too did our insistence upon the right to share svhateser 
special pmileges other nations exacted from China cither by 
guile or force 

The little 3CK)-ton scssel svhich first houied the American 
ensign in Chinese is-aters had made a long and tedious soyage 
of SIX months around the Cape of Good Hope and through the 
Indian Ocean Her master. Captain John Green had every 
reason for proud saiufaciion when he gave the foreign ship- 
ping already crowded in the Canton ancliorage a thirteen-gun 
salute Set against the background of the restrictions sshich 
Great Britain had imposed on all colonial trade and the gen 
cral haiards of nav igation m the eighteenth century his 1 5 000- 
mde soyage was a spectacularly daring enterprise m what was 
for Americans a wholly strange and unknown part of the 
world 

It had been undertaken with the backing of Robert Moms 
finanacr of the Resolution and the Nes\ \ork firm of Darnel 
Parker ?. Company Its sponsors hoped not only to make good 
profits for themsdves, but to open up an entirely new trade 
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■vntli the Orient The Empress of China was to point the tvay 
to economic independence for the young republic which had 
so recently won political independence. Recognizing the im- 
portance of the venture for the entire country. Congress bad 
git'en the expedition its blessing and armed Captain Green 
with an official sea letter. It duly informed the "most Serene, 
Serene, most puissant, puissant, high illustrious, noble, hon- 
orable, venerable, wise and prudent. Emperors, Kings, Repub- 
licks, Princes, Dukes, Earls, Barons, Lords, Burgomasters, 
Councillors . . . tcho shall see these patents or hear them read,” 
of Captain Green’s status as a citizen of the United States of 


America and requested them "to receive him with goodness 
and to treat him in a becoming manner.” 

The cargo of this pioneering vessel teas carefully selected to 
meet the demands of the Canton market. Eur, raw cotton and 
lead made up part of the goods laden in the shipXhold, but 
more important were some thirty tons of the curious drug 
ginseng, collected in the New England woods, which Chinese 
mandarins fondly believed would restore virility. It was to be 
exchanged for tea, greatly in demand among all Americans, 
and also for Chinese cotton, goods, silks and chmaware. The 
total investment in the voyage was $120,000. 

Aboard ship as supercargo was a young Bostonian, Samuel 
Shaw, vho had sen’ed during the Revolution as aide-de-camp 
to C^neral Knox. "The terms on which I go,” he wrote his 

ro er on the eve of sailing, "promise something clever, and 
1 hope to shake you by the hand in wo years.” When the 
Empress of China returned to New York fifteen months rather 
toan wo years after her departure, this “something clever" had 
been realized. Shaw- had succeeded in trading his cargo for 
3.000 piculs* of Hyson and Bohea tea, 962 piculs of chinaware, 
, 24 of nankeens and 490 pieces of silk at an over-all 

, profit of §30 000, or some 25 per cent of the original invest- 
ment. Even though the financial reward for the ow-ners did not 


* A picul ii the Chinese 
avoirdupois. 


"hundredveeight," 


generally equal to 133 1/3 Its. 
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altogether come up to cxpcciatrons tlie vopgc t'as cnthusias 
Ucally hailed by Iscvf Yoiks/wcfepcndent Journal as a judi 
aous cmmenily distinguished and very prosperous acliieve 
menL' The monopoly heretofore enjoyed by the East India 
Company in supplying America with tea had been broken and 
the new commerce of which Robert Moms had dreamed ssas 
successfully established 

Within a year of the return of this first vessel m the China 
trade, five ships sailed for Canton The Cmpreu of China was 
promptly dispatched on a second voyage from New \ork also 
sailed the Hop g-and the Cxptument the Can/on put out from 
Philadelphia and the fifth vessel was the Grand TurA a Salem 
ship that had already made a voyage ns far as the Cape of 
Good Hope By 17S9 there were fifteen Amencan vessels trad J 
mg wuh China and u was estimated the ncM year that some / 
thing like onesevcntli of the counirys imports was dented 
from this thriving commerce 

The China trade had been established and developed 
wholly on the initiative of tlie merchanu involved but Con 
gress further recognized its importance after the return of the 
Empress of China rostponcmenis were allovscd m paying 
customs duues on all tea troporis and Samuel Shaw, making a 
second vopge aboard the Hope was oBiually designated m 
our consul in Canton Neither salary nor pertjuisues arc 
annexed to it, wrote John Jay ihen Secrctaiy for Foreign 
Affairs, yet so distinguished a mark of the confidence and 
esteem of the United States wiH naturally give you a degree of 
weight and respectability whidi the highest personal merit 
cannot very soon obtain for a stranger in a foreign land 
There was no attempt to open diplomatic relations with the 
Chinese government, however and Shaws consular rank was 
designed merely to esublish hu status among the other foreign 
merchants in Canton 

The early American trade willi China was centered upon 
this southern port for the very good reason that it wras the only 
one to which foreigners were admitted. Even this concession 
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to the insistent pressure o£ the 'West had been made reluctantly 
by the Imperial Government. While the Canton anchorage 
was crowded ivitli British, French, Dutch and Danish vessels 
when the first Americans arrived, the activities o£ “foreign 
devils” ivere carefully restricted by the suspicious mandarins. 
Through the haughty condescension of die Son of Heaven, 
they were permitted to trade with a selected group of so-called 
hong merchants, paying heai^ tribute for the privilege, and 
they could maintain residences and ivarehouses, knoivn as fac- 
tories, in one closely segregated district along the river bank 
They were not allowed, however, to enter Canton itself or to 
ivander about the countryside Their ships were forbidden “to 
rove about the bays at pleasure.” On only four days of each 
moon, and then in “droves” of no more than ten at a time, 
could they risit certain nearby resorts for “refreshment.” And 
neatly grouping arms and females as elements equally likely 
to disturb the calm of the Celestial Empire, a further regulation 
stated that “neither tvomen, guns, spears nor arms of any kind 
can be brought to die Factories.” 

The Americans were naturally compelled to submit to these 
confining regulations along with all other foreigners They were 
to find them, and especially those relating to trade, increasingly 
irksome as time went on Samuel Shaw nevertheless thought 
the commerce of Canton “to be as litde embarrassed, and is 
perhaps, as simple as any in the known world.” Hotvever 
supercilious the atutude of the silk-gowned mandarins, die 
hong merchants were quite aware of the profitable nature of 
the, trade m uhicli diey were engaged, and they were ivilling 
to meet die Westerners more than halfway in combating the 
petty annoyances imposed by officialdom “As respectable a 
set of men as are commonly found m odier parts of the -world 
. . .” is as Shaiv’s testimony. “They are intelligent, exact ac- 
countants, punctual to their engagements, and, though none 
the worse for being weU looked after, value themselves mudi 
upon maintaining a fair character.” 

These American and Chinese merchants got along well from 
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ihc ^ery fint Tra«le ^>‘as Uicir common inicrcst and u drew 
them logcthcr m spue of all difference* m race baclground 
and ouUoot upon the vorld ITie amtude of t!ic Americans 
seems to has c l«tn singularly free of the raaal prejudice v. hidi 
already marVed Srmsh dealings with the peoples of the Orient 
In many instances real bonds of friendship s*erc formed Just 
as the Americans consideresl ihc tiong merclianis to be honest 
and reliable so did the latter apparently find the Americans 
fair-dcahng and truitViortUy llOHCscr an interesting and per 
haps highly significant sidelight upon conditions m Canton 
IS rescaled in Shas^s account of a eonsersaiion ssith one 
Qunesc mcrdnni 

^Qu arc not Englishmen/ said he No But )ou speak. 
English ssord and Sshen you first come 1 no can tell difference 
but nosy I understand sery s^ell Wlien 1 speat Englishman 
hu price he uy ’ So mucli-iaie ii-let alone I tell him No 
my friend 1 gise you so mucit lie tool at me- Co to hell 
you damned rascal vhatt you come here-set a price my 
goods^ Truly MassaTypan I see scry ssel) you no hap Eng 
luhman All Cliinaman scry much lose your countrs 

Tlnis fat It may be supposed eontimies Sha»., thcfcUosys 
remarVA pleased me justice obliges me to add h\s conclusion 
‘All men come Tint time Clima scry good gentlemen all same 
you 1 think tsvo three time more you come Canton you make 
all same Englishman too 

This was a shressd reflection Many Americans undoubtedly 
sw'ung oser to a more superior attitude tosvard the Chinese as 
lime sveni on Morcoscr the liter policy of demanding for the 
United States whateser privileges Great Britain could svnng 
from the Imperial Gosemment gise even gteatcr point to the 
comment that Americans make all same Englishman too 
The small sue of Uie vessels that pioneered m the China trade 
became a characteristic feature of our Far Eastern commerce 
The brigs and brigantines, sloops and schoonen that were 
found rounding Java Head and beating their way up the 
China coast during the fall monsoon seldom displaced more 
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than one or two hundred tons. They were adventure craft, 
sailing by dead reckoning or the crudest of nautical instruments, 
and m every instance they were heavily armed against attack 
by pirates or unfriendly natives. Their crews were young men 
and boys whose average age was in the early twenties. 

The Experiment, second vessel to sail for Canton, under 
command of Stewart Dean, was an 8 o-ton sloop originally built 
for trade on the Hudson, and she carried a crew of eight men 
and two boys; the brigantine Hope, which Joseph Ingraham 
brought into tlie IVhampoa anchorage in 1792, was described 
as “being only seventy tons and slighdy built”; the Betsy, com- 
manded by Edmund Fanning, was 93 tons and, among her crew 
of thirty, not one ivas over twenty-eight years old; and the 
Union, a sloop-rigged vessel of 89 tons, anchored at Canton in 
1795 course of an around-the-world voyage under com- 

mand of twenty-year-old John Boit, Jr. The English sailors 
aboard the great thousand-ton East Indiamen were constantly 
amazed at the size and seaworthiness of these tiny craft, and 
English merchants were no less astounded at the skill with 
which their youthful masters carried on their trade. 

1 Immense profits were made in the cargoes carried back to 
■the United States. It ivas nothing unusual for an owner to 
recover the total cost of his intestment in a single voyage. New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and especially Salem 
were the ports principally engaged in the commerce, and im- 
ports from China had no little to do with their reviving pros- 
perity in the years after the Revolution. Many a New England 
fortune, which was later to be invested in cotton mills, was 
founded upon tea. 

Take the voyage of the Experiment. Her cargo, assembled 
at a total cost of £8.860, consisted of 18 boxes of silver dollars, 
30 box« and 15 casks of ginseng, a considerable quantity of 
furs and several small shipments of tar, turpentine, tobacco, 
mu an 1 ladeira. At Canton these goods were exchanged 
for a return c^o of 308 chests of Hyson tea, 100 chests of 
Souchong, 80 bales of nankeens and 31 chests of chinaware 
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%^hicl\ sold at New %0Tk for £57000 Thai wme )car the 
Grand Turk, from Salrm look out a more wrted cargo of 
goods kegs of pork beef and hams 4S5 iron bars and 50 
cases of oil boscs of prunes chocolates, cliccsc and spermaceti 
candles barrels of flour and asks of brandy and manv hogs 
heads of tobacco, sugar and good New England rum The total 
cost s»a$ £7,183 but the return cargo of Hyson Souciiong and 
Bohea teas \%as \-alued al £95 ti8 
Te3,n«keens and chinavart %«ere not. the only products 
broughtGack from Ciima Cassia bark and rhubarb vert im 
potted and on prnait account of owner, captain jnetnben of 
crew or other individual senturcis a vast miscellan) of other 
goods was packed into the bulging holds of the returning China 
sesseU Paper hangings lacquer tea trays iilk handkerchiefs 
bundles of hair boxes of pictures tubs of candv china dishes 
Canton sluvis doormats uory boxes satin saolls-ihcse and 
many other such articles had their pUec As an mirodiiction 
to Americans of the products of aiinesc handioift, they vere 
an Important link between the tvo eounttics Few were the 
wellte^o households m the Atlantic ports that did not fuse 
tome such direct evidence of Oima s existence 
The chief dilEcuUy which American mcrtliants faced in their 
trade was in^ndmg products for vhicii there s\as ^nj real 
dcmand_in_Canton. Eventually the problem was solved by the 
shipment of cotton manufactures and Lovell sheetings and 
drillings were exchanged for tea and chmxware But until the 
development of the New England textile industry the China 
traders were driven to scour the entire world for goods that 
could be profitably sold to the hong merchants On the voyage 
about tlie Cape of Good Hope they called at Uie island of 
Mauntuis dropped anchor in Indian ports traded at Batavia 
in trying to collect a suitable cargo for Canton Sailing west 
ward about Cape Horn they exdiangcd home manufactures 
all along the South American coast for silver specie 
Far more profitable hoverer, were the consequences of dis 
covering on the Norihvcst Coast of America the easy availa 
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bility of sea otter furs. For tliese rich and glossy pelts could be 
cheaply obtained in trade from tlie Indians, and then sold to 
the hong merchants at Canton for fabulous prices. Blankets, 
iron chisels, muskets and rum were tlie staples in this commerce. 
On one occasion, however, the Indians ■were found ready to 
exchange the fur of a sea otter for a handful of green glass 
beads, and on another they “instantly stripped themselves, and 
for a raoderate quantity of large spike nails, we receised sixty 
fine skins.’ Here were profits of which even the tight-fisted 
Yankee traders had neser dreamed. 


The voyage of the ship Columbia, Captain Robert Gray, 
opened up this branch of the old China trade at the dose of 
the lyBos She had been sent out by^ a group of Boston mer- 
^ants lAo had heard of the potentialiues of the fur trade and 
it t.'as quickly found that they had not been exaggerated- After 
a soyage tshich first earned the .American flag around the 
svorld, the Columbia and four other -sessels then returned to 
e Northtsest Coast in 1790. The discovery of the riser to 
ich Captain Gray gase his sessel’s name was the most im- 
portant r^lt of the Columbia’s second voyage, but the new 
impetus gi\en to the China trade tras a more immediate con- 


-e^enre. Ben.een 1790 and 1818, no fmver than one hundred 
and eight .American %essds sisited the Northwest Coast to load 
th«r holds a-ith sea otter skins for the Canton market. 

rmc^g along this bleak, rocky and fog-bound shore nas 
highly dangerous. There was not only the constant risk of ship- 
s.Teck as the little sessels threaded their way through innumer- 

prm Indians were often even more treach- 

erons than hidden rifts and stvift currents. Every ship carried 
^Mon mounted on her deck, and the crew kept dose at hand 
“d pistols, cutlasses and pikes. A\Tien the Indians 

out and O^v “^ts tvere strung 

time. The trkrm ^ allowed to come aboard ship at a 

St r^l^rr -hites aas in 

part responsible for the former’s hostility, but ivherever the 
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r«ponsibility lay the Norwestmen learned that eternal vig 
dance was the price of safety 

Captain Gray of the Cofum&ia lost one of his men at Mur 
derer s Harbor on his first expedition and three of his crew 
Here Ltiled during the second xoyage \V'hen Captain John 
Salter, cruising along the coast in the Horton with a cargo of 
English doth, beads looking glasses and rum made the fatal 
error of letting too many Indians come aboard he met even 
worse misfortune Only two of his crew sursived an attack so 
sudden that the seamen had no time to sene their Hcapons In 
i8n the ship Tonquin had a similar experience after a quarrel 
between her captain and one of the native chiefs had stirred 
up bad blood A group of apparently peaceful Indians all at 
once drew knives from ilicir bundles of furs and cut dowm the 
crew almost to the last man in a swift and bloody massacre 

There were other occasions when ships and seamen effected 
miraculous escapes Captain Richard Cleveland trading along 
the Coast in a ^o-ton cutter, was once surrounded by twenty 
SIX canoes with perhaps five hundred heavily armed savages 
as his little vessel lay helplessly becalmed He loaded Ins four 
cannon with bags of musket balls served out two muskets and 
two pistols to each of his crew and fearfully awaited the at 
tack he could hardly hope to repel The Indians held off until 
evening apparently awaiting rcmforcemenis and when a slight 
breeze sprang up Captain Cleveland quietly got his vessel under 
way and somehow succeeded in slipping off in the darkness 
His good luck also held another time when the cutter was 
dangerously impaled on a sunken reef and an attack would 
have been wholly disastrous Fortunately no Indians put in 
an appearance and after spending ten agonuing hours with the 
vessel canted at a 45-degTce angle at half past twelve m the 
night we had the indescribable pleasure of seeing her afloat 
again 

In spite of all such hazards there was no daunting the Boston 
seamen who largely monopolized this trade They came to 
know the rocky shoreline of the Northwest Coast as well as they 
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knew their own native New England shores, they explored 
every inlet and bay [rom Alaska to California. Their insatiable 
hunger for tlte furs whicli fetclied such high prices in Canton 
was proof against all risks. On the eve of the War of 
John Jacob Asior, at this time one of the foremost fur traders 
in the country’, founded Astoria to de\ elop the trade still more 
intensively. Togedier with Captain Gray’s discovery of the 
Columbia River, Astor’s settlement became a basis for our later 
claims to the Oregon country’ In part a consequence of the 
demands of the China trade, a new American empire was 
carved out in the Northwest 


Off the coast lay Hawaii. Its friendly and hospitable climate, 
and no less friendly and hospitable natives, uere tremendous 
attractions and the Nor’westmen soon began to winter at the 
islands in die course of their voyages Moreover, they discos ered 
in Hawaii another product that could be sold in Canton 
Special contracts, payable in rum and muskets, svere made with 
King Tamaamaah for collecting sandahvood, and while the 
Yankee sailors idled on die beaches svith the beguiling Ha- 
svaiian girls, die natives stored the sessels’ holds widi this fra- 


grant commodity. It svas as a svay station on the route between 
Ae Nordiwest Co^t and China that Haivaii first became of 
interest to the United States, starting a train of events diat a 
century later was to lead to annexation. 

The hunt for still other products that might appeal to 
Chinese t^tes soon led diese pioneers of trade to explore the 
S "I'ok ?acir,c It i. „ot ton or 

of Hyson and Souchong, b of Mn^ "" 

.0 be brought back to AbteriSTiarl" t 
here was hardly a South Sea island that die China traders 
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did not e\entually Msit They knew the Marquesas and Tahiti, 
the Fiji Islands and the Soaeiy Islands Es cry one of the future 
Pacific possessions of the United States was a port of call The 
Philippines became an important enlrcpbt for the China 
market, twenty three \essels stopping at Manila in the single 
year 1819 there was frequent trade with the nitises of Samoa 
Guam svas Msited on scseral occasions and at least one \ankee 
\essel called at Wake Island All that distant world which was 
to be rediscosered by Americans under such dramatic circum 
stances well oi era century later— New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands the Carolines the Mananas and the Bonin Islands— 
was familiar to the seamen who trafficked with the hong 
merchants of Canton Only Japan sull cut off by her self 
imposed banners of isolation lay beyond their adsenturous 
proMnee 

Some among the traders sailed farther south into the frozen 
waters that washed Antarctica m stiU another phase of their 
restless search for something tliat could be exchanged for China 
tea On many of die islands in these distant regions there were 
great herds of Cur seals whose skins rivaling those of the sea 
otter in the Canton market were to be had for the taking 
Escry year dozens of little \essels generally hading from Con 
necticut just as the Northwest traders hailed from Massa 
chusetts andiored off the bleak shores of the Falkland Islands 
South Georgia or the Aucklands while ihcir crews went ashore 
to collect seal skins by the thousands One ship alone obtained 
some 80 000 worth $3 00 apiece at Canton on a single s oyage 
The cargo of tea for which these skins s%ere traded later netted 
the vessel s owners $s8o 000 

The Northwest Coast the islands of the South Sea, and the 
seal fisheries played an important part in budding up our 
trade with China but before too long these resources were 
exhausted Asnd for the artidcs to be obtained in exdiange 
for the furs, the Northwest Indians exterminated the sea 
otters and the indisoiminate daughter of the seal herds m the 
South Paafic svas little less disastrous By this time, howeser. 
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the products of New En^^lnml mills svtre firidiii^j a larger place 
on ships manifests The Yankee sttssels no longer made the 
ong, circuitous so)agcs of the eighteenth renttir)’ hut sailed 
sviih cargoes of cotton goods directly for China. And just as 
t cse more prosaic articles of commerce replaced the specie^ 
urs, sandalwood ami sharks' fins of an earlier day, so did tea 
arge ) siipplant other prothirts in the sesscls' hoincss-ard-bound 
cai^ocs. Cassia h.irk. ihulnrh. crajses and sliawls, lactnicr and 
c iinasvarc were still imported, hut only in sei\ small quantities 
1 he annua totals of this commerce nucfuatcd grcatls, but 
rP ftntaldc increase under these nets- condi- 

uons The number of American sesscls calling every year at 

and forty in the period 
trade es"is* t * average annual sahic of their 

camains an T" longer handled by ships’ 

S Cantor rour firms ssith resident merdinnis 

ciiat thU o h Clrinesc hong mer- 

much as tliL Vri*^ carried on their commercial activities 

betsveen foreigners^ a^d Sri"' Canton, and also relations 
little. They remains t ncscrihclcss changed very 

on his first sisit'to thc^o/t ^ ‘T' 

had a busy time i4.i,„„ fi ” *'°1‘ ^ resident merchants 

Wtampoa anclioragc filled smb'shr '’n 

part of the jear they lived the m PP’"^ greater 

from any normal 

they had been cast The 0/1X3'! ^ 

foreign community were onlv . imposed upon the 

into the country were occasioniii modified. Excursions 

on the river were allowed Ve/.i^ regattas 

'riien in die summer month 

neuby Portuguese colony of Mira °’^^_‘Sners withdrew to the 
cuing One American revLled th,. hardly more c.x- 

m Canton by recalling someutat'XXlyX°’’"'*°m 

“'-luiiy the endless hours 
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spent in pacing up and dovn Uie square in front of the fac 
tones for uant of any other occupation or amusement The 
drcanness of such an existence ^as somewhat mitigated by its 
comforts and luxuries and there was much good fellowship 
among the exiles, but residents in China made a heavy sacn 
fice for the material gams they drew from trade 

The rule against bnngmg foreign women to China was 
never relaxed during these years William A Low a partner 
of the wellVnown Canton house of Russell Company tried 
to evade this restriction upon one occasion and arrived at the 
American factory vMih his family It was a futile gesture The 
Chmese authorities declared that ait trade witli Russell S. Com 
pany would be stopped if one Low did not immediately 
remove his family to ^tacao His sprightly twenty year-old 
niece was especially chagrined confiding her opinion of the 
Chinese to her diary— good for nothing creatures dial they 
arel 

There was apparently no way to remedy these conditions 
or to break down the haughty indiiTerence of the Chinese offi 
Qals in refusing to recognuc formally the existence of western 
nations Briusli embassies sent to the Imperial Court at Peking 
at the dose of the eighteenth century and again in ib\6, re 
turned to Canton without having made any impression upon 
the mandarinate The Son of Heaven acknowledged no sover 
eign v/iih whom he would deal on terms of equality and the 
foreign missions were casually dismissed as tribute bearers 
Trade was allowed only as a generous gesture to peoples so 
dependent upon the products ol China that the Emperor felt 
moved to compassion in their behalf Any further concessions 
were out of the question As the dispositions of these said 
foreigners are depraved by the education and customs of coun 
tries beyond the bounds of civilization read one imperial 
edict they are incapable of following right reason their char 
acters are formed their perverse obstmacy is unlameable and 
they are dead to the influence of our renovating laws and man 
ners. 
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Ctn.SA AND AMI'KJCA 

The attitude of the Chinese ofHcials toward the America ns %■. .a 
further revealed in their oii^inal itfinal to allow them to rawe 
the American fiat; oser tittir factors'. Pcnniv'ion to do so sras 
cvcntu.ally obtained throu;;!. the friendly aid of the h>.st Indw 
Companv, which h.nd succetdt-d m winninr; such .a privicgc^ 
for the English, but the rule was laid down that all future 
favors sought b\ the \mcnrans should be rcejuested througt 
the Chinese hong rncrdnnt' There s.cic to be none but v'crba 
communications between the Lntted States consul and t.ie 
Canton government itself. 

As a consequence of sucfi regulations, ihc duties of the con- 
sul were limited to administering the cst.uc of any American 
who might die in Canton, disciplining mutinous sailors, caring 
for tiie improvident and rcjrorting to Washington upon trade 
matters. The latter tasb vsas found to be extremely difTiCult. 
Tlic independent and mutuallv jealous meicriants had little 
more idea of cooperating with the ofTicnl .American envoy 
than had die Chinese themselves "The secret manner of trans- 
acting business at Canton," Consul Samuel Snow reported m 
iSoo, “makes it almost impossible to obtain accurate knowledge 
of the cargoes in the common way." Tliis w.is perhaps hardl) 
surprising. TIic consul vsas himself engaged in trade and was a 
business rival. 

! The first serious controversy involving .*\mcricans and 
Chinese took place in 1821, Under somewhat obscure circum- 
stances, a Chinese woman peddling fmit in a small boat 
alongside the ship Lrnily, Captain Howland, fell overboard 
and was drownecL The Aracricaru claimed it was wholly an 
accident, Tlie Chinese insisted that the death had been caused 
when a sailor, one Francis Terranova, hurled a jar at the 
^ woman. TIicj' demanded his surrender on the basis of Chinese 
\law demanding a life for a life. Under tlireat that if the sailor 
-■were not handed over, the authorities would stop all trade, the 
/ American community was faced with the important question 
of whether it should submit to Chinese legal jurisdiaion. 

Settlement of die question was not left to the consul. A com- 
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miiiee of fne sea captains fi\e supercargoes and five resident 
merchants was appointed to deade u The policy adopted was 
one of nonresistance The Amencans refused to surrender 
Tcrranova but they agreed to allow him to be tried by die 
Chinese aboard the Emily on a murder charge The trial was 
a farce Tcrranova was aibitranty found guilty The Amer 
leans ivere now morr^ than ever reluctant to give him up for 
certain execution but when additional threats of stopping their 
trade were made thev looV a highly equivocal position If the 
Chinese attempted to take Temnova by force they would 
make no resistance so long as he was assured of another trial 
m Canton Wuhm a few days the accused man was conse 
quently sewed, and after another farcical trial sentenced to 
death by strangulation 

~^We are bound to submit to your lav^s while we are in your 
waters be they ever so unjust the American committee had 
told the Chinese officials after the first trial IVe will not resist 
them Vou have following upon jour ideas of jusuce con 
demned the man unheard But the flag of our country hat never 
been disgraced It now waves over you It is no disgrace to 
submit to your power surrounded as we are by an overwhelm 
ing force backed by that of a great empire kou have the 
power to compel us We believe the min innocent, when he is 
taken from the ship we leave her and the commander strikes 
his colors 

Such an attitude was bitterly aindemned by the Engluh at 
Canton The Select Committee of the Last India Company 
declaring that it should be held in eternal execration by 
every moral, honorable and feeling mind reported that the 
Americans had barbarously abandoned a man serving under 
their flag to the sanguinary laws of this Empire without an 
endeavor to obtain common justws for him Yet what could 
the Amencans have done? It was a question of either submitnngf 
to Chinese law or losing the nght to trade There was no hopel 
whatsoever of effettue support from their own govemmenti 
had they tried to make a more determined stand against' 
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Chin«e demands. They were in Canton on sufferance, as indi- 
vidual traders. There was as yet no idea in Washington of 
formulating, let ^one enforcing, a policy that would meet 
the unusual conditions of our trade in China. 

This incident -was nevertheless to have far-reaching conse- 
K demonstrated an apparently unbridge- 

oha-t^ri western and Chinese ideas of jusdce, and em- 

5he necessity of discovering some formula to safeguard 

twenfv 1° erican merchants and seamen. Wffien some 

and ihJtr- Tc ^ concluded between China 

octant Terranova incident played an im- 

consular?urisd”t°“'^ insistence upon the establishment of 
^iTs nfT, ! ^ farther mis- 

ican judicial American laws and Amer- 

corrert L^'^uminTthat^e1r^"“^ 

predicament. For g°'-^™ment svould ignore their 

Terranova case m a full report on the 

Canton was still too far^awarr”’^"*' forthcoming, 

much concern af hr.r„ ^ events there to arouse very 

“ “ioy afenug? * Mj- “ *' 

couldncverthSTeTbsm^dJay 

lean man-of-war, the frigate by. An Amer- 

in 1819 Eleven years laSr the fST 
world voyage paid a ^cennes, on an around-the- 

prudent policy being [nlln^ eiaended Significant of the 
as a result of the Terranora^- .y resident in China 
coimnander of the latter vei"d to the 

native customs. Only if thf. S^mst any infringement of 
declared, could the visits of observed, they 

any benefit in allaying "thp naval vessels prose of 

peculiar to our flag ” There s delays and impositions 

Wd , cou«, r if ido 

‘Siting off all trade. ' ^ ^^ese smuld retaliate by 
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Some time after the \isil of the Vincennes, the frigate 
Potomac and sloop-of tvar Peacock reached Canton the Utter 
having as passenger Edmund Roberts a special agent commis 
sioned by President Jackson to negotiate commercial treaties 
uiih Cochin China Siam and Muscat As might well be e\ 
pected the Chinese had no idea whatsoever of recogniring 
Roberts ofEcial status or affording him diplomatic privileges 
On the contrary, orden were quickly issued that the American 
warships should unfurl their satis and return home they 
will not be permuted to delay and loner about and the day of 
their departure must be made known Hasten hastenl 

Tliroughout the early years of our trade at Canton American 
policy toward China was the policy of the Amcnans on the 
ground And their only concern was that nothing should bd 
allowed to interfere with the trade dial actually existed TheyV 
were willing to make almost any concession to remain in the! 
good graces of Chinese ofiiaatdom and their caution made^ 
them look with serious misgivings upon these visits of United 
Sutes naval vessels to Chinese waters fearful of losing what 
they had rather than anxious to gam further privileges they 
W“re always ready to let well enough alone 

u 
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While the Americans in Canton were content to accept things 
as they were during the first sixty years of tlicir trade, a situa- 
tion of increasing tension liad developed between the English 
and the Chinese by tlie close of ilie iSgo’s. It svas to lead to 
open conflict, to the extortion of new privileges from the 
Imperial Government and to an entirely new era in the rela- 
tions between China and the western world. These des'clop- 
ments at long last aw'oke tlie United States to an official concern 
over its ow'n policy, and to the conclusion of our first treaty 
with China securing the right to participate on equal terms 
in all privileges granted to Great Britain or any other country. 

It has already been noted that tsvo British embassies to the 
Imperial Court at Peking had returned witliout having '"’nn 
any recognition of tlieir official status China was more than 
satisfied with her isolation of the eighteenth century, and saw 
no reason to admit closer tics with foreign nations seeking to 
promote their own economic interests at her c.vpense More- 
over, the complacent sense of superiority prevailing not only 
in court circles but throughout the entire mandarinate made it 
seem only natural to counter the requests for imperial audi- 
ences by simply ignoring them. For so long had the Chinese 
thought of their country' as the Middle Kingdom, and all 
peoples not of their own race as "outside barbarians,” that they 
blinded Aemselves completely to any possible values-or 
strength— in w'Ktem civilization. Foreign ambassadors w'ould be 
received only if they acknowledged, through the ceremony of 
me kowtow-that is, prostration before the Dragon Throne of 

tributTbLin“ra"b*^' countries they represented were 
Great Britain was unwalling to accept the check to her ex- 
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panding commercial inictesis ivhicli acknowledgment ot Chi 
ncse isolation would have meant and in 1834 once again tried 
to open up oHicial relations She did not this time send an 
embassy to Peking but seuing die occasion ot the abolition of 
the East India Company s monopolistic privileges dupatched 
Lord Isapier to Canton as Chief Superintendent of Trade with 
instructions to announce his arris al by formal letter to the resi 
dent Viceroy Such procedure directly siolated the Chinese 
regulation that all communications from foreigners should be 
made through the hong merdiants Wlien Lord Napier upon 
reaching Macao follosscd his ofBcial instructions the Viceroy 
refused to accept his letter and peremptorily ordered the Eng 
lish emoy to remain in hfacao until the Emperor had been 
naemonaliied. 

Lord hiapier nescrtheless went on to Canton This act of 
defiance against the laws of the Celestial Empire outraged the 
Viceroy and he ordered all trade with the 1 nglish to 1>C com 
pleiely stopped Considering that the said nation s king has 
hitherto been in the highest degree rcsercntly obedient read 
his ilambopnt proclamation he cannot m sending Lord 
Napier at this time base desired him thus obstinately to resut 
Hostilities between England and China might well base de- 
veloped then and there but Lord Napier found himself in the 
impossible situation despite urgent pleas to his government of 
lacking all force to mamtam liis stand Somesshat as the Amer 
itans had surrendered to Chinese threats against their trade 
at the time of thcTcrranova incident he ga\e up the struggle 
to secure recognition of his official position and relumed in 
discomfiture to Macao 

Following this affair ihe old conditions of trade were mam 
tamed tor five yean In 1859 l»ov\eser a ncsvconflia developed- 
Underlying it was the basic controversy over Chinas refusal 
to deal with foreigners on terms of equality, but the thoroughly 
Unsavory issue that precipitated the crisis was the opium trade 
Almost all the foreign merchanu in Canton had been engaged 
m It but the Imperial Government at last aroused to its 
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harmful consequences, suddenly took the drastic step of cate- 
gorically prohibiting further opium imports and demanded 
the immediate surrender of all stocks on hand in Canton. The 
English decided to accept the challenge of such arbitrary in- 
terference with their commerce. Captain Charles Elliot, the new 
Superintendent of Trade, refused to acknowledge the right 
of the Chinese to confiscate the opium, broke off all trade 
relations and ordered the English merchants in Canton to 
withdraw to Macao In this policy he was supported by his 
government, in spite of its failure to stand by Lord Napier on 
a much more justified grievance, and a powerful force of British 
naval vessels and troop transports soon reached Canton, pre- 
pared to obtain "satisfaction and reparation for the late in- 
jurious proceedings ” 

There was no formal declaration of war between England 
and China, but hostilities continued throughout 1840 and 
1841. British military and naval forces destroyed the Chinese 
forts guarding Canton, the city saving itself from attack only 
by paying a heavy ransom. The British then moved north and 


captured the ports of Amoy, Tinghai, Chinhai, Ningpo and 
eventually Shanghai. Fighting with old-fashioned muskets and 
spears, tire Chinese put up a desperate although ineffective 
^^resistance against troops far superior in arms and equipment. 
'Only when Nanking was threatened wiUi attack did the Im- 
perial Government finally capitulate and sue for peace. Western 
arms had breached the ramparu of Chinese self-sufficiency and 
humbled the arrogance of the Son of Heaven. 

imposed upon China on August 29, 
iiSja, marked an important triumph for the political and com- 
-mercial interests of Great Britain in eastern Asia The occasion 

Sv-,n n • ■ r seized upon to 

^he line, and to 
""" *-eImionship between China and the west- 

recoXTi ,1m the Imperial Government to 

full 'nrivileffps ^ ° Great Britain; to allow its merchants 

full privileges of trade not only in Canton but in four addi- 
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iional atics ihat \vere to he opened up to commerce— Amoy 
Ningpo, ’Foochots and Shanghai and to accept in eacli o( these 
socalled treaty ports the appointment of consuls for the pro- 
tection of BritiA interests Moreoier England exacted from 
China a heavy indcmony and the cession of the island of 
Hongkong ^^’hate'^er illusions the Chinese might still hate 
harbored as to their ability to wiihstand the pressure of die 
^Ycst a first step had been taken in the restriction of their 
independence through superior force 
During the critical pericid leading up to the outbreak of the 
AngloCliinese hostilities and also during the course of the 
war Itself the Americans in Canion obsened a careful neu 
trality WTiilc it could hardly be maintained that the quarrel 
was none of their concern for their own interests m China 
closely corresponded to those of the British they hoped to ndc 
out the storm without becoming msolscd in any conflict of 
their osvn sMih the Chinese As individuals they also were 
anxious to make the most of the opportunities (or trade opened 
up to them while Bruidi commerce was interrupted Not until 
the end of the svar dresv near did they become concerned over 
the eflea upon their osvn mtemis of the cessions Great Britain 
vras prepare to demand from the defeated Chinese 
In SO far as the immediate cause of Uic war was concerned— ; 
that is the quarrel oser opium— the Ameocans were only 
slightly involved This did not mean that they felt any moral 
scruples over traffic in this drug With the exception of Oly 
phant t. Compan) whose attitude toward the opium trade 
and missionary afhUations caused lu factory to be known as 
Zion s Comer all other American firms in Canton had made 
the most of their opportunities to import opium But the fact 
was that England exercised a monopoly over all opium grovm 
in India and with only the limited sources of such Turkish 
pons as Smyrna available to them the Americans had been 
unable to develop an important trade The East India Com 
pany itself reported that the American share in the traCBc 
amounted to only approximately 5 per cent of the total Under 
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such circumstances, the Americans had little hesitation in 
complj-ing tvith the Chinese demand that all opium imports 
should cease, and they agreed to sign a bond -wherein they 
definitely undertook to have nothing further to do tvith the 
proscribed trade. 

Our consul during these critical dat-s, Peter W. Snow, made 
some effort to persuade his countrymen to support the stand 
taken by the British and to tvithdraw from Canton in protest 
against the arbitrary confiscation of existing opium stocks. The 
.•American merchants, who were “under no control, subject to 
no law, except that of self interest," as one of them pointed 
out, refused to endanger their own position by associating 
themselves so closely with the British. Robert B. Forbes, of 
Russell & Company, emphatically told Captain Elliot that he 
intended to remain on the job in Canton as long as he could 
"sell a yard of goods or buy a pound of tea ” 

There was no interruption of normal actirity even t^hen war 
broke out. Except for a brief period while Canton was under 
blockade, business tvent on as usual. Indeed, the Americans'’ 
took over much of the trade normally handled by the British 
and reaped immense profits while their ritals were standing on 
the sidelines 


In the meantime, net\s of these developments reaching the 
Umted States had for the first time aroused a real interest in 
Congress over the status of the Americans in Canton. On the 
eve of the Anglo-Chinese hostiliues, various memorials were 
^bmitted, both from the resident China merchants and their 
tome offices, t^ng that some action be taken to protect our 
trade. It was first suggested that measures be adopted in co- 
operatton with Gr^t Britain and other nations to compel 

ft. ^ basis, but as 

Ss Ss 

tto^vtoltotL impending war. In March 1840 

la ™rfrr\^i! Caleb Cush- 

mg, lawyer from Rewbury-port. Massachusetts, who had dose 
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auoaauons >suh the Chma trade introduced a resolimon 
calling for a full inquiry 

Cushing made ii dear lliat vhile he thought the nme might 
ha\c arriscd to attempt toregufarue our relations tviih Clana 
he had no more idea than the Americans m Canton that we 
should engage in hostilities Cod forbid he exdaimcd that 
J should entertain the idea of cooperating tuth the British 
gosemment in the purpose, it purpose it has of upholding the 
base cupidity and Molence and highhanded infraction of all 
lasv human and divine s\hich have diaracterized the opera 
tions of the British, indtsidually and collectively in the seas 
of Chma 

Hu interoperate attitude was inspired both by the wide 
spread belief m the United States that there was no funher 
cause for the Anglodhinese war than the determination of 
England to force opium upon China and by a general feeling 
of Anglophobia growing out of boundary disputes over Maine 
and Oregon Cushing completely ignored the issue of interna 
tional equality underlying the dispute m Chma He passed 
over in significant silence the fact that the Amcncam also had 
been engaged even though to a more limited degree m the 
nefarious opium trade Uliat was implicit in hts attitude was 
the fear that unless the United States doscly safeguarded its 
interests, Great Britain might as a result of military victory 
over the Chinese obtain new and cxdiuive trading privileges 
ihat would seriously hamper our commerce 

There was only one important voice raised to question the 
general condemnation of British policy in Chma John Qumey 
Adams whose views may well have been inRiienccd by the fact 
that he had been Seerctarv of State at the lime of ihe Terranov a 
incident looked beyond the immediate controversy over opium 
Vo the more fundamental question of China s international re- 
lations In an address before the Massachusetts Historical So- 
aety which Uie North American Review refused to publish 
and in subsequent speeches before Congress he emphalicany 
dedared that the real issue at stake in the Far East was Cluna s 
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boasted superiority ns seen in the Emperor’s ridiculous claim 
that he teas entitled to tribute from all other countries. What 
was the purpose of the struggle Great Britain was ss'aging in 
China? In root and substance, Adams stated categorically, it 
was to obtain the "equal rights of independent nations, against 
the insolent and absurd assumption of despotic supremacy." 

In spite of Adams' stand, our neutrality seas sustained and 
no definite action seas taken to implement our Far Eastern 
policy’ until hostilities dresv to a close. It svas then realized 
that, whatever the rights and wrongs of the war, conditions of 
trade had materially cliangcd. The United States would have 
to uphold the interests of its merchants in China if their British 
trade rivals were not to steal a march on diem. The obvious 
need was to obtain assurances from the Imperial Government 
that special privileges granted to the British should also be 
extended on like terms to the citizens of the United States. 
This principle of most-favored-nation treatment was already 
embodied in a number of American commercial treaties. Sen- 
timent grew in Congress in favor of seeking its adoption by 
China in a formal pact Uiat would place die Americans there 
on an equal fooling with the nationals of any other country. 

Caleb Cushing took the lead, in the autumn of i8j2, in 
suggesting to President Tyler that a spcaal mission should be 
dispatclied to China to negotiate such a treaty. He reported 
that he had information, whicli he must have received from his 
associates in the Canton trade, that the Chinese would welcome 
it in a friendly spirit. "The more so," he furdier stated, “as 
we can only, by the extent of our commerce, act in counter- 
poise to that of England, and thus save the Chinese from that 
which would be extremely inconvenient for them, viz., the 
condition of being an exclusive monopoly in the hands of 
England ’ Responding to such suggestions, the President pro- 
posed in a special message to Congress the appointment of a 
commissioner to the Chinese government, cliarged widi open- 
ing up diplomatic relations. 

John Quincy Adams gave his support to this proposal and 
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miroduced a resolution in the House tor carrying it out T here 
vas some spinted debate before ttuon Congressional approval 
It u as maintained on the one hand that it uould be impossible 
to overcome the Chinese aversion to entering upon diplomatic 
relations and on the other that a treaty is'as unnecessary 
Senator Benton waxed sarcastic over the spectacle of an Amer 
lean minister creeping in behind the British minister to claim 
the protection ot Queen Victoria s petticoats while he bumped 
’ his head nineteen times against the ground m order to pur 
chase the pri\ ilege of standing up before his Celestial Majesty 
Supporters of the measure declared that our trade with China 
was of incalailable importance and that every effort should be 
made to secure its further development How much of our 
tobacco exclaimed one optimistic congressman might be 
there cliewed in place of opiural 

After final passage of the measure Caleb Cushing was ap- 
pointed to be the first American commissioner to the Chinese 
Empire with instructions to negotiate a treaty that would 
mahe aaessibte for American trade those ports that had been 
newly opened up for the British He was further to impress 
upon the Imperial Government in dcaded terms and a 
positive manner, that the Umted States could not remain 
m friendly relations with China if greater privileges were 
granted to any other nationals than to the citizens of the 
Uniied Stales 

In addition to Cushing the mission was to mdude three 
secretaries a surgeon and four unpaid attaches to add dignity 
and importance to the occasion No presents were to be taken 
to the Emperor for fear that they would be considered tribute 
but a varied collection of scientific objects Was assembled to 
impress upon Chinese officials the wonders of western civiliza 
lion There were among other things a pair of six shooters 
models of a steam excavator and a steam vessel a daguerreo- 
type apparatus a telescope and barometer several articles made 
of India rubber, and the Encyclopedia Ameucana A furilier 
impressive touch to Uxe arrangements was the provision of the 
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uniform of a major general for the commissioner. The usual 
blue coat and gilt buttons, gold-striped pantaloons, and 
chapeau tdih white plume were to be further enlivened with 
“some slight additions in the way of embroideries.” 

Finally, Cushing was to consey to tire Emperor a letter from 
President T^ler which would appear to have been designed 
to rebuke the high pretensions of the Son of Heaven by lectur- 
ing him in the simple language customarily used in notes to 
petty Indian chiefs. Addressed to our “Great and Good 
Friend,” it carefully listed the names of the twenty-six states 
of which the Union was composed and then launched forth: 

“I hope your health is good. China is a great empire, extend- 
ing over a great part of the ivorld. The Chinese are numerous. 
You have millions and millions of subjects The twenty-sbc 
United States are as large as China, though our people are not 
so numerous. The rising sun looks upon the great mountains 
and great rivers of China. 'W’hen he sets, he looks upon rivers 
and mountains equally large in the United States, Our terri- 
tories extend from one great ocean to tlie other; and on the 
tvest we are di\ided from your dominions only by the sea. 
Leaving the mouth of one of our great rivers, and going con- 
stantly toward the setting sun, tve sail to Japan and the Yellow 
Sea. 


fvow, my words are, that the Governments of two such 
great countries should be at peace. It is proper, and according 
to the will of Heasen, that the)' should respect each other, and 
act wisely. I therefore send to your Court Caleb Cushing, one 
of the vnse and learned men of this countr)'. On his first arrival 
m China, he wiU inquire for your health. He has then strict 
orders to go to your great city of Pekin, and tliere to deliver 
thK ktter. He will hate with him secretaries and interpreters. 

The (^tn^e love to trade with our people, and sell them 
t^ and sdk, for which our people pay sUver, and sometimes 
o*er a^clK. But if the Chinese and the Americans wiU trade, 
there should be rules, so that they shall not break your laws 
nor our la^vs. . . ' 
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It uas a curious document to be sent to the ruler ot an em 
pire whose cniUiaiion was old when most of Europe was sunk 
in barbarism but the )oung republic of the ^Vcst was deter 
mined that tiie Chinese ^ould Ime no illusions as to its atti 
tude in seeking treaty relations The letter dosed Let the 
treaty be signed by your own imperial hand It shall be signed 
by mine by the high authority ol our great council the Sen 
ate 

Armed sviih this letter, his samples of modern science and 
the uniform of a mayor general with slight embroideries 
Caleb Cushing cmbsrkcd on his mission at the end of July 
1845 A nasal squadron of four \essels the sicam frigate 
Missouri, the frigate BTondysainr the bni; Perry and the sloop- 
ofwar St Louts svas to convey him his sccrctancs and aides, 
to China 

Even before the mission had finally been decided upon, a 
highly significant development had taken place m Canton 
that paved the way for tis success In October tfiy* some sue 
weeks after the signing of the Treatv ot Nanking one of the 
Chinese delegates at the peace conference Commissioner Ki 
ying gave the American community exphui assurances that 
American interests would be safeguarded under the new con 
ditions resulting from the war The particulars of foreign trade 
he declared were to be regulated uniformly by one rule 
without the least partiality to be manifested toward any one 

This pledge had been made to Commodore Lawrence 
Kearny, ot the frigate Constellation, who had reached Canton 
just as peace was being concluded between Great Britain and 
China ^Vhelhcr his presence in the Chinese port w'as a matter 
of chance or the result of earlier requests for support from the 
American merchants is not entirely clear In any event. Com 
roodore Kearny had quickly sized up the situation and taken 
It upon himself to enter into ^mmunicatton with Kiying In 
behalf of his government he expressed the hope that as a 
result of the concessions granted Great Britain, die trade and 
commerce of the aiizcns of the United States would be placed 
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upon the same footing 'as the merchants of the nation most 
favored.” In so far as Kipng spoke ofBcially, the principle of 
equality of trade had thus already been adopted by China. It 
ts-as left to Cushing only to incorporate it in a formal treaty. 

Conditions in Canton tvere almost normal when the squad- 
ron bearing the American mission reached Chinese tvaters in 
February 1844. Trade tvas flourishing. The resident .Americans 
found no barriers placed in the tvay of their usual activities, 
and trith assurance that they too would enjoy all privileges 
given to the British, they felt confident of the future. On the 
friendliest possible terms with the Chinese, they consequently 
looked upon Cushing’s arrival with somewhat the same mis- 
gisings as they had riewed the earlier visits of American naval 
officials. Again thej- were inclined to let well enough alone 
rather than run the risk, in attempting to persuade the Chinese 
to sign a new treaty, of stirring up fresh sources of controversy 
or possible hostility’. 

Cushing aas nevertheless determined to carry out his mis- 
sion, He tvished to conclude a treaty that would permanently 
guarantee the rights the Americans were enjojang merely on 
sufferance, and also secure further benefits for their com- 
merce. He r^as at once conciliatory and firm in his conversations 
aifh the Chinese authorities. AVhen he met the stiffest possible 
opposition to presenting his credentials in person at the Im- 
perial Court, he wisely let that issue drop. On the other hand, 
he insisted that the Emperor authorize a special commissioner 
to take up the matter of the proposed treaty. AVith the backing 
of the powerful nas-al squadron at his command, these tactics 
suc^ded in convincing the Chinese of the importance of en- 
tering into formal relations with the United States. Kiying rvas 
appKjinted to meet tvith the .American commissioner and nego- 
tiate a treaty. 


During these preliminaries. Cushing had remained at Macao, 
^t the actual treaty negouations were held at the nearbv 
^in«e village of AVanghia. They were very brief and con- 
uuaed m the most cordial atmosphere. 
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In dra^sing up ilicsc minutes, Cushing staled m a letter 
accompanying tlie draft document he presented to Kiymg 
I ha\e not looVcd to the side of the United States alone I felt 
that it Vkould not fae honorable m dealing vfiih liour Excel 
lency to take a partial view of the subject. I have inserted a 
multitude of provisions m the interest and for the benefit of 
Clima There was muclt truth in tins siaicmcni Under exist 
mg circumstances llie proposed treaty was of perhaps equal 
benefit and advantage to both nations Kijing quickly rccog 
nued tins After proposing some minor modifications he ac 
ccpied Cushings draft The final treaty establishing political 
and commercial relations beivvcen the United Slates and China 
v\ as signed by the tv\o commissioners on July 5 18 jj 
So memorable an event scaling the friendship of the two 
peoples, was celebrated at a formal banquet that was replete 
vvith Chinese delicacies The two delegations feasted upon 
birds ncsi soup, sharks fins and becht dc mtt with generous 
provision of native wines Cushing admitted a feeling of 
slight languor the following daj and perhaps kijmg was 
not himself }]e told his American colleague that upon receiv 
mg rresidcnt Tyler s letter 10 the Emperor he was so affected 
by Its superlative bc-iuty that he could not restrain his spirit 
from delight and his heart from dilating VMth joy 
Tlie terms of the treaty signed under sudi happy auspices 
secured for the United States all those privileges with the ex 
ccpiion of the cession of the island of Hongkong that Great 
Entam had obtained in the Treaty of Nanking Its citizens 
vvcrc given access to the newly ojvened pons on the same basis 
as Critish citizens They v^erc assured of absolute equality of 
treatment in the application of fixed customs duties and the 
enforcement of other trade regulations together svith the tight 
to maintain their own consuls Tliere were further provisions 
m the treaty relating to the iisidcncc of Americans m tlie 
treaty ports and they were to be allowed not only to establish 
homes and places of business but also hospitals and churdies 
On lU pan, the United Stales agreed that any of us cituens 
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%vho tried to trade in ports not open by treaty, or tvho trafEckcd 
in opium or any other contraband, should be dealt tvith by tlie 
Chinese government "without being entitled to any counte- 
nance or protection from tliat of die United States." 

In another highly important respect, Cushing obtained con- 
cessions that actually tvent somewhat further dian anything 
granted the British. Amplifying the provisions tvritten into the 
Anglo-Chinese accord, the Treaty of Wanghia expressly stipu- 
lated that American citizens committing any crime in China 
(other than trading outside the treaty ports or dealing in 
opium) -were to be subject to trial and punishment only by the 
American consul, and that all disputes or controversies among 
dierasehes were to be handled by the authorities of their ossm 
gosemment. This undertaking svas the basis for all subsequent 
foreign consular jurisdiction in China, and the foundation for 
those additional extraterritorial rights diat were svith time to 
characterize more and more the relations between China and 
the western world. 

The need for some such provision to a\oid dangerous dis- 
putes between Chinese and Americans arising out of tlieir 
different legal and judicial concepts had been first demon- 
strated when the Canton authorities had executed tlie sailor 
Terranova on a charge of murder. There had been other if 
less dramatic incidents of the same sort Cushing had felt that 
some solution to this problem had to be found in tlie interest 
of China quite as mucli as that of the United States He was 
convinced that his inclusion of extraterritorial rights in the 
Treaty of IVanghia was his most important contribution to 
friendly relations between the two countries. He declared that 
he had no idea of permanently infringing upon China’s sov- 
ereignty, but that it would be time enough for China to claim 
jurisdiction over all foreigners when it was possible for them to 
travel throughout the country in freedom and safety. 

, ^ The Chinese made no objection to granting extraterritorial 
1 rights in 1844. There was yet no feeling of nationalism among 
^ the people. Kiying apparendy recognized the reasonableness 
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oi iVie posmon a«umed by Cushing, and he acxepxtd hw solu 
non ol what had proved to be a tery difficult problem Under 
the conditions actually prevailing in the treaty ports it then 
appeared to be lery much to the advantage ol the Imperial 
Government to empower the foreign consuls to administer 
justice among their own nationals and assume responsibility 
for their good behavior 

As the original extratemtonal rights conceded by China 
were expanded by additional pnvil^es wrested through force 
from an increasingly impotent Imperial Govemmeni the 
situation as it had existed in the 1840 s completely changed 
The Chinese came to resent bitterly this infringement upon 
their sovereignty especially as everv western nation toolc ad 
vantage of it under the most favored nation clause of its own 
treaiv The principles written into the Treaty of Wanghia 
remained a persistent barrier to Chinas attempts to recover 
full control of her own affairs However justified cxiratem 
tottaliiy may have been at the time its establishment thus had 
highly ironical aspects The result of British and American 
efforts to compel China to reci^nwe the equality of other na 
tions was to impose upon her an unequal status that she was 
unable to alter for a full century 

The Treaty of Wanghia was promptly ratified by both China 
and the United States The Emperor declared its terms to be 
all perspicuous and entirely and permanently judicious and 
forever worthy of adherenre The United States Senate ap- 
proved It unanimously Political relations between the iwcj 
nations, bringing (o a dos<* that memorable period when the 
old China trade had grown and prospered without benefit of 
diplomatic p>-otecuon, were entered upon with high hopes 
that they would lead to still further expansion of our com 
merce and even closer ties between China and the United 
States 




AMERICAN INTEREST IN THE ORIENT 

Popular interest in the Orient grew slowly during the days 
when Yarikee traders trafficked in teas and silks at Canton. It 
was gready stimulated by the negotiadon o£ our first treat)’ 
tvith China and the opening up of new ports to trade. The 
lure of eastern markets quickened the imaginadon, and gradu- 
ally the conviction was bom— to be stubbornly maintained 
doim dirough the years— that here was the answer to the needs 
of our expanding commerce. The possibilides of trade idth 
China helped to attract setders to our western coast. Once 
California and the Oregon country were acquired, moreover, 
Asia did not seem to be quite so distant as tvhen it could be 
reached only by the endlessly long \oyage about Cape Horn 
or the Cape of Good Hope, and the swift clipper ships of the 
1850’s still further narrowed the broad barrier of the Pacific. 

The clippers also brought back from die new treaty ports 
of Amoy, Ningpo, Foochow and Shanghai something more dian 
so many chests of Souchong, Young H)’5on and Bohea; and diey 
took out to those cities more than Lowell drillings and sheet- 
There was trade in ideas as well as in commodities Even 
though the vast masses of the Cliinese peasantry remained 
aholly ignorant of the United States, and the average Amer- 
ican may have thought of the Chinese as oudandish heathen, 
each nadon began to leara something of the other’s strangely 
contrasting cii ilization. It at least became known in this coun- 
tiy- that there were such things as Chinese art and Chinese 
p iil^oph^ j and American missionaries began to spread Oirough 
•the Orient some knowledge not only of Christianity but also 
o the ideas and insdtutions of democrac)’. lYithout over- 
cmp asizing the contemporary importance of these develop- 
ments, a start was made in that attempt to understand each 
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other m \shich the United Stites and China are still engaged 

Evidence q£ the interest m Qitna may be found in the de 
bates and discussion over American occupation of Oregon and 
California as early as the 1820 s Again and again proponents 
of our uesttsatd expansion put forward the argument that 
the United States should hold the Pacific Coast as a means of 
promoting commerce ssith the Orient John Flo)d of Virginia 
declared, in 1821 that one of the great rewards for settlement 
in the Northwest would be control of that trade which die 
\\ est has been seeUtvg e\et since SoUsmon sent out his ships 
in search of lire gold of Ophir A few years later Thomas 
Hart Benton told the Senate that ihe Columbia Valley should 
be del eloped as a granary to supply the needs of Asia He 
even emisaged the Oregon country under American rule, as 
an outlet lor Asia s imprisoned and exuberant population, 
foreseeing a day when through the esiabhshmcni of American 
institutions on the Pacific Coast science liberal pnnaples 
m gosemment and the true religion might cast their lights 
across die mienenmg sea 

\\'hcn an increasing number of pioneers bpgan to treV west 
vfard along the Oregon Trail in the 1840 s we find Hall J 
Kelly, propagandist extraordinary repeatedly emphasizing 
that seiUement in the Northwest would enable our China 
traders to conduct the full tide of a golden traffic into the 
resersoir of our national finance A Senate committee went 
esen lutiher in its halcyon prophecies of future commerce 
American tobacco was to take the place of opium for the 
Chinese people and American wheat become a substitute for 
rice In return for such exports it wus endiustastically stated 
the Uniied States would be able as no other nation to tap the 
incalculable riches 0! the East and all this mighty laboratory 
whence the world has supplied itself isiih articles of comfort 
luxury and use will pour itself fortli in exchange for the prod 
ucts of the Mississippi Valley 

Sucli dazzlini, dreams of oriental trade were not so impor 
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rant a factor in our expansion to the Pacific Coast as the ir- 
resistible urge of the American people to occupy new land. 
Yet these dreams played their part in the scestward movement, 
and they helped to win support for it from the commercial 
interests of the Atlantic seaboard Daniel lYebster was not 
alone in looking covetously upon California because of the 
importance of San Francisco as a great commercial port. 

It was then only natural that final acquisition of Oregon 
and California should even further emphasize our interest in 
Asia. The original proposals for constructing a transconti- 
nental railroad were put fonvard on the ground that it would 
provide an essential link in the trade with China. Asa IVhit- 
ney pointed out that it would enable New England to 'trans- 
port Its products to this great market in thirty days, and "the 
teas and rich silks of China, in exchange come back ... in 
thirty days more.” Establishment of a line of mail steamers 
between San Francisco and Shanghai was also urged in the 
1850 s The Atlantic was "a petty and petulant sea" in com- 
parison with the broad and calm reaches of the Pacific, the 
proponents of this idea argued, and Asia a far greater potential 
market for American goods than Europe i\’ould ever be. The 
■very consers-atism of the Chinese was said to be of peculiar 
advantage in developing this commerce since it "renders it 


more easy for us to manufacture for them by machinery." 
t, ^ud steamship lines were postponed until 

• ^ ^ heyday of the clipper ship it still seemed 

rapoKible that steam transportation could actually rival the 
incredible records the dippers were making in their fast pas- 
sa^K rom our eastern seaboard to China’s distant ports. In- 
deed, die new links which they forged between America and 
Here at is time as important as those resulting from 
our e.xpansion to the Padfic Coast. It was long before overland 

fulfilled I\Tiitney’s dream of 
da)-s ^ audise reaching Chinese ports in thirty 


The beginning of dipper ships goes back to the late iSso’s 
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As the tea trade gradually expanded until exports from China 
to the United States reached an annual total aieragmg some 
16,000 000 pounds the increasii^ competition to bring the 
first cargoes of each new oop to the American marVet placed 
a premium on fast transportation Shipbuilders began to ex 
periment with new types of \essds Their problem ivas to 
obtain more speed from full rigged ships sviihout too great a 
sacrifice of cai^o capacity It was from these experiments in 
meeting the needs of the China trade that the dipper ships 
gradually evolied Ploughing their sivift furrows across the 
Paafic beneath great clouds of billowing sail they ushered in 
a brief exatmg day in which America enjoyed such maritime 
fame as never before nor since 
One of the first vessels whose sharper lines and tall raking 
masts foreshadowed the extreme clippers of a later day was 
the e^o-ton Akbar, built m »8$9 for John Nf Forbes She 
proved her worth on her very first voyage Sailing from New 
York to Canton she made a passage of 109 days to establish 
a new record m Pacific sailing Other ships were soon chal 
lenging her laurels The Pawl Jones a vessel jointly owmed by 
Forbes and Russell S. Company made Hongkong iii days 
out of Boston the/foutjua named after the well known hong 
merchant and built for A A Low 8. Brother on one excep- 
tional voyage sighted Hongkong 84 days out of New \ork, and 
the Coquette, another vessel owned by Russell L Company 
was 99 days from Boston to Canton On the return as well, 
new marks were set up The Hoiiqiio for example, sailed from 
Canton to New \ork in 90 days and tlie Paul Jones once 
reached New York 76 days after passing Java Head 
These craft and their average rum vsere in turn surpassed 
after the appearance in 1845 of the Ramboui This 750-ton 
ship built for the New York firm of Howland 8. Aspmwall u 
generally accepted as the first extreme clipper As viord got 
about before her launching of new and revolutionary innova 
lions in design, a sceptical shipping world wondered wbciher 
she would be able to sail at all She soon show cd that she could 
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not only sail but leave in her foani-siicabcd wake any other 
vessel in the China itade. On her second voyage betsscen New 
York and Canton, she went out against the monsoon in 92 
days, and then, having spent two weeks in taking on her cargo 
of tea, returned to her home port in SS days Making a round 
trip o[ SIX months and fourteen days— in comjiaiison witli the 
fourteen months and nine days of the Empress of Clthm's fint 
voyage sixty ycais earlier— the Rninbo:i' brought to her ovv’n- 
ers the first news of hci own arrival in Canton. 

So fast were the new American clipper ships of mid-ccntiny 
that after the repeal of the British navigation lavvs tlicy began 
to take over the freighting business of English merchants m 
China. As Shanghai gradually became the renter of the tea 
trade, the start of every season would sec a fleet of Yankee 
merchantmen piling on all possible canv.is in a 16,000 mile 
race to get the first shipments of the new tea crop to I.ondon. 

Even after tlie California run had created a still greater 
demand for speed, which was answered by the crc.ition of such 
fabulous ships as the Great Jlepublxc and the Soncrcign of tbe 
Seas, the Lightning and the Flying Cloud, many of the dip- 
pers remained in the China trade. After unloading their 
cargoes of eastern manufactures in San Ernncisco, they would 
cross the Pacific in ballast and take on a cargo of tea for tlieir 
home ports. 

As a consequence both of settlement on the western coast 
and the high drama of the clipper ship era, Americans looked 
toward Asia in tlie middle of the century as they would not 
again until its close It was not only China that caught their 
imagination: but that gieat country remained the key to the 
period’s expanding interest in tlie Pacific woild. ^Vc came near 
to annexing the Hawaiian Islands as a way station on the road 
to China, and Commodore Perry’s expedition to open up Japan 
was in part inspired by the need to obtain coaling depots for 
the new steam vessels on the long voyage to Chinese ports 
Looking deep into the future, William H. Sewaid proclaimed 
in an often-quoted statement that the Pacific Ocean, its shores, 
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US islands and the vast regions beyond ould become the chieE 
theater of events m the worlds great hereafter He even pro- 
jected the idea that our conmicrce with Asia having brought 
the ancient continent near to ns, created necessities for new 
position— perhaps connections or colonies there 

Commodore Perry shared these imperialistic views and his 
epochal voyage to Japan first raised the question of possible 
overseas expansion His all important objectives after bringing 
his black ships to anchor m the harbor of \edo in 1853 were 
to secure adequate protection for American sailors shipwrecked 
on the Japanese coast obtain for the United States the coaling 
privileges u desired and to open up Japan for foreign trade 
They were successfully achieved in the conclusion of Japans 
first treaty with a foreign povvcr But m Ins dispatches to the 
State Department Commodore Perry also urged American an 
nexation of what were then called the Liuchm Islands In the 
middle of the last century these islands-ihe principal one now 
hsis world fame as Okinawa— were still under Chinese sever 
eignty The suggestion Uiat they be annexed vos consequently 
rejected not only on the ground that the United Slates had 
no desire for connections or colonies off the Asiatic coast 
but because it was no part of our policy to infringe upon 
Chinas territorial rights To calm vxhatever fears Commodore 
Perry 5 ambitious imperialism might possibly have aroused in 
Peking our commissioner vvas instructed to assure the Imperial 
Government that the United States did not have any intention 
of interfering in Chinese affairs attacking Chinese sovereignty 
or trying to gam a foothold in Chinese territory 

In the gradual growtli of other than political or commeraal 
ties between the United Stales and China the mtroducuon of 1 
Chinese raanufaciures into American homes was a first and/ 
important step in spreading somewhat more broadly a knowl { 
edge of oriental avilization Many of these exotic articles be 
came widely popular The tremendous vogue for things Chi 
nese that had already made itself felt in both Fngland and 
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France was reflected in the America of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries There were not only increasing 
imports of tea, but, as we have seen, the old China traders 
brought back varied cargoes of embroidered silk goods, painted 
chinaware, carved lacquer and curiosities of all sorts. The 
private ventures of New England mercliants on tliese voyages 
to Canton revealed how keen was the desire to furnish their 
houses with China imports. Many a corner cupboard in town 
and country had its blue and white Nanking ware, its man- 
darin-patterned porcelain, its dishes and vases hand-painted in 
Canton. Chinese Chippendale furniture, in heavy mahogany: 
bamboo cliairs and settees, lacquered screens and silk hangings; 
painted wallpaper with all manner of oriental designs, carv- 
ings in ivory and jade . . these and innumerable otlier objects 
graced the homes not only of retired merchants and sea cap- 
tains, but of countless other families tvhich had direct or in- 
direct associations with the old China trade. Of how many 
Boston or Salem homes could it not be said: 


O’er our cabinets Confucius nods 
’Midst porcelain elephants and China gods. 

A more general interest in China tvas demonstrated by the 
popular enthusiasm over the remarkable Chinese collection 
established m Philadelphia by Nathan Dunn in 1839. The ob- 
jects assembled represented every phase of Chinese civilization 
There were life-size figures in native costumes, models of streets 
and houses, scenes of manufacturing and farming and ex- 
amples of the handicraft of Chinese artisans The collection 
w as visited by throngs, widely discussed in the press and maga- 


Chinese visitors to the United States, although very few 
actually came to this country until after California gold rush 
days, w-ere pother link with the Orient. Cantonese who had 
shipped as deckhands or stewards aboard American ships, were 

«ght along the docks of New York, 
delphia, Boston and Salem. In 1809, John Jacob Astor 
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succeeded in slipping one ot hu \csscb through the current 
trade embargo by representing a Climese member of the crew 
as an important mandarin The early return of this official to 
Canton, the shreisd fur merchant persuaded President Jeffer 
son, could not be delayed siiihout prejudicing American 
Chinese relationsl Some of the traders brought home Chinese 
servants John P Cushing retiring in 1850 after many years 
residence in Canton is reputed to liase CaiTa v.hole retinue of 
them There is also Uie record of a Chinese girl brought bact 
by some sea captain and exhibited m a Ness \ork theater/ 
where her bound feel created a sensation 
Fne or more Chinese boys were enrolled as students at the 
school established m Cornwall Connecticut in iSiG for the 
education of Indians and other heathen youili as mission 
aries Contemporary accounts indicate that the exiicnmeni was 
not highly succcsiful All but one of the Chinese appear to 
hate been dismissed for misconduct of one sort nr another 
However, a youUi named Ltcaou Ah See regarded as the first 
Chinese comert to Protestantism rciuMted as a Christian to 
his natisc land Tlie scliool was dosed in 1827 after tsvo of 
the Cherokee Indian students married white guls m Cornwall 
Some knowledge of China gradually reached the public 
through books and magaime articles Tlic journal of Lord 
Macartneys embassy to Peking m 1793 as well as another 
account of this mission by his valet was published in this 
country There were a numlier of finthand American records 
of visits to Cliina including Samuel Shaw s journal and many 
exaiing narraliscs of Pacific xopges lo the Northwest Coast 
and South Seas Both Hunts Aferchentj' Afogaonc and Nil« 
flegwier had frequent articles dealing with the Canton trade 
and there were occasional descnpme essays in other penodi 
cals Generally sjieaking howcacr little authentic information 
about China svas asailable for the axerage person and funda 
mental misconceptions about the nature of Chinese civilization 
characterized the few references to tt m geographies and school 
texts As late as 18G7— and comparable statements may indeed 
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be found in much more recent books-one geography stated 
that “half-civilized” people like the Mexicans and Chinese had 
towns and cities, cultivated tlie soil and exchanged pro ucts, 
and then concluded dogmatically that they “have feiv arts an 

little intelligence.” _ c • 

There is important evidence of the impact of ^ orien 
thought in intellectual and literary circles. Even aside from 
the new and firsthand knowledge of eastern civilizations at 
the China traders brought back with them from Asiatic port^ 
their distant voyaging in the Pacific had a stimulating an 
quickening effect on the New England mind. It helped to 
die bonds of colonial dependence on England; it opene up 
new and distant horizons Somewhat as the voyages of Eliz^ 
bethan seamen stirred the imagination of all England, so di 
diese ventures to China, die Soudi Seas and the East Indis 
create a new awareness of a larger world in early nineteen 
century America. 

The influence of the Orient on transcendentalism is we 
known The Bhagavadgita, the Upanishads and die classical 
■wriungs of Confucius and Mencius were ividely read in tran^ 
lation by the philosophers of Concord. And apart from such 
evidence of the spell cast by die ancient faiths of Asia, almost 
all the New England writers, and many from other parts of 
the country, had an intimate association with the new com- 
merce that ivas spreading throughout the Pacific and opening 
up the world of China, 

Melville voyaged on Pacific whalers to visit the islands of the 
South Seas, and the father of Nadianiel Hawthorne was an 
East India sea captain Thoreau knew well the tales of return- 
ing travelers, and many phrases in Walden show how familiar 
he was with die Canton trade. "When he wanted an example 
of commerce, it was natural that he should begin. “If yo'*'^ 
trade is with die Celestial Empire . . . .” Even before he began 
reading die oriental classics, we find Emerson making refer- 
ences to ivhat was happening in the East, and in this early 
period poking fun at “the mountainous nonsense of Chinese 
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diplomacy ^Vashingion Irving ^vas inspired to ivriie oC the 
!ur trade between China and the Northivest Coast m Astoria 
and Cooper drew upon the \oyages to the South Pacific in 
The Crater 

In the cultural influences whidi flowed from the United 
States to China, tlie role of missionaries w as far more significant 
tlian that of the traders The latter had few personal associa 
tions except with hong roerclianis and factory servants They 
very seldom learned Clunese The American Protestant mis 
sionanes however became the medium for the transmission of 
western culture m all its many manifestations As early as 1834 
one of them was instructed by his home board not only to 
employ his medical skill in relieving die afllictions of the 
people, but to be ready to give them our arts and sciences 

The first American missionaries to China David Abcel and 
Elijah C Und^eman readied Canton in 1830 They had been 
guen passage m one of the ships of D W C Olyphant, whose 
zeal for missionary enterprise as already noted earned for 
his factory the name of Zion s Corner and they began at once 
upon the heroic task of converting the Climese to firistianity 
Within a few years the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions the Presbvterians the Baptists and the 
Episcopalians had sent additional men to this foreign field 
In close Cooperation wuh English missionaries they were 
busily engaged in translating the Bible into Chinese distnbut 
mg tracts among the natives establishing sdiools and preach 
mg the gospel Among these pioneers were such men as Samuel 
Wells Williams whose hook The Middle Kingdom became a 
dassic account of Chinese civilization WAP kfartin an 
other author as well as missionary Peter Parker the first 
medical missionary and later an American diplomatic repre 
sentatise and Issachar J Roberts a Baptist evangelist whose 
pnnapal convert was later to become the leader of the Taiping 
Rebellion 

After 1841 this slowly growing band of missionaries ex 
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tended their activities to tlie new iicaty ports, and under the 
protection asstircd tlirough treaty provisions thc\' began to 
expand then woik. Tlicic was no disjw.ition on tlicir part to 
forego an) privileges obtained from the Chinese govcmincnt 
through force of arms. As tune scent on, indeed, the mission- 
aries became fully as rcalous as the foreign tiictchants in insist- 
ing on their rights, and they comintially exercised strong pres- 
suic on their home governments to scairc additional conces- 
sions Their tkm.ind for pioteriion both for themselves and 
for their Christian converts, afici mid t tutu rv' based vipon 
the toleration clauses of a new Ainerkan-Chincse treat), 
led to what became hnow-n as the "gmihoal policy” of sup 
polling nnssionar)' cmerpiise. It seas alw-ays a great source 
of friction vciih the Chinese ofTicials. The bitterness roused 
in some quarters by aggressive missionary tactics was illustrated 
toward the close of the cemur)- b) the outburst of Prince Rung, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs "Take away your opium and 
your missionaries,” he exclaimed, "and )oii will be scclcomc." 

Some eighty-eight Amciican Protestant vsoikcrs bad arrived 
in China by iSGo, and ilicy had csiablisiicd stations in all of 
the treaty ports. Tlicy organircd a Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and Gener,!! Knowledge, set up priming presses with 
the aid of the American Piblc Society to publish Bibles, reli- 
gious literature and tracts, and started not only schools but 
also a number of colleges. Even the education of girls fell 
within their province. Uic Methodists establishing in 1859 the 
Baltimore Female Seminary at Foodiow. 

Missionary influence eiUicr in this mid-century period or in 
later years is difliaili to cv.aluatc. Although some few of die 
Chinese persuaded to accept the new faith were eventually to 
play an important role in dteir country's life, the number of 
converts to Christianity among the great masses of the people 
was negligible. More significant was the part played by mission- 
aries m spreading other western ideas and piactices, and the 
subsequent impetus given to secular education and reform. As 
the principal cliannel through which China gradually learned 
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more oJ the "West, the missmnanes were preparing the ground 
for the revolution that was to lead to the overthrow o£ the 
Manchu dynasty and establishment o! a Chinese republic. 
Their activities were not by any means the sole cause for these 
later evenu China finally began to adapt herself to the modem 
world as a consequence of the general impact of the West upon 
her national life in many different forms— military political 
and economic as well as cultural Nevertheless the inRuence 
of American missionaries helped materially to shape the course 
of future events 

It is interesting to note that references to the United States 
in Chinese histones of this period reflected a very favorable 
view of American institutions This was inie of the first of 
such accounts in the Hat kxto T u Chtk of Commissioner Lm 
the ofBaal who m 1839 had seired the foreign opium stocks 
and also of the book by another mandarin named Sen ki yu 
In a striking eulogy of Washington, the latter aediicd our 
first President with proposing the election of men to public 
office and then commented Where in the v^orld can be 
found a mode more equitable? 

In some respects quite as important as the role of the mission 
aries in teaching the Chinese the vrays of the est was their 
part in mterpreung to Westerners the way’s of China Through 
books official reports and other publications including the 
Chm«c flepoidoiy which was founded as a medium for ex 
plaining ^mese culture they added greatly to American 
knowledge of China As many of the missionaries came from 
small towns and were supported bv local church commumues 
new lies were also form^ with China in parts of the country 
that had formerly had no contacts whatsoever with the Asiatic 
world The cunosity over things Chtnese. at first largely con 
fined to the Atlantic seaboard, gradually spread more widely 
through the Middle ^V est. A basts was established for a national 
interest in China quite apart from economic considerations 

Although the United Sutes had not hesitated to compel 
China to grant 11 the commercial pnvacges which Great Bnt 
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ain had secured from the Imperial Go\c:nracni through vrar, 
and the missionarit'; thc)r)«''h ei <.tubbornl) in^t«'ted ujKm fuH 
protection for their rights ho'serer tfics find been obtained, 
an underhing Amciican vjanpathy for China rms progrcso’tth 
strengthened during tho'c mid<cmijr\’ dajs It led to a tense 
of national obligation to aid in the rejtncnation of the Chi- 
nese people. Practice all too often failed to conform to otir 
lofty ideals, bm the concept of helping China alons: the d’iH- 
ailt path of adjusting herself to v.cstcrn civtliratum u-as ncser 
wholly forgotten 
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The Treaty ol \V’an5hja had established tlie permanent bases 
o[ American policv tQ^^aTd China Us provisions tor exirater 
ritonaliiy and most favored nation treatment provided a 
framcMorV within whidi it was hoped otir trade would con 
tmue to grow and expand Events m the Far East during Uie 
183OS were to put these pnnaples to the test against a 
troubled background of war and civil strife that nearly caused 
the collapse of the Chinese Empire Wlule our growing na 
iional interest in eastern Asia was being reflected in the voy 
ages of the tea clippers missionary enterprise in China and 
Commodore Perrys expedition to open up Japan diplomacy 
also wrote a new cliapter m American Clunese political rela 
tions that had both important and far reaching consequences 
Neither the Emperor nor the Imperial Court had fully ac 
cepicd the implications of the concessions that China had been 
compelled to make to the western powers after her defeat m 
the Anglo-Chinese war Basic differcncts in their concepts of 
law and treaties were a barrier to full understanding bets\een 
China and the IVest under the best of circumstances, and cir 
cumstances were not of the best The officials charged with the 
conduct of foreign relations skillfully evaded all possible treaty 
obligations The foreign envoys were not allowed to go to 
Peking efforts to cominunjcaie directly with die Emperor were 
completely blocked Tlie attitude of the mandarins remained 
one of indiflerence to all matters of trade and commerce The 
privileges that bad been granted they felt need not be taken 
loo seriously In spite of the shattering impact of England s 
mihury might China s outlook had changed very slightly In 
stubborn complacency her rulers believed that the unwelcome 
importunities of the \Ve5i could somehow still be ignored. 
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The terms o£ the Treaty o£ Wanghia definitely provided for 
direct diplomatic relations between the United States and 
China. But again and again tire Imperial commissioner in 
Canton, who was also the Governor-General o£ the southern 
provinces, politely rejected the approaches o£ our diplomatic 
envoys. \Vhen Humphrey Marshal, the American commis- 
sioner in 1853, requested an interview upon reaching China, 
he received the bland reply that while the Imperial commis- 
sioner was “exceedingly desirous” for such a meeting, it was 
hardly possible. "I, the minister, am at present at the Shaou- 
- chow Pass, and I, the governor, having superintendance of 
everything, have not the slightest leisure.” A year later Mar- 
shall’s successor, Robert M. McLane, was put off with an 
equally baffling rebuff. “Just at this moment I, the Minister,” 
read the official notice, “am superintending the affairs of the 
army in several provinces and day and night have no rest. 
Suffer me then to wait for a little leisure, when I ^s'ill make 
selection of a propitious day, that we may have a pleasant 
meeting." 

The propitious day never arrived. Neither Marshall nor 
McLane could make any impression upon what the former 
angrily declared to be the elusive mandarin’s “ridiculous ex- 
clusiveness and airogant pretensions of superiority.” Each in 
turn soon realized that the Imperial commissioner’s “want of 
leisure was a deliberate policy, upon implicit orders from 
Peking, to avoid any direct contact with the foreign envoys 
Marshall would have liked to counter these rebuffs by pro- 
ceeding^ to the north and insisting upon direct communica- 
tions with the Imperial Court, but he lacked the military or 
naval support without which such a gesture would have been 
completely futile. 

The situation in which the foreigners found themselves 
grew particularly vexatious in Canton. Anti-foreign feeling 
remained strong in this port where the English and Chinese 
had first come into open conffict. Treaty guarantees of pro- 
tecuon were of htde avail when the local officials completely 
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shut their eyes to them Trade vras hampered at e^cry turn 
access to the city of Canton s^as arrogantly refused and neither 
Americans nor British felt their li'cs svere safe Increasing 
friction almost inevitably led to open dashes and as a decade 
earlier England was prepared to use force in protecting and 
expanding her interests 

The incident which brought matters to a head ^^as the seu 
urc by the Canton authorities of some Chinese sailors aboard 
a British registered ship the Arrout m October 1856 When 
the Imperial Commissioner refused to make amends for this 
msuU to the British flag naval operations were at once com 
menced and Great Entam and CSiim found themselves m 
solved m hostilities which were 10 become known as the 
Arrow ^Var 

The Americans in Canton conforming in turn to their 
poliqr on earlier occasions tried to maintain a careful neu 
irality After their withdrawal from Canton however a boat 
flying the American flag was fired upon by the Chinese forts 
guarding the outer defenses of the city Commodore James 
Armstrong in command of our naval forces in Chinese waters 
refused to let this attack pass without retahanon and returned 
the next day to bombard the forts An apology by the Chinese 
officials for firing on the American flag prevented this collision 
however from having any further serious repercussions and 
American forces did not again intervene m the continuing hos 
tilmes between the British and auncse 

As evidence of our olfiaal policy of avoiding confiict with 
the Chinese, even though it might mean standing aside while 
England contested for what vverc quite as much American as 
British rights Commodore Armstrong was mildly rebuked for 
h« forceful action Scoetary of State Marcy wrote our com 
missioncr in China that President Pierce was not happy over 
the situation I think he is inclined to regret Marcy said 

that Uiere had not been more caution on the part of our 
naval force in the beginning and more forbearance in the 
subsequent steps 
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The Americans on the ground felt quite othenvise. The in- 
cident was interpreted as conclusively proving that only a dis- 
play of military power could persuade China to acknowledge 
her international commitments It was believed that the time 
had long since arrived when the United States should make it 
dear to the Chinese that for Americans, as well as for the 
British, injury added to insult in the treatment of foreigners 
would not be tolerated. “Diplomatic intercourse can only be 
had with this government,” McLane forcefully declared, "at 
the cannon’s mouth.” 

As for conditions farther north, they tvere marked on the 
one hand by the spectacular growth of Shanghai as the prin- 
cipal center for foreign trade, and on the other by increasing 
difBculties, not alone the fault of the Chinese authorities, in 
administering commercial regulations WTien Marshall ar- 
rived at this thriving port in 1853, he found a community of 
271 foreign residents who already had their own hotel, bank, 
hospital, church and newspaper. With some seventy-one Amer- 
ican vessels visiting it in a single year, he was convinced that 
Shanghai was “destined to become the greatest city of Eastern 
Asia, and most intimately of all connected with America." Yet 
conditions were in many -ways chaotic In spite of the fact that 
our treaty with China had outlawed the traffic in opium, a 
smuggling trade had arisen with the connivance of Chinese 
officials: there were widespread graft and corruption in the 
collection of duties on legitimate imports, and no adequate 
provision had been made for maintaining order among Amer- 
ican sailors The last-named problem was a responsibility of 
the United States Government under tlie extraterritoriality 
terms of the treaty, but the disgraceful brawls and drunken 
rioting in the Shanghai foreign community had become no- 
torious It was true that the Chinese “were cither unable or un- 
willing to carry out their obligations under the treaties, but 
the attitude of the Americans, as well as other foreigners, re- 
vealed little of the spirit of cooperation that could alone have 
made the neiv treaty arrangements workable. 
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The immediate suu4tion in either Canton or Shanghai was 
overshadowed in the early 1850s however, by far more im 
portant developments that lor a time cast m doubt the whole 
basis of our relationship with China It was in these mid-cen 
tury years that China was swept by the bloody scourge of the 
Taiping Rebellion 

This great revolt hreaVing out in the general vicinity of 
Canton in 1849 reflected the underlying discontent of the 
Cliinese masses with Manchu rule It was inspired in part by 
the failure of the imperial authorities to protect China from 
the western barbarians and foreshadowed later upsurges of 
nationalistic feeling directed against both the Manchus and 
other foreigners Thousands of peasants were attracted to the 
banner of its visionary leader Hung Hsui-chuan, and they 
had gradually swept northward in a victorious march to the 
\angize Valley There they had set up in 1853 a new govern 
merit m sharp defiance of the Son of Heaven The movement 
had a pseudo religious as well as political character Hung 
Hsm-diuan had come under the influence of the Baptist mis 
sionary Issachar J Roberts Interpreting as revelations from 
Heaven the visions that came to him during the epileptic fits 
to which he was periodically subject Hung became convinced . 
that he was himself a second Son of God a divine younger I 
brother of Jesus Clirist The rule whidi he established at his' 
capital in Nanking where twenty thousand Manchus were 
slaughtered m consolidating his authority was to revive the 
anaent glories of China through establishment of the Taiping 
Tienkuo or Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace 

The ^fanchu bannerraen and other imperial forces had been 
unable to hall the advance of these fanatical rebels who laid 
waste villages massacred the peasants and cut down all forces 
sent against them Dominating ihc \angt2e Valley, they men 
aced Shanghai and attempted to marcli farther north to Peking 
Itself Any day may bring forth the fruits of successful revo- 
lution in the utter overthrow of the existing dynasty Com 
missioncr Marshall reported home in April 1853 But the atti 
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tude of the foreigners was for a time one of hope rather than . 
fear. Disregarding the excesses that had marked the rebels’ 
northward march and the t)Tannical nature of Hung Hsui- 
chuan’s gotemment, they believed that the Taipings had truly 
adopted Christianity and that their triumph might mean a new 
day for China and the breaking-dotm of her hostility to the 
West. These optimistic \iews, crossing the Pacific, tvere re- 
flected in President Pierce’s annual message to Congress. “The 
condition of China at this time,” he declared, “renders it prob- 
able that some important changes will occur in that vast em- 
pire which v«ll lead to a more unrestricted intercourse with 
it.” 

Missionary circles both in China and at home showed even 
more svmpathv for the Taipings The professions of religious 
faith made b) Hung Hsui-chuan were taken very seriously. He 
had summoned Issachar J. Roberts to Nanking “to assist m 
establishing the truth.” 1\Tule his missionary mentor was not 
to reach the capital until several ^ears later, when disillusion- 
ment had already set in as to the nature of the Taiping move- 
ment, this invitation was regarded as proof of the rebel chief- 
tain’s sincerit)’. 

.Among Americans whose interest ^^•as trade and commerce, 
the conversion of the Chinese to Chnsuanity did not seem so 
important, but vs-hat appeared to be the impossibility of work- 
ing with the Imperial Government made them welcome the 
prospect of any other regime replacing it. There v^-as also the 
belief in some quarters that the Taipings might overthrow the 
Manchu dynasty, but would then prove incapable of main- 
taining their oivn nationwide control. And the expected result 
was the break-up of China, and new opportunities for the 
foreigner. It will not be many years,” a writer who held this 
point of vdew wrote in the North American Review, “ere we 
find European influence, hitherto so powerless in the high 
exclusive walls of Peking, operating with wonderful force at 
the courts of a score of kingdoms, petty in comparison vrith 
- great aggregate of which they once formed a part ” 
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Although Marshall had himseU predicted the oserthrow oE 
the ^^anchus he soon reached the conclusion that sudi an 
e\ent tvould be tsholly mimical to American interests He was 
prepared to run counter to general foreign opinion m China 
and also to American opinion at home m urging support oE 
the Imperial Government It vias not that he had any lo%c for 
the mandannaie at Peking He belies ed it to be impotent 
Ignorant and conceited But the Tatpings Here no better in 
his opinion and they had no real idea whatsoeser o£ the 
functions of gosernment The consequence of their triumph 
would be internal chaos Marshall belies ed inspiring the other 
powers notably Great Britain or Russia to try to svm control 
over a prostrate country lying like a lamb before the shearers 
as easy a conquest as were the provinces of India. What 
would then happen to American rights and privileges he 
asked how could the United States safeguard its interests’ 
Whenever the avarice or the ambitions oE Russia or Great 
Britain shall tempt them to uke the prizes Marshall re< 
ported the Eate oE Asia wdl be sealed and the future Chinese 
relations of the United States may be considered as closed for 
the ages unless now the United Sutes shall tod the untoward 
result by adopting a sound policy It is my opinion that the 
highest interests of the United States arc involved in sustaining 
China— maintaining order here and engrafting on this worn 
out stock the healthy principles which give life and health to 
governments rather than to sec China become the theater of 
widespread anarchy, and ultimately the prey of European am 
buions 

Since the United States had been promised most favored [ 
nation treatment in the development oE its trade it appeared} 
logical to Marshall to seek to support the government that had 1 
made this pledge His stand in the 1830 s was exactly that 
which Secretary Hay was to take at the dose of the century 
The Open Door doctrine and its corollary oE sustaining 
China s political and territorial integrity could not have been 
more dearly forecast Irorucally enough considerations in 
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\ Giving that nation tshose attack on China almost a century 
later tvas to draw us into war in defense of our tradition po 
icy, sened sometshat to tic Marshall's hands. He was unable to 
secure the cooperation of tlie commander of our nas-al 
in the Far East in upholding his policy because Commodore 
Perry wished to keep clear of all possible entanglements m 
China v.hile trying to open up Japan. 

-A.t the same time, Marshall did not t\ish to bolster up c 
Manchu regime without a guarantee of additional commerci 
prisUeges. This did not mean ans sort of territorial 
sions “An interference by the United States in Chinese afla^, 
he v.Tote, "would have no object but to preserve the nation- 
ality of China; to revivify her, to elevate her people, and to 
stimulate them to win augmented happiness by a proper an^^ 
peaceful, but scientific, employment of tlieir natural energies 
Yet the conditions for sucli development, in his opinion, were 
that the entire Yangtze \''alle)’ should be tlirown open to trade, 
full freedom accorded for religious worship and international 
relations placed upon a practical basis with establishment of 


a ministry of foreign affairs at Peking. 

Only in one highly limited respect did Marshall find an 
opportunity to support the impierial authorities. In September 
1853 a band of rebels, formerly associated with the Taipings 
but at this jioint acting independently of them, attacked Shang- 
hai. They made no attempt to invade the foreign settlement, 
where hastily enrolled volunteer troops stood on guard, but they 
easily won full control of the Chinese dty. W'ldi the complete 
collapse of all authority, the question arose as to whether the 
foreigners, zealously pursuing their trade m spite of war and 
turmoil, vs-ere under any obligation to make their usual cus- 
toms payments or otherwise observe their treaty obligations 
In the face of the wavering attitude of the British, who still 
regarded the Taipings with considerable s>mpadiy, Marshall 
took the unequivocal stand that the United States would in so 
far as possible act to uphold the authority of the Imperial 
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GoNcrmneni and protect »b nghts in so important 4 source 
ot rcNcnue as cistoms coUeniom 

It is my purpose he stated to perform punctihousl) 
every obUgation assumed by the United States under the treaty, 
and to refrain from embarrassing the public administration of 
Chinese affairs by throwing unnecessary obstacles m the way 
No precedent no example furnished by other powen will m 
duct me to forego the faithful and honest execution of our 
plain international obligations 

His stand compelled the British to modify ibeir attitude and 
cvcmually swing over wholly to the American position Tliey 
could not afford to do otherwise in the li^hi of possible re 
establishment of unperial authority Also they were gradually 
beginning to feel that British interests quite as much as Ameri 
mn interests, would in the long run be best served by the main 
tenance of bfanchu rule rather than by any further extension 
of that of the Taiptngs After a period during which Marshall 
had collected in behalf of the Chinese government all tariff 
duties owed by Amencans the issue appeared 10 be solved 
with reestablishment of imperial control over the local custom 
houses 

This was the measure of Marshall s intervention in Chinese 
affairs and soon aftenvards he returned to the United States 
The customs house business had however an important se 
quel 'When the new American commissioner, Robert M 
l^IcLane reached China in April 1854 the imperial authorities 
had once again been forced to abandon revenue collections 
and as far as the foreigners were concerned Shanghai had be 
come virtually a free port The British were now fully pre 
pared however to cooperate with the Americans m mainlam 
mg the stand Marshall had originally taken A system was 
consequently worked out perhaps on British suggestion but 
pressed most vigorously by McLane whereby a foreign board 
of customs inspectors was established The duties this board 
collected vvere to be handed over to the agents of the Imperial 
Government thus assuring Peking of the revenue of which u 
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was being deprived by the inability of local officials to handle 
the situation. 

If the immediate importance of this move was the proof it 
afforded of the desire of tlic Anglo-American powers to uphold 
the Manchu regime, its long-range significance lay in what was 
to prove to be tlie permanent establishment of foreign control 
over the collection of duties in the Chinese treaty ports. As m 
tlte case of the grant of extraterritoriality itself, tlie creation 
of this Inspectorate of Maritime Customs was at the time de- 
signed to safeguard Chinese quite as much as foreign interests. 
It had the full approval of the Imperial Government. But also 
like extraterritoriality, control over customs collections was to 
become a deeply resented infringement of Chinese sovereignty. 
For despite the mounting insistence of the Chinese in later 
years that they nere capable of handling their otvn affairs, the 
powers refused to relinquish what had proved to be a highly 
advantageous privilege. It was not until 1930 that China 
finally succeeded in recovering her right both to determine her 
own tariffs and to collect her own customs duties. 

Marshall and McLane rvere also involved in these years m 
the complicated negotiations rvhich provided a basis for estab- 
lishment of Shanghai's International Settlement. Although set 
against a background of civil Avar and constant threats to the 
security of the foreign community, this issue did not actually 
involve either the Taipings or the Imperials. The Chinese 
government had already set aside an area in Shanghai Avhere 
foreigners could settle, Avith enjoyment of the extraterritorial 
rights to Avhich their treaties entitled them, and the real ques- 
tion at stake appeared to be Avhether it Avas to be Avholly con- 
trolled by the British. Questions of land titles and consular 
jurbdiction created continual conflict, and the Americans felt 
that their rights Avere being ignored. The solution finally 
Avorked out provided for joint control over the area ceded by 
the Chinese through establishment of a foreign municipal 
gOA’emment, deriving its authority from the Chinese govem- 
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ment but wholly independent of it under authority of the 
several powers exiratemiorial rights 
It was first proposed that all Chinese be expressly forbidden 
to live in what became the Imemational Settlement and one 
of the provisional regulations of its municipal code laid down 
sutji a ban Marshall stubbornly opposed this plan Such a 
regulation he declared was wholly objectionable as areatmg 
invidious distinctions against the Qiinese and exercising ex 
acily the spirit of exclusiveness towards tliem which we now 
complain of when exercised towards ourselves Once again he 
won his point Marshall s sometimes angry resentment of the 
haughty pretensions of the Manchu mandannaie did not lead 
him to Ignore the rights of the Chinese people He ably de 
fended American interests during his brief stay in Shanghai 
but on broad grounds that sought also to promote what he 
believed to be the wellbeing of China 
The problems involved in establishing the Iniemauonal 
Settlement had. m any event been so reasonably handled that 
McLane was able to report in that the new system of 
government was working out to the mutual benefit of both 
foreigners and Chinese The concurrent and joint action of 
the consuls and the local authorities of China he wrote, 
{have] established a fundamental basis on whidi the 
rights and privileges of all are firmly planted 
In dispatching McLane to China the State Department had 
instructed him to investigate the Taipmg regime at Nanking 
With the possible view of granting il de facto recognition This 
policy accorded with the general sympathy for the rebels in 
the United States but McLane was quickly convinced that 
Marshall s attitude was the far sounder one For all its efforts 
to maintain order and institute reforms the Taiping govern 
ment appeared to be losing control of the situation at Nan 
king Internal rivalries that were later to lead to a reign of 
bloody lawlessness had already become a weakening influenre 
and debauchery was widely prevalent in court circles More 
Over, when McLane sought to get m touch with the minister 
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of foreign affairs, to arrange a visit to NanlJng, he was ticatei 
vriih little respect. “If }ou do indeed resjKct Heaven and recc^- 
nice die Sotcreign," the .American commissioner icas told, 
"then our celestial court . . . will most assuredly regard your 
faithful purpose and permit }ou year by year to bring trib- 
ute. . . ." 

.Any idea of dealing v.uh the Taipings teas noiv completely 
dismissed, but the Imperial Gotemment's continued disregard 
of its treaty obligations le-d to rcncv.-cd insistence tliat Pehir.g 
somehosv be compelled to preside more protection for foreign 
trade. McLane cortsequently soon rcccivc-d instructions from 
Washington to demand a revision of the Treaty of ISangnia 
in accordance iviih its ov.ti prosisions for reviese after ncelse 
years He sras directed to proceed north, in company v.ith the 
British emoy, to the mouth of the Peiho River, leading to 
Peking, and diere enter into negotiations v.ith the imperisl 
authorities. This mission tvas not one v.hit more successtui 
than previous attempts to deal direaly vriih the court. Ths 
Imperial Gosemment s\-as dangerously threatened by the Tat- 
pings. Its very existence appeared to be at stake. But the taaii- 
darins satv no reason to make further concessions to “foreign 
devils" for v.'hom they had no more love than they had for 
"the long-haired robbers" of the Yangtze Valley. The demand 
for treaty revision ■svas abruptlv refused. The inhospitable 
treatment meted out to the tv.'o envoys graphically demon- 
strated the unchanging attitude of the court in spite of its nuS" 
fortunes at the hands of domestic rebels. 

hIcLane vvas incensed. The reward for the measures vvhiih 
both he and Afarshall had initiated to sustain the imperial au- 
thority- at Shangaai vras a humiliating and ignominious rebuE- 
Should the Emperor persist in his obdurate refusal to consider 
revision of the treaties, he now recommended that all the prin- 
cipal rivers of Caina should be placed under naval blockade 
"until the rommerdai privileges of buying from and selling 
to persons in China, without limitation or restraint, is re- 
spected, and all the other treaty stipulations recxKmized and 
en£ort»L ...” ° 
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Compelled to resign because of ill health soon after this un 
lucky northern expedition Md^ne gave over his post to Dr 
Peter Parker the former medical missionary in Canton The 
nevtf commissioner was even more aggressive in his demand for 
bringing pressure upon the Imperial Government An ira 
pcnalist of the Seward and Perry school he was anything but 
averse to the idea of taking advantage of China s recalcitrance 
for obtaining an American temiorwl foothold in eastern Asia 
In December 185G he specifically proposed that die United 
States take over Formosa (England and France being urged 
at the same time to occupy other territory) and hold the island 
until full satisfaction was obtained for injuries done kmencans 
or the American flag 

The State Department disapproved of all suggestions for 
forceful action or for seeking to gam a territorial stake in 
China It might prove necessary to increase our naval forces in 
Cliinese waters to assure greater respect for American rights 
Secretary Marcy declared but the President will not do it for 
aggressive purposes The desirabihiv of treaty revision was 
fully recogruted in Washington but it was 10 be obtained if 
at all by peaceful persuasion rattier than any threat of force 
hforeover overtures from England and France for joint action 
to present a united front against China were rejected The 
United States as vve liave seen Vvould take no part m the hos 
tiluies (hat had already broken out at this time between Eng 
land and China m the so<alled Arrow W ar and it was deter 
mined at all cosis to pursue a policy of friendly neutrality in 
all phases of us Chinese policy 
Nevertheless a highly anomalous situation was rapidly de 
vclopmg England and France v>ere resolved to force the 
Imperial Covcmmenl to revise m treaties and a highU 
unfortunate tram of cv enis was soon 10 lead to w hat is knowm 
as the Anglo-French war with China President Buchanan 
coming into office in iSsy in succession to President Pierce 
at one and the same time declared his sympathv for Anglo- 
French aims and his refusal to give them any armed support- 
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WilJiam B. Reed was sent out to China in the new capacity oi 
em oy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, to place i® 
on a le^el trith the other foreign emoys, tvdth inscrucrions to 
cooperate tnth the British and French envoys, but under no 
arcumstances to let such cooperation involve the United States 
in any hostilities. ^ 

In 1858 the curious spectacle was consequently presented 
the American minister, together with the Russian minister who 
had sometrhat comparable instructions, accompanying uk 
B ritish and French ministers to the mouth of the Peiho, an 
calmly standing aside whde Anglo-French nasnl forces battered 
down the Taku forts which guarded the river’s approaches. As 
the British and French ministers then proceeded triumphantly 
upstream in a vessel flying both their national flags, Reed an 
his Russian colleague followed more sedately in a steamer fly 
ing American and Russian ensigns. Negotiations Avere then 
held at Tientsin benreen the chastened plenipotentiaries of th^ 
Imperial Government and the envoys of both the beUigeteni 
and neutral nations, ivhich resulted in a complete revision of 
China’s treaty relations wath the irestem ivorlcL 
The major interest of the United States in these negoua- 
tions, as Humphrey Marshall had first declared, iras to secure 
more binding guarantees for the protection of American ihe^ 
and property, additional opportunities for trade through the 
opening of the Yangtze ports, full religious toleration for both 
missionaries and their converts and direct access to the I®' 
penal Ckiurt at Peking These objectives tvere obtained and 
through application of the most-fa\ ored-nation dause, such 
additional privileges as Great Britain and France secured svere 
also shared by the Americans. Trade trith the interior icss 
largely opened up, and, most important, China was restricted 
to levying no more than a 5 per cent duty on imports, to be 
wholly coUeaed by the foreign-controlled Inspettorate of 
Manume Customs. Induded in the neiv tarifi schedules wus a 
emtov^ duty on opium, in effect legalizing a traffic tvbich the 
Amencans had formerly dedared to be contraband. 
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It K true that in ntgoualing the Treaty of Tientsin the 
United Stales sought to demonstrate its continued friendship 
for China It sm expressly stipulated that * if any other nation 
should act unjustly or oppressiscty, the United States will ex 
ert their good offices to bring about an amicable arrange 
ment of the question Yet v.e made little effort to safeguard 

what e\en several members of the American mission considered 
China s justified rights ^Ve not only held ourselves aloof while 
England and France struck a disastrous blow at Clnnese sover 
eigniy by forcefully compelling treaty revision but after the 
deed was done, wc daimcd oiir share of the plunder Whatever 
may be said as to Chinas bringing of sudi treatment upon 
bersell through her own superciUom and anogani attitude the 
role of the United States had very little to commend it 
The treaty was signed on June i8 and duly ratified by 
the United States and Chinese govcmmenis Normally this 
would have meant an end to the matter but the formal ex 
change of ractfccauans brought up once again the bitterly dis* 
puted issue of the reception of foreign envoys at the Imperial 
Court ^Vhen the United States minister especially deputed to 
exchange ratifications John E Ward reached the mouth of 
the Pciho in company with the other foreign envoys charged 
with the same mission it quirkly became apparent that Peking 
was not prepared even yet to receive ilicsc emissaries on terms 
of equality Barriers placed across the river s mouth barred the 
entrance of the foreign vessels 
The situation confronting Ward closely paralleled that with 
which Reed had been faced just a year earlier For while the 
United States was not prepar^ to use force in breaking down 
this new show of Chinese resistance both Great Britain and 
France were ready to do so So once again the Americans stood 
aside while the Anglo-French allies attacked the Taku forts 
On this occasion however, an unexpected incident raaired the 
otherwise perfect picture of our magnanimous neutrality 
IVhen the Allies were unexpeaedly repulsed in their assault 
and the English admiral wounded Commodore Tainall of the 
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U S Frigate Powhatan, the vessel idiidi had 
north, r\,-ent to the rescue and American sailors brie^ > P“ 
to serre tlie guns on a British ship It tvas an occasion 
gave birth to a famous phrase. Commodore Tatnall repu ) 
shouting "Blood is thicker than v.-atcr” as his men wen 

the Englishmen’s aid . . , j 

The risks of further hostilities caused the British and rr 
em’o}s to return to Shanghai for reinforcements after this cn 
counter, but uhen Ward was informed tliat he 
alloired to proceed to Peking by another route, he pursued is 
mission independently The Chinese provided carts or 
party and it reached tlie capital without further ina en. 
Only then did our envoy learn, as still another ironical ton 
in this long battle o\er diplomatic usage, tliat these carts ere 
the tradiuonal conve^'ances for the emissanes of tribute- 
ing nations. 

'\\’'ard nesertheless stanchly upheld national dignity uben 
the Emperor insisted that if he were to be received at court, 
he should comply with the custom of the kowtow. ‘‘I hne 
only to God and woman," was his proud reply. As the Chinese 
refused even to accept his conciliatory undertaking “to hen 
the body and slightly crook the right knee,” he thereupon le t 
the capital. If the issue were so important as a matter of pt^‘ 
tige to the Chinese, IVard felt he could make no further com 
promise. The treat)' ratifications vrere exchanged, however, at 
the coast. 

It was left to England and France, for the third time, to 
assume the responsibility of enforcing the demand for recogni- 
tion of international equality. After another and successful 
attack on the Taku forts, Anglo-French troops marched over- 
land to occupy Peking. Once in the capital they callously 
looted the dty and, in stem retribution for alleged Chinese 
atrocities, burned dovra the Emperor’s rich and splendid Sum- 
mer Palace. The Imperial Government now had no alterna- 
tive other than complete surrender and unreserved acknowl- 
edgment of the right of diplomatic residence in Pddng. 
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It may t\cll be asked i»bat attitude was being taken toward 
the Taipings while tins war tvas fouglil agimsi the Imperial 
Go%emm(.nt In sharp contrast to thcir policy in the north the 
western powers \s ere m central China doing hat the^ could to 
uphold the Manchu dynasty Although they did not mtenene 
officially in the civil war whidi continued to rage bitterly for 
all the alarms and excursions on the international front they 
lent their tacit support to Pekings campaign against the Tn 
pings and allowed their nationals to enlist m the imperial 
armies Once the Emperor had been forced to mitke the con 
cessions they considered so essenii il to th^^ir own commercial 
interests the powers were then all the more convinced that 
reestablishment of the Manchu dynasty s control over central 
China had become necessary for \siatic peace 
An American played an loiporiam role in the aid given 
the impeiial troops Ficdetnh Townsend Ward soldier of 
fortune was supported by both the American and British cn 
toys in Shanghai m raising a heterogeneous force of western 
ers Filipinos and Chinese to wage war against the Taipings 
cpii a contract basis With the promise of substantial bounties 
for every city he recovered from the rebels Ward led las little 
atmv to a series of speciacuhr victories that for the first time 
made serious inroads on Taiping power m the kan^^tze Val 
ley A colorful romantic Bgurt who went into battle carrymi, 
only a walking slick as casually as it he v\erc on an afternoon 
stroll this adventurous \ankee won the devotion of his men 
for his unfailing courage as well as miliiaty si ill The Chinese 
shovseied hitn with honors H« successes however were not 
destined to continue for very long In an attack against one of 
the rebel strongholds m iSds he was fatally wounded Wiat 
had become known as the Ever Victorious Army lost its driv 
mg force and appeared about to break np 
Its work had proved^o rffective that the American and 
British envoys were not willing to let ard s death bring this 
form of foreign aid to an end and they persuaded tlte imperial 
authoruves to name a new coounandet for the Ever Victorious 
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Army. Eventually Ivlajor Charles G. Gordon, o£ the British 
forces in China, took ov er the post and in the final suppression 
of the Taiping Rebellion, following a succession of imperial 
victories in 1864 and 1S65, "Chinese" Gordon and his troops 
played a notable part. 

Tom between the conflicting desires to maintain the fnend- 
ship of the Chinese and to secure new trade prisdleges, the 
United States had followed a polic)’ that was neither tvar nor 
peace in these complicated deselopments in North China. To 
some degree we had exercised a restraining influence upon 
the rapacity of the other powers. We had definitely taken the 
lead in supporting the Imperial Gosemment against the Tai- 
pings. Yet we had also sought to attain the same objectives for 
which England and France went to war, stood aside while they 
brought the Chinese to terms, and then insisted upon the 
right to enjoy the new prisileges which the Imperial Govern- 
ment had been compelled to concede. 

“The English barbarians,” the Imperial Commissioner vTote 
the Emperor about this time, “are . . . full of insidious schemes, 
uncontrollably fierce and imperious. The American nation 
does no more than follow in their direction.” 
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In the >ear$ following the negotiation of the Treaty of 
Tientsin tlic people of the United States were far too deeply 
absorbed in their own civil war to pay much attention to what 
was happening m China During this period and m immediate 
postwar days our minister in China nevertheless mad^ a deter 
mined effort to nvestabhsh the /nendly relations with tlie Im 
perial Government that had been so severely strained by the 
events leading to the Anglo-French war and tlie forceful rcvi 
Sion of the earlier treaties The United States pioneered in 
promoting a cooperative policy amom, all the western powers 
which sought to subnmite for the coercion of the tS^os fairer 
and more equitable treaunem of China Our willingness to 
share m the concessions obtained at the cannon s mouth was to 
be justified through throwing out national inlluenti» behind 
the movement to carry to the <Jiinese people die blessings of 
Christian eUiics Christian science and Christian aviliiation 
Seaetary of State Seward was m full sympathy with these 
objectives in our policy toward China His deep interest in the 
racific has already been noted Convinced that u was the great 
theater of future events he sought in every possible vrny, after 
the close of the Civil War to extend American inllucTlce 
throughout u$ entire area The purcliave of Alasha in iSGyj 
which he engineered almost smglefiandcdly was linked with 
his ambition to make the United States die dominant naval 
power in the Pacific and the controlling force in Far Eastern 
trade Wliile his critics ndiculed Seward s Folly and Sew 
ard s Ice Box.’ the far seeing Seaetary of Slate stoutly mam 
tamed that Alaska and the Aleutian Islands were destined to 
become a drawbridge betw-een America and Asia 
It was reported that bis soaring imperialism looked beyond 
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Ac sit TrT” 

lie actually contp ° i evidence that 

ton- and his attitude towardct 

conciliatory-. In visumcr th-,f ^ 'ras «niformIy friendly and 

tlte State Separtent , e T from 

"old China hands" that he ht? complaints of die 

in die Far East with cnfT • ‘ ^ nplteld American interests 

to conclude from oil th«e“l£s“ ho 'd 
existing conditions in Chin, -. .T, snmcymg 

don and friendship is the onJv ^ i 
pursue, and that it lii« I ^ *^it^t ive have had a dioice to 
. . Tl.; V^‘l‘;:: « l- b=c„ n„,v„idablc 

of all against China." " aggressive nation . . . least 

stiU teniatned''frr'mOTrttToha'°^r''^‘^ 

than that of the State Dcpartoent^r°t°'''^ niinister in Peking 

and it was the first tim/!i ^ 

China for more than die I ^’tid remained in 

tvas lepresented bv'a rm P'^t'ioti— the United States 

of leadei-ship tliat caused h- -J ■''’tdi die qualities 

diplomatic circles of die largely to dominate the 

became one of the kev r capital Anson Burlingame 

ottr Far Eastern poZ f? development of 

actual achievements was th nnportant than his 

introduced into Amerinn cordiality that he 

He arris ed in e,™ , relations. 

Taipings tvas finally^fanfnT 2-'^'°^'^-i§6i as die poiver of die 
erick Townsend ^\'■a^d and ii ^ support to Fred- 

'■inced „ hi, predeSo^t?!^'’'" Victonoi.rAmiy, con- 
only for "blasphemy, mLa Taipings stood 

ceeded nordi and established r PiUage " He then pro- 
American minister to be accred^rn^li^^ Peking, the first 

Imperial 

m die capital upon the apnroarti \ ^°^^°"'ing his flight 

in i860, but Burlingame af once ^ ^ '^'’Sio-French forces 

‘ook up the problem of 
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smoothing out Chinese- \inencan relations iMth Prince Kung 
who had been appointed to head the newly established TsungU 
Yamen or Ministry ol Foreign Affairs He also held frequent 
conversations with his diplomatic colleagues woihing out the 
new cooperative approadi which he had been instructed to 
adopt. 

"The policy upon which we agreed Burlingame was able 
to report to Secretary Seward by June 1865 is briell^ this 
that v«hile we claim our treaty right to buy ind sell and hire 
m the treaty ports subject in respect to our rights of property 
and person to the jurisdiction of our own governments we 
will not asV. for nor take concessions of tcmiory in the treaty 
ports or in any way interfere with tie jurisdiction of the 
Chinese Government over its own people nor ever menace the 
temiorial integrity of tlie Chinese Empire 
The United States for all its somewhat pusillantmous sett 
ttide m 1858 was ready to do everything possible to svisiain 
China s independence Burlingame was carrying another step 
fonsard the policy initiated by Caleb Cushing and reaffinned 
by Humphrey ^fa^shaU He was also pomimg the way toward 
the policy of John Kay and Htnty Stimson and Cordell Hull 
Acting upon the thesis that Uie cause of pea« in the Far 
East could be best served 1! tht western powers could agree 
among ilumiselves to the neutrality of China he hoped to 
establish a hands-off policy leaving the Middle Kingdom free 
to work out her own adjusunenu to the impact of the West 
upon her traditional ideas and ancient nisioms \s in eiery . 
phase of our Chinese policy the underlying motiv e behind this j 
cooperativ e approach was to safeguard the commercial mierestsA 
of the United Slates ^Ve were looking toward trade Never ' 
theless Burlingame perhaps more Uian any other statesman 
concerned with our posii^n m eastern Asia had also the best 
interests of China at heart and sincerely hoped that it would 
be possible to engraft western upon eastern civilization with , 
out a disruption o! the Qiinese Empire 

There were obviously many senous obstacles in the path of 
contmu^ international cooperation in Cliina It depended in 
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the first instance upon the ■vvillingness of the diplomatic envoys 
in Peking as a group to exercise a large measure of patience. 
Many of the Chinese officials tvere suU unreconciled to dealing 
trith the western powers on terms of equality, and others ivith 
more liberal \der\-s could not wholly grasp the implications of 
the new international situation. Fortunately for Burlingame, 
he found among the representatives of England, France and 
Russia men who were availing to follow his lead and who could 
work together. But there was always the danger that less en- 
lightened statesmanship on the part of any single foreign 
envoy would upset the whole program— unless, and such an 
eventuality' was remote in the i86o’s, coercive pressure could 
be brought against the nation adopting aggressive measures. 
Secretary Seward recognized the somevv-hat precarious basis of 
cooperation. He told Burlingame, however, that President 
Lincoln fully approved of what he was doing, felt that his 
ideas should be given a fair trial and hoped that the sympa- 
thetic support which the other foreign envoys were giv'ing his 
program would “render its continuance afterwards a cardinal 
fact in the policy of all the maritime powers ” 

There were various ways in which Burlingame was able to 
make his influence felt in Peking, and be succeeded in winning 
both the confidence of his diplomatic colleagues and the grate- 
ful appreciation of the Imperial Government. He stood out 
resolutely against all proposals that China should be induced 
to make fiuther concessions in the treaty ports, and on several 
occasions served as a mediator in the controversies that in- 
evitably arose wdth the Chinese authorities. He sought to help 
the Chinese in understanding the West by sponsoring the 
translation of a te.\t on international law, and with a long 
view toward the future, he engaged the services of an American 
geologist, Ralph Pumpelly, to make the first survey of China’s 
coal resources In the protection of our own immediate national 
interests, he persuaded the Tsungli Yamen to refuse permission 
for Confederate cruisers, notably the Alabama, to take refuge 
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in Climese ports during their Cwil War forays upon American 
coraiuerce in the Paafic 

The full measure of ButUngamfr s services S'as attested -when, 
as the tune approadied for a possible further revision of treaty 
relations in i8G8, China sought his aid tn presenting her case 
to the svesiem ssotid Knowing that he was about to resign his 
post at Peking Uie Imperial Government asked him to bead 
a Clunese mission in his private capacity as an American citi 
ten to visit the United States and then proceed around the 
world on a goodwill tour With some doubts and misgivings 
Burlingame accepted this post as a speaal minister for the 
management of China s diptomalic relations Two mandarin 
oSaals were associated with hint in ihe undertaking and the 
mission further consisted of some thiriv Chinese including 
six student interpreters and two foreign secreianes 

Its objective or perhaps more accurately Burlingame s ob- 
jective was to strengthen the basis of the cooperatne policy 
iR China by securing mor^ direct support for it from the gov 
ernments concerned Even when trying to act m good faith 
the imperial authorities often found themselves unable to cany 
out the terms of the new treaties Uidess Washington and Lon 
don. Pans and St Petersburg more clearly understood the 
difficulties under which the Clunese officials labored they might 
easily be led to insist upon the impossible As already suggested 
moreover ilte anti foreign elements in China were still power 
£ul The Imperial Court iiscff had by no means altogether 
shed Its old attitude of arrogant superiority and there had 
been strong opposition in some ejuarters to the very idea of 
the Son of Heaven demeaning himself by sending a mission to 
foreign countries Burlingame wished to arouse popular sym 
pathy lot China and thereby prevent any reversion to a policy 
of force whidi on the ^etcM of upholding international 
equality vvould take advantage of Chinese political and military 
weakness to demand new concessions 

News of Uie dispatch of the mission was generally hailed in 
this country both as a sign of C3una s new forward looking 
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attitude and of the helpful role the United States was playing 
in tlie national development of the Chinese people. “Of all 
the gieat powers who have had treaties witli tliem,” tlie Nation 
v<rote, America stands alone as their constant friend and ad- 
viser, witliout territorial aspirations, witliout scliemes of self- 
aggrandizement— the unpretending but finn advocate of peace 
and justice If this encomium on our foreign policy happily 
oierlooked our insistence upon all rights enjoyed in China by 
o ler nations, howeier derogatory' of Chinese sovereignty, it 
was stdl true Uiat the United States had been more friendly 
toward China tlian any European power, and sacrifice of tlie 
privileges claimed on a most-favored-nation basis would not 
necessarily have benefited China in any tray. It would-at tliis 
time or in later years— have in effect forced our withdrawal 
om tlie Far East and left China even more at tlie mercy of 
western imperialism. 


Burlingame and the two Chinese envoys arrived in San 
fencisco in April 1868 and were greeted by tlie residents of 
^ at city ivitli immense enthusiasm Curiosity naturally played 
us part m draiv’ing out the croivds which welcomed tliese first 
o ici ^ Msitors from die Middle Kingdom, but there ivas no 
question of the general atatude of friendliness. Indeed, from 
moment of its first landing, die mission’s progress across 
^ popular ovations Upon arriving 

n ashington, its members put up at Brown’s Hotel on Penn- 
fhr* ^enue and for the first time in any American city, 

lere ivas flung to die breezes die huge yellow flag bearing die 

standard of die Son of Heaven, 
nnrt attention wherever they went 

and created a sensation at the entertainments offered them by 

flsh onfT "«<=-tibly or die 

obs Aer ^ contemporary 

eiei-xT-i ''u^ unconsaous condescension, “they were 

tendhli and ‘ i-*" m^nnei, dieir unpre- 
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They ^\ere recened by President Johnson at the \\Tnte 
House s\uh customary ceremony and then entertained at an 
elaborate state dinner Both houses of Congress held receptions 
for them with a svclcome that was said to nsal the ovations 
given Ijfajetle and Kossuth After such impressive cere 
monies at the capital they went on to vasit the aties of the 
Atlantic seaboard The leading citiiens of New \ ork gav e them 
a great banquet vsiih the governor of the slate in the chair in 
Boston the City Council enienamed them and Emerson was 
among the speakers If Burlingame had ever had any qualms 
as to the mission s reception by die American public they had 
long since disappeared It had v\on a popular triumph 

Throughout tlie tour Bmjmg^nie served as the spokesman 
for his Chinese colleagues and he made a senes of memorable 
speeches calling upon the nations of the \S esi and particularly 
the United States to continue die policy of fneniy coopert 
Hon He eloquendy declared that China was ready and anxious 
to receive envoi's of western civilicuion to develop trade re 
laiions wuh all foreign countries and generally to adjust heneU 
to the nineteenth century world of factories and machines 
railways and steamship lines in accordance SMth her own de 
veloping needs 

China wished to live at peace with the rest of the v\orld 
Burlingame told his audiences ihe asked only respect for her 
neuindjiy and for the imegrity of her territory she sought 
merely a generous and Christian construction upon the treaties 
she had signed under the compulsion of vrar And in return she 
was prepared to come forth from her centuries of seclusion 
and meet tlie IVes: on terms of mutual goodwill 

I aver ilivt there is no spot on earth where there has been 
greater progress made VMthin tlic past few years than m the 
Empire of China this Amenan spokesman for the Imperial 
Government declared »n a notable address in New lork She 
has expanded her trade she has reformed her revenue system 
she has built or established a great school where modem saence 
and foreign languages are to be taught She finds that she 
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must come into relations with tliis dvilization that is pressing 
around her, and feeling that, she docs not wait but comes out 
to you and extends to you her hand. . . , She tells you tliat she 
is willing to trade with you, to buy of you, to sell to you, to 
help you strike ofl the shackles from trade. She insites your 
merchants, she indtes your missionaries. She tells the latter to 
plant the shining cross on eveiy hill and in es'cry \ alley." 

"Let her alone; let her ha\e independence," Burlingame 
pleaded; "let her develop herself in her oum time. She has no 
hostility to you. Let her do this and she ^^ill initiate a move- 
ment which will be felt in e\cry workshop of the ds Hired 
world. . . . The imagination kindles at the future svhich may 
be, and svhich will be, if you will be fair and just to China.” 

These were fine, bras e svords; and a mot ing appeal for inter- 
national equality benveen the West and the East. They aroused 
an immediate response in the United States. “A\Tiat a grand 
spectade," exdairaed one congressman caught up by Burlin- 
game's oratory, “to tdtness the four hundred millions of China- 
men, as it ts'cre, stopping in the long tide of centuries, resting 
on their oars and catching across the ocean die sounds of re- 
publican America, the hum of their machinery, the scream of 
their svhisdes, the roar of their trains, and all the multitudinous 
voices of progress so familiar to us.” 

A gloiring sision, but did it in any svay conform to realides.'’ 
.Among foreigners in the Far East, those who svere actually en- 
gaged in trade and commerce in China, there was an immediate 
and ovenshelming protest. Burlingame was dratving such a 
favorable and opdmisdc picture of conditions that it could 
not be recognized. He svas placing the China problem before 
his audiences in a completely false light, wholly misrepresendng 
the Imperial Government’s aiutude both toward foreigners and 
toward trade. There was no recognidon svhatsoever in Bur- 
lingame’s talks, it -was said, of the feeling of superiority toward 
all fVestemers that still held stray in court drdes, of the and- 
foreignism that pervaded so much of the mandarinate, and of 
the generally apathedc if not definitely obstructive attitude 
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toward what tlie ^Vest considered progress The old China 
hands declared that stiy at home Americans were being blinded 
to ‘ the imbecility ot the government and the real barbarism 
that prevails among a large portion ot the population 

The controversy that raged in the press and magannes be 
tween Burlingame s supporters and his critics generally re 
fleeted a basic difference as to the policy the United States 
should follow in the Tar East It was the old issue of friendly 
and patient cooperation on China s own terras as opposed to 
forable insistence upon the rights and privileges to whicli 
American merchants— and missionaries— felt themselves en 
tilled Still there was no question that Burlingame had been 
carried away by his sympathy (or tht Chinese to overplay his 
hand, and to depict Uieir country in the roseate hues of his 
owm hopes rather than m tlie drab colois of reality He over 
looked or ignored every instance of reactionary opposition to 
foreign innovations he magnified beyond all reason such slight 
evidence as there was of a more progressive spirit The Chinese 
people had not yet awakened m 1868 to any true desire to adapt 
their ancient civilitaiion to western ways They felt no com 
pelting interest to de«elop foreign trade Nothing could have 
been more svildly distorted than the picture of China asking 
America to plant ihe shining cross on every hill and in every 
valley 

The real power m China at this time was that remarkable 
woman the Empress Dowaj,er Tiu Hsi who completely domi 
nated the Imperial Court with only one interval of nominal 
retirement from the early i860 s until after the opening of 
the twentieth century She was the last of ilie great Manchu 
rulers both loved and feared by her subjects Only her firm 
hold on the reins of power sustained the dynasty as the dry rot 
of corruption and decadence to srfiich her own behavior con 
tnbuted prepared the way for the collapse that was to over 
whelm It so soon after Tru Hsis death For all her shrewdness 
and native ability moreover the Empress Dowager had a com 
plcte blind spot m so far as China s imemaiional relations 
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ucrc conctrasd. Tlse 3iit:<forr!£:n ot the conrs 

ctLj) in v'.'i^ in iini niiih.iit'd to hfi tnihicin'', .‘snd d.c 
t.n>; nc\.fr to become rttontded to iIk nc'tl for ite.uing the 
n.'itiom of tlie t.fitcrn t orld on v.nns of cqiinlit)'. In the con- 
'tant condietc b^r.-cc n iicr toon* fonvar<!-!ool iti" niinisteri and 
the anii-fortsrrn react ujuaritri, tt *.\.'} tlic htttr hIio could trsote 
general!) count njvon her oippm She cpjfoinircd the snnatt 
conser%at:''n of Chin.!. looLing dov.n cuth ti.idition?! tcom 
upon merchants .and leaden. ci|']>'ia!n;i; th.e introduction of 
modern means of tran^port-ation and *ct-I in::; in eserv' I'.t) to 
resist the pcrsist'.ttt ttitroachincnis o' \ cstirn cixilirUton. 

Her app'-os.al of the Unrlintraine n'lstion h.ad not been bat-Ed 
upon the idea tliat it should be an instinm<nt for paornciting 
further trade uith Cliina o'- cnrouratring ints<iona.r) tntcqirise. 
On the contrarj, <hc hope<i it '.coiihl ’.varrf off all such .activity 
and forestall addition.al fo>-cign demands In dirca contradic- 
tion to 50 much of sshai nurlingame sea.s saying, supposedi) 
in the name of the Imperial Cosernment, the real Chinese at- 
titude IS revealed in a contemporary secret memorial to the 
throne from a high ranging oirici.**!. Concessions in regard to 
building railroad.s and telegraph lines, ojienmg the rivers to 
steamboat transporiauon and further promoting trade in the 
interior, tliis doaiment cmphaiicaliy stated, vcouid be disas- 
trous for China. If the Imperial Government should again be 
compelled to give in through die superior force of western 
arms, die memorialist declared, the myriads of common people 
“in the extremity of their poverty would see how the) could 
better diemselvc-s and rise to oppose the foreigners in a manner 
that all the audiorides in Cliina could not curb or repress.” 

A few years later bodi die arrogance and ignorance of 
Chinese officialdom were tellingly revealed in an important 
memorial from die Censor 'Wu K'o-tu, upon which die Empress 
Tm Hsi approvingly cast “die Sacred Glance." It dealt with 
the disputed question of an imperial audience and actually 
advised concessions But on what grounds- The foreign envoys 
were so far beneath contempt that it was unseemly for the 
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Throne to WTan^Ie a^iUi them over matters of etiquette t^hidi 
they uere incapable of understanding 

They think onl> of profit and with the mereinaous hope 
of profit they beguile Ae Chinese people this memorialist 
stated 'These men know not esen the meaning of duty and 
ceremony wisdom and good faith yet we profess, forsooth 
to expect Uiem to act as if they were endowed svilh the fise 
cardinal virtucsl They knots not the meaning of the Heaten 
ordained relationship between Sovereign and Minister, between 
father and son husband and wife eltkr and younger brother 
friend and fritnd— yet wc propose to requite them to conform 
to the five pnnaples of duty It seems to me that one might 
as well bring le^eihcr dogs and horses goats and pigs m a 
public hall and compel these creatmes to perform ilie etofu 
lions of the dance! 

Burlingame at no point admitted the wide gulf still separat 
mg China and the western world as he so grandiloquently 
prodauaed the need for doser cooperation m our foreign 
policy The situation indeed had a curiously paradoxical 
aspecL China was unwilling to recognize the equality of the 
foreign powers even though events had cruelly demonstrated 
their material superiority, and m trying to force upon China 
fonnal acceptance of sudi equality the ^Vest vos actually tm 
posing upon her a degrading infcnoniy The Chinese did not 
liavc the practical wisdom and the ^Ve5t did not have the 
magnanimity to make international equality a reality Bur 
lingaine i«s fainJy seeking lo establish a relationship that 
cucumstances m both the East and the West rendered impos 
sible throughout the nineteenth century 

There was however one concrete result from his mission 
in the United St iies In July i86S a new treaty or rather an 
amendment to die Treaty of Tientsin vsas signed at ^Vashing 
tori by the Chinese envoy and Secretary of State Seward lu 
general articles strengthening the provisions already incor 
porated in earlier treatiesand once again disavowing any m \ 
teimon on the part of the United States to intervene m China s 
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internal affairs, trere not of great importance. There vtbs , 
however, one inno^ ation. The two nations mutually agreed to 
recognize “the inherent and inalienable right of man to change 
his home and allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of the 
free migration and emigration of their citizens and subjects, 
respecth ely, from one country' to the other, for purposes of 
curiosity, of trade, or as permanent residents." 

To the implications of this encouragement of immigration 
ire shall return. It is sufficient to note at this point that the 
clause in question, incorporated in the treaty upon the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Seirard rather than of Burlingame, clearly 
demonstrates that far from there being any official objection 
to the entry of Chinese laborers into this country' in 1868, a 
prinapal objective of the treaty was to promote such immigra- 
tion. Widiin a feir years a quite different attitude was to pre- 
vail, and the United States adopted a policy’ aimed at the ex- 
clusion of ail Cliinese. These conditions were not foreseen 
ivhen Burlingame and Seward so confidently signed their new 
treaty. 

The Cliinese mission left the United States soon after signa- 
ture of tills pact to proceed on its tour of the European capitals 
In London it met a reception almost as cordial as that en- 
countered in this country, and the British government officially 
assured Burlingame that it had no intention of applying any 
unfriendly pressure upon China. Paris and Berlin were some- 
what cooler in their attitude and neither government would 
make any definite commitments as to their policy’. The visit to 
Sl Petersbuig brought the mission to a tragic end. Burlingame 
was stricken with pneumonia and died in Eebniary 1S70. 
MTiile his Chinese colleagues ivent on to Brussels and Rome, no 
further efforts were made to enter into negotiations irith tlie 
European gosemments. 

In so far as relations between the United States and China 
. were concerned, the Burlingame mission had sen-ed greatly 
\ to increase American interest in China. It both strengthened 
the traditional sympathy of the public for the Chinese people, 
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and fortified the popular belief m the immense potentialities 
of the China majkei Yet by raising far too high the hope for 
more practical cooperation on the part of the Imperial Gov 
emmenc and by painting a much too promising picture of 
Chinas progress along the road to internal stability and re 
form, It led to ieen disappointments and a subsequent decline 
in the friendly relations it had hoped to promote 

Had Burlingame lived to return to China the results might 
have been more favorable Yet it is highly improbable that he 
could have done very much to convince the imppnal authorities 
of the wisdom of the policy he had so sincerely proclaimed m 
their name The Empress Dowager and her advisers interpreted 
the conciliatory attitude of the western powers as a sign of 
weakness They were actually encouraged by the reception of 
the mission m the United States and also in Great Britain to 
believe that they need not be too consaentious in carrying out 
the terms of the treaties Uiat had already been imposed upon 
them Their resistance to foreign pressures was actually intensi 
fled. They renewed their efforts to block any further encroach 
ments of a aviluation they still considered so inferior to their 
own 

ButUngame s successor at Peking J Ross Brown soon bore 
startling witness to this intramigcnl attitude An impression 
seems to have obtained m the United States that the govern 
mem of China is peculiarly (riendlv to our country he wrote 
soon after signature of the i865 treaty 'and that great ad 
vantages to our commerce are about to accrue from this pref 
crence I need scarcely say these antiapalions are without 
foundation The gos eminent of China may have preferences 
but It has no speaal regard for any foreign power The domi 
nant feeling is antipathy and distrust towards all who have 
come m to disturb the administration of its domestic affairs ' 
And on a later oixasion he declared even more emphatically 
that since the United States had been the recipient of all favors 
gained by Briush or French arms, we were considered by the 
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Chinese to be “accomplices in the acts o£ hostility committed 
by those po^s’ers.” 

Anti-foreign disturbances, and especially attacks upon mis- 
sionaries climaxed by the massacre of the members of a French 
mission in Tientsin in 1870, were a further discouraging sign 
of how completely Burlingame had misrepresented actual con- 
ditions in China. There was widespread unrest throughout the 
country, and it would continue to simmer not very far beneath 
tire surface until the outbreak, of the Boxer Rebellion, as a 
consequence of the Chinese people’s deep-seated hostility to- 
ward all foreign innovations. The Imperial Government did 
nothing to meet the issue. On the contrary, its own attitude 
stimulated the fears of the peasants. 

As a final example of how little China had in truth changed, 
the perennial audience question once again came up and was 
finally settled only by the most grudging concessions. In 1873 
the young Emperor (in whose name Tzu Hsi had been ruling) 
came of age. The official reception of the foreign envoys could 
no longer be postponed, and in the spirit expressed in the me- 
morial to the throne already quoted, preparations were finally 
made for this significant ceremony. The American minister at 
the capital, Frederick F. Low, was instructed to proceed with 
due regard "for the inveterate prejudices and grotesque con- 
ceit of the Chinese courtiers," but nonetheless to refuse abso- 
lutely' to perform the kowtow. Only after four months of stub- 
born argument was an agreement reached between the court 
officials and the diplomatic corps in vrhich three formal bows 
were accepted as sufficiently respectful of his Imperial Majesty 
When the great day dawned, the foreign envoy's entered the 
reception hall together, and after a speech of congratulation 
by the Russian minister, as dean of the diplomatic corps, each 
in turn laid his letter of credence before the Emperor. Prince 
Rung then expressed the friendly sentiments of the throne and 
after their three formal bows, the envoys withdrew. Precedent 
had been shattered; foreigners had stood in the awful presence 
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of ihe Son of Heaven Yet tlie Chinese had the last word The 
Emperor had neither risen trom his throne nor spoVen to the 
ministers Tlie audience had been held not in the I-orbidden 
City, but in the Patilion of Purple Light which custom set 
aside for the reception of the envois of tributary states 
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The darkest chapter in Chinese-American relations centers 
about the immigration of Chinese laborers into the United 
StatK There was justification for the vigorous demand of Cali- 
fornia and other Pacific Coast states that it should somehow be 
regulated and controlled. The problem of assimilation it pre- 
sented could not be casually dismissed. But prejudice rather 
than fam play was allowed to dictate national policy, and the 
rights of the Chinese themselves were callously disregarded as 
the whole issue became entangled in the interplay of partisan 
j States found itself doing just what it had 

condemned Chma for doing. It adopted a program of rigid 
exclusion, and in so doing violated both the spirit and the letter 
Qt Its treaty engagements 
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quenily iViey bad no •\\j%es or driWrcn to nipport They tvcre 
not interested in the lerincments of s^esicrn civiluation and 
therefore spent nothing on Jimirics It was hardly surprising 
that native worken trying to compete svith them m the labor 
market obstinalclv closed their e^es to any rights to whidi 
the Chinese might be entitled and allowed prejudice wholly 
to go\em their attitude toward the deepening problem 
The clannishness of the immigrants and their retention of 
tlieirown way of life alto awoVe discomforting fears among the 
people of California The Chinese made no effort whitsoeter 
to adopt American aisioms Speaking their own language 
wearing their own name clothes retaining the distinctive 
badge of the queue CJting their own food insisting on being 
taken hack to China for butnl and worshiping their own gods 
they remained completely alien to the civiluation which sur 
rounded them They lived by themselves often m appalling 
conditions of ovetaowding and poverty in the Chinatowns 
which sprang up in almost every city As cooks and houscboys 
gardenen and latmdrymcn the Chinese were liked and trusted 
but en masse their aloof inscrutability caused them to be re 
garded With instinctive suspiaon 
Their vices were grtaily magnified Tlie Chinese were m 
veierate gamblers many were addicted to opium smoking and 
prostitution was very common But there was little warrant 
for condemning them all as modus tieaclierous characters be 
cause of the prevalence in the Chinatowns of gambling opium 
smoking and p’rostvtution Comparable vices were not wholly 
unknown among native Americans The Chinese had no mo- 
nopoly on crime Granted that dillcrences in race religion and 
culture appeared to make them unassimilable, and granted 
that their swelling numbers for a time gave some warrant to 
fears that thev might ultimately become a majority m Cali 
forma nothing could have been more unfortunate than the 
growth of the unreasoning prejudices which in spite of the 
generally dignified attitude of tlie Chinese themselves served 
at every turn to embitter taaal relations 
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Anglo-Saxon life, they ranam the same stolid Asiatio tliat 
ha\c floated on the n\en and sla\ed m the fields of Clima for 
thirty centuries of time 

Congress decided upon an insesiigilion ind a joint commit 
tec of the House and Senate prompilj Msticd the Facific Coast. 
The muhing report u’as also a siolent condemnation of the 
Clunese Present^ b) Senator Sargent of California it largelv 
eclioed the sieus of the original memorial s^iih a mass of 
taidcncc cmphasiiing the degradation immoralitj and aicc 
that supposedly existed among the Chinese Professing to fear 
that unless something u ere done Cihfornia s ivbite population 
would m time be omnumbcicd bv «is yellow residents the com 
mittee recommended that treat) arrangements with China be 
modified to permit Congress to bring relief to the Paafic states 
from the terrible srotirgc under whidi they were suffering 

A tnudi more reasoned position had been taV.cn by the orig 
tnal chairman of the committee Senator Olncr P Morton of 
Indiana He stressed the contribution that the Chinese had 
made to the deielopmcnt of the west coast asserted hi$ belief 
that the hostility against them was due far more to the fact 
that they were different from Amcneans than to either their 
alleged mccs or anv actual injury to the white people of Cah 
forma and warned against adopting a policy of exclusion 
whidi was the scry thing for which China was so strongly 
criticized Unfortunately howeser Senator Morton died before 
the committee made its final report and the majority \iew re 
fleeted little of hw moderation or sense of justice. 

As Congress prepared to aa upon the recommendation of Us 
comraittee a decided sectional split became apparent The 
iVesi wanted an imraediaic ban on immigration ilie East 
fasored less stringent action became of our treaty obligations 
VVuh some warrant the reprcscniatis es of Uie Pacific Coast 
states declared that if New England faced the same problem us 
attitude w ould be quite different Let a colony of these Asiatic 
brethren the San Franasco Argonaut said camp down 
beside Boston Common with ihetr filthy habits, their criminal 
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practices, and their nasty vices, and how long would it 
fore Beacon Hill would sniff the polluted atmosphere, an 
the overgodly of New England would send up their prajers or 
relief.” The most potverful factor blocking fair treatment or 
the Chinese, however, was that they had no vote, while thos- 
demanding their exclusion were in a position to make then 
political influence strongly felt. 

The congressional measure that emerged from these debate 
was the so-called Fifteen-Passenger Bill, adopted in 1879, ""'Irr 
prohibited any ship from bringing more than fifteen Chinee 
passengers to the United States For all its devious approa 
to the problem, this proposed law was clearly a denial of the 
principles that had been ■written into the Burlingame treat). 
President Hayes promptly vetoed it. The eastern newspapers 
hailed his forthright message as “saving the character of the 
country from humiliation among the family of nations ” Those 
on the west coast bitterly attacked it. Realizing that the issue 
had to be met, Hayes consequently dispatched a special mission 
to China to undertake negotiation of a new treaty that would 
enable the United States, without violating existing commit- 
ments, to take such action as Congress felt to be necessar)' to 
protect the national interest- 

The commission, headed by James B. Angell, President of 
the University of Michigan, held lengthy conversations Vidtli 
representatives of the Imperial Government in Peking. The 
latter were not very much concerned over immigration to the 
United States, nor ■with the status of the relatively few Chinese 
subjects who were residents there. Nevertheless the demand 
of the Angell Commission that China should admit the right 
of the United States to exclude Chinese, while freely admitting 
the nationak of other countries, was an affront to national 
pride and racial dignity that no government could accept. A 
compromise understanding was consequently witten into the 
treaty that was finally concluded on November 18, 1880. It was 
agreed that the United States could regulate, limit or suspend 
the immigration of Chinese, but not absolutely prohibit it. 
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Morco\er, such Umitaiion or suspension SN’as to be reasonable, 
apply only to Chinese s\ho s^ent to the United States as labor 
ers and not to oUicr classes and diould not aiTect the right of 
those already m the country to go and come of their own free 
will 

Concurrently with conclusion of this treaty an agreement 
WHS also reached at the request of the Chinese gos eminent 
forbidding any further importation of opium into China by 
American aiizcns ^\ hile hardly to be considered as a pro 
quo this male helped to reconcile the imperial authorities to 
their concessions on the immigration issue But Uicy shrewdly 
pointed out to the Angcll Commission the implications of the 
attitude that the United States appcarcii to be taking If now 
because of temporary competition between the Irish and 
stranger guests the Qimcse stated, a decision is lightly taken 
to change the policy of the gosemment contradiction witli the 
Consiuuuon of the United States and with existing treaties 
tannoi be asoided The oppommny to remind the Amtr 
scans of the lessons Uiey had l^n trying to teach Uie Chinese 
m regard to international equality was too good to be 
neglected 

Congress at once prepared to act under the proMsions of the 
new treaty Hie whole issue had been injened into the prcsi 
demial campaign of iSSo and with both parties adopting anti 
Chinese planks in ilicir platforms as they had mderf in 1876 
national sentiment appeared to fasor drastic legislation So 
virulent svas the exclusion lever in California that Garfield 
had faded to carry the state alter publimuon ot a letter sub 
sequcnllv shown to have been forged that purported to reveal 
that he had declared lumself in favor of Cliinese cheap labor 
If concern over the problem was not as great in oibtr parts of 
the country west coast proponents of strict regulation were able 
to muster support for passage of a bill suspending all Chinese 
immigration for twenty years 

Could this measure be reconciled w uh treaty provisions for 
die reasonable suspension of immigtaiion? With a measure 
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of political courage even greater than that avIuA 

Pr^ident Hayes to teto die Fifteen-Passenger B U, 

Arthur, tvho had succeeded to the presidenc) jjiat 

assassination, declared in anotlier ringing i i-easonable 

twenty gears’ suspension could not be . ecipitated 

in the sense meant in the Angell Treaty. His of 

a sharp fight in Congress, but despite die bitter de 
west coast members, one of whom declare la ^pgn 

would “empty die teeming, seething slave pens o 
the soil of California,” his %eto was sustained. ^rreoted 

Congress thereupon passed and President Ar . g] 

another measure is-hidi provided for a ten-year susp 
the immigration of both skilled and unskilled ^ 

ers, and also stipulated that “hereafter no state court 
of the United States shall admit Chinese to citizenslnp.^^^ ^ 
though it did not go so far as the original exclusion ^ 
law ne\ erdieless marked a complete reversal of our i 
tion policy’ in so far as it applied to the Chinese. It a ) ^ 

the traditional principle that the United States v-as o^^ ^ 
haven and asylum for peoples of all nations, and it 
tainly violated the spirit if not the actual letter of a 

with China. As events ere to prote, moreover, it esta 

precedent which tras to lead to the permanent 

Chinese laborers in later years despite die emphatic an = 

nant protests of the Imperial Government. . 

Some action to control or limit their entry’, as preii 
suggested, was completely justified. The problem of ass 
don in California could not haie been handled if Cono _ 
had withheld all cooperation by refusing to enact any 1®® 
gration laws. But a prejudiced minority exercised such ^ 
ful political pressures that Congress let itself be swayed by ® 
most emotional arguments. It was an issue that direcdy 
only the west coast, due to the continued concentradon of 
Chinese populadon in these states. In effect, California tv'as 
thus allowed to have its oim way by the abdication of nadon 
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responsibiliiy and popular disregard of our obligations lo 
China 

In the minds o£ the Chinese our attitude paralleled that ol 
the European go\erntneni4\vIuchs\cre encroaching upon their 
rights nearer home China had to looh the fact m the face 
that she had no friends our minister in Peking John Russell 
Young repotted the Grand Secretary Li Hung-chang telling 
him in August 1883 Here was Russia menacing her on the 
north Germany had ini>aded her territory at Swatow Japan 
had taken the LooChoo ulands En^ and held Hongkong and 
was forang upon her a traffic in opium tliat meant tlie nuserv 
and rum of her people France ivas sending an expedition to 
dismember her empue The United Stales had passed an act 
excluding Chinese from lier soil Chinese alone of all the races 
m the world M'hy did not foreign nations if they were 
friendly to China deal iviih Clunaas they did with themselves* 
Why have one kind ol treaties wuh his empire and another 
kind witli other empires? 

Even passage of the ten year exclusion bill did not bring 
to art end the anti Chinese agitation on live viest co^st The 
following years saw not only ihe adoption of local laws further 
discriminating against the Chinese but instances of still more 
violent mob action Ihe old spoils of ihe San Fr-mcisco sand 
low— stoning the Climese »n the vireeis cutting off their queues 
wredang their shops and laundries— spread to other parts of 
the west If the victims of sucli attacks tried to go to court to 
wm protection they could not hope to get a fair hearing The 
phrase not a Chinaman s cliance had a grim and bitter 
reality 

The most spectacular of anti Chinese ouibreal s took place 
at Rock Springs Wyoming In the summer of 1885 a mob of 
while aniens m Uus mining town attacked tlie local Clunese 
communiij burning and destroying homes rutting down m 
cold blood the frightened and defenseless Orientals ^VTien the 
not finally subsided and ihc mob withdrew twenty-eight Chi 
nese were dead and fifteen senouslv injured A wave of indig 
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nation swept over the country upon netvs of lliis bloody 
massacre, yet tlierc was no ical abatement of the anti-Chinese 
feeling in western mining communities or on the Pacific Coast. 

Shortly after the Rock Springs affair, a California legislative 
committee again went on record as to its attitude toward a situ- 
ation which it fell could be met only by getting rid of the Chi- 
nese altogether. “For tliirty years China has dumped upon our 
shores all its refuse,” this committee stated; . . all the in- 
capable, tlie idiotic, the unfortunate, the criminal, the diseased, 
the vicious, the outcasts, have remained with us. . . . the men 
the most dcgiadcd slascs upon earth . . . the women slave 
prostitutes . . . the children the product of the most promiscu- 
ous miscegenation on caith.” 

^Vlth such attitudes prei ailing on the Pacific Coast, it was 
all too clear that the tcmpoiar)’ suspension of immigration had 
solved no problems. Ai the same time, the Chinese government 
not surprisingly demanded redress for the mistreatment of its 
subjects svho had been pioniiscd full protection A further at- 
tempt ss'as consequently made to find a new basis for coping 
witli the issue through the negotiation in 1888 of another 
Chinesc-American treaty. 

China u'as now herself svilling to prohibit the emigration of 
' laborers to the United States in return for guarantees of the 
, safety of the Chinese already there and indemnities for past 
outrages. The United States dicrcupon proposed a complete 
ban on immigration for twenty years, but it c\ aded die issue of 
both indemnities for die past and guarantees for the future on 
die ground that the Federal government could not interfere in 
the affairs of die several states After some delay, however, it 
was agreed that an indemnity of SayG.Gig would be paid, 
although uidiout iccognition of the Federal government's re- 
sponsibility, and sucli protection would be guaranteed as that 
afforded citirens of the most-favored nation. On this basis a 
twenty-year exclusion treaty was signed 

The Senate approved diis pact, with amendments diat ac- 
tually tightened up its provisions by forbidding the reentry of 
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Chinese ^«ho had lemporatily returned to iheir onn country 
but m the mcantirae Uie issue had once again been injected 
into the pohiics ot a presidential campaign Patty leaders in 
both camps anxious to ssm the \otes of the svest coast eagerly 
sought an opportunity to demonstrate their deterramation to 
shut out the Chinese at whatever cost Upon the pretext that 
Peking was unduly delaying ratification of the new treaty a 
biU ssas introduced into Congress for immediate adoption of 
its exclusion provisions without waiting for Chinese approval 
The more conser\-au\e members of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties protested at once that to tike such action 
before China had ratified Uic treaty was both unnecessary and 
dishonorable a mme that uould not be contemplated were the 
nation concerned a stront^er power It is a game of politics 
Senator Butler of Tennessee declared but for the fact 
that SVC are on the e\e of a presidential election this Senate 
would not now be engaged in this debate NcseriheJe's the 
bill was passed and President Cleveland failing to follow the 
precedent of the Hayes and Arthur vetoes signed it on the 
ground that China had not cooperated with us 
^Vhile party nenspapen with an eye on the west coast vote 
tried to make such capital as they could out of the situation 
the independent press outspokenly condemned the course 
Congress had followed It universally agreed that the Amtell 
Treaty haid been violated vviibout even the covulesy of notify 
mg the Chinese government Delayed action on the proposed 
new treaty could in no wav absolve the United States from us 
international obligations it was asserted and the whole busi 
ness stood revealed as nothing more nor less than a political 
scramble for the votes of antj-Chrnese hoodlums Senator Sher 
man characterized the new legislation ‘ as one ot the most 
Mcious laws that has passed rti my time tn Congress a mere 
political race between the two houses 
The Chinese minister in Miashington ssho had been out of 
the country while the measure was pending entered a vigor 
ous protest upon hts rcium to the capital His governments 
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slo'ivness in ratifying the netv treaty, he stated, had been due 
to its consideration of possible amendments. The pact had not 
been rejected. “I tvas not prepared to learn,” he declared trfth 
dignity, "that there was a v.-ay recognized in the law and prac- 
tice of this country whereby your country could release itself 
from treaty' obligations without consultation or the consent of 
the other party; it can hardly be contended that my govern- 
ment ts'as exceeding diplomatic practice or courtesy in follow- 
ing out the example of the Senate and proposing amend- 
ments.”* 

The situation in regard to treaty obserrance had indeed 
undergone an ironical reversal. The United States was now 
doing exactly what it had condemned China for doing so many 
times in the past. There was of course no question of the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to restrict immigration in any way 
it saw fit, but this did not free the United States of its responsi- 
bility to respea the rights guaranteed the Chinese in existing 
treaties. Our national attitude was determined by prejudice 
and political demagoguery just as surely as China's attitude 
had in the past been determined by prejudice and anti-for- 
eignism. 

The friction resulting from these developments led to a vir- 
tual breakmg-ofE of all diplomatic exchanges between the 
United States and China throughout President Harrison’s term 
of oEBce. The hands of the State Department were completely 
tied through action over w'hich it had no control, Aforeover, 
in 1892 Congress made assurance as to the exclusion of the 
Chinese doubly sure by extending for another ten years the 
provisions of the_^^882 l^islation, and so broadening the defini- 
tion of laborers that oiily merdiants, teachers, students, gos’em- 
ment officials and travelers were permitted entry. Furthermore, 
the full burden of being alivays able to prove their right of 

* It is proiiaijle tliat this note s*T!s scnttcn hv John IV. Eoster or some 
..^snOTCzn adsisor to the Chinese legation. Individual Americans 
plaved an important role throuahout this period, and in the opening years 
of the twentieth ccntuiy, in helping to dircrt the course of Chinese diplo- 
macy and in drawing np constitutional reforms. 
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residence m the United States was placed upon the members 
of tlicse exempt classes Together with Chinese laborers who 
had entered the country pnor to 1882, the) had to meet any 
complaint with conclusiie evidence that they were here legally 
As on all prct tous occasions the congressional debates over 
this measure demonstrated the extent to which politics were 
allowed to dominate any thought of international fair dealing 
The a^umeni that it was unjust in lU treatment of the Chi 
nese already in this country and could not (ail to injure both 
our political and commercial relations with China, won no 
hearing Advocates of rigid exclusion declared that some 
50 000 Chinese had illegal!) entered the country in the guise 
of merchants, and consequent!) the provisions of earlier Icgis 
lation had to be tightened up and mere drastically enforced 
They accused China of violaimg her own engagements and 
acting unreasonably m not ratifying the treiiy of i889 Even 
should Jt injure our commerce with Oiina the more rabid 
declared this was 0! no real importance 
The Chinese minister buietlv denounewi the Uw as a vid* 
laiion of everv principle of justice equity reason and laiV 
dealing between two friendly powers Our disregard of Chi 
nese rights certainly contrasted strangely with contemporary 
efforts being made to secure respect for American rights in 
Cluna Our merchants continued 10 demand all the benefits of 
speaal treaty concessions in iheir trade and in iheir program 
of education and evangclizaiion among the Clunese people 
our missionaries expected full consideration of ihcir privileged 
position Yet Chinese protests against the severe enforcement 
of our atfaiiraty exclusion lavis v ent unheeded 
Finally, in i8g^ a new modus tttendi was reached with the 
negotiation of another Chmese-American treaty The United 
States did not retreat from «s position but it did undertake 
to administer the inunigration lavfs more leniently with respect 
to the tights of merchants students teachers government offi 
cials and travelers In return C3ima reluctantly acceded to the 
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exclusion of all laborers for the ten years stipulated in tbe new 
legislation. 

Upon expiration of this period, houever. Congress quickly 
showed iliat it still did not feel itself in any way bound by 
treaties. ^Vithout considering the possible attitude of China 
any more than it had on pre\ lous occasions, it once again re- 
enacted tlic old c.xclusion laws— and tliis time on an indefinite 
basis. Cliina s reaction was to teiminate the treaty of 189} 
That was all it could do, and us action awohe widespread 
popular support among the Chinese people. Boycotts on the 
import of American goods tscre declared m 1901 and 1905, and 
tKciteraent in tlic treaty ports led to a wasc'of anti-American 
feeling. kV^hilc tlic prcssuie of these boycotts, or perhaps an un- 
easy conscience, gradually led to fairer and more eiBcient ap- 
plication of existing laws, the rigid policy that the United 
Staler had adopted was not appreciably modified. We w'ould 
admit no Chinese laborers and those already in the country' 
were not emit e to cnncnship, .\ftcr years of penistent pres- 
sure. the west coast had completely triumphed in overriding 
all opposition to its ami-Chincsc program 

rcmainln effect for almost forty 

annil fought over again with 

anotlier .Asiatic pov.er when the United Slates sought to keep 

lan/nTTr grow ing strength of 

ine FrJ-, ‘n this instance a far more critical 

conseniipnM if Japanese immigrants was 

consequendy governed by the Gentleman's Agreement nego- 
tiated by President Roosevelt in ,908. rinallv- hZZv Tc 

Caucasians tlirough the Immigration Act of iqo, barrin-- the 
entry of persons ineligible to cithenshin T,, r-w- , 
law meant little. It merely confirmp,! ^ China Uns new 
her people were already subject *0 whicli 

tion rtich prevemed Adafcf,™ emenS'Sk'’' 

the quota provisions applicable . titis country- under 

not rankle any the less bemuse it vii eT^n^ n 

veause It w as extended to the Japanese. 
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A proud people had never become reconciled to the injusuce 
wlndi had been done m the denial of those principles of 
equality which had been written into the Burlingame Treaty 
of 1868 

The United Slates was not to mate redress for this wrong 
done the Chinese until the dramatic developments of the 
igjos brought the two nations together as allies m their com 
raon war against Japan Only then were the old laws repealed 
Through legislation adopttd at the dose of ic)j.3 the immigra 
tion of Chinese into the United States was placed upon the 
same general basis as Uiai of Europeans They were given an 
annual quota (in this instance hov\ever applying to all Chi 
nese rather than to those coming directly from China) and 
they were made eligible (or American citizenship The quota 
was limited by the terms of our general immigration laws to 
only 105 entries annuall) -graphic evidence of bow hitle such 
a concession actually affected our population-but it removed 
the stigma of discriminatory treatment 

Nations, hV.e individuals mate mistakes President Roose 
veil declared in appealing to Congress to pass this legislation 
'We must be big enough to acknowledge our mistakes of the 
past and to correct them 
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Although tlie continuing controversy' over immigration tvas 
almost tlie only reminder of the existence of China for most 
Americans during liie iSSo’s and early iSgo’s, internal detel- 
opmenis in that country had created a situation that very 
nearly led to the complete chsmembemient of the Empire, and 
at least indirectly served to promote our own national expan- 
sion to the shores of Asia The twentieth century was to open 
with die United Suites established as n Pacific power, ready to 
exercise a renewed influence m seeking to uphold the tradi- 
tional objectives of its Chinese policy 
The cooperative program instituted by Anson Burlingame 
had largely broken down after his death' The attitude of the 
Im^al Government clearly revealed that far from being 
willing to welcome foreign commerce and foreign missions, as 
Burlingame had so optimistically promised, China was still 
sU|bfaomly determined to resist all cncroadimcnts on her estab- 
lished way of life. Treaty obligations were avoided whenever 
Ae conserv-ative mandanns dared to do so Trade in the in- 
eiior WT^ ampered by obstnictivc local regulations Further 
anadoreign riots and attacU upon missionaries betraved the 
pSant^! P’-^l«<iices among Uie masses of Chinese 

The reaction of the foreign powers was to insist all the more 
sev^ely upon what they regarded as their right In spke oTSe 
utile protests of the Imperial Government, the scop^ 5 exmi 

privileges infringing upon Chinese ^ ^-nnous new 

than ever before, ^mplete control^w 

coastal trade; the 5 per cent limitati 

o pvr cent liraitauon upon tariff rates was 
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enforced vn ihe face of rising domestic prices svhidi ga\e for 
eign mercfi'ints every advann^ in the Chinese market, con 
cessions were obtained m the interests of foreign capital for the 
constniction of raih^ajs and telegraph lines, increasing domi 
nation of Chinese finances resulted from the negotiation of 
loans secured by customs revenues collected by the Inspectorate 
of Manttme Customs and the rights of the Imperial Govern 
ment in the International Sciilcment at Shanghai were reduced 
to a mere tedimcal recognition of sovereignty The powers were 
promoting ihtir own interests and Peking remained helpless 

The United States continued its policy of seeking neithci^ 
temtory nor outright concessions of any kind from China Our 
goodwill was demonstrated on various occasions through at 
tempts to aid her m meeting the probkms created bv the dc 
mands of other countries We made various gestures of friend 
ship In tS^a and 1873 a cordnl welcome had been accorded 
two groups of young Climese smdenis who came to this coun 
try and entered schools in Connecticut and Massachusetts c\ 
President Grant visited China in 1879 and exerted his influ 
ence in trying to mediate the divpute with )apan over the 
Ciuchiu Islands, and an vndemnuv which had been exacted in 
1858 for damages to American property was generously re 
muted 

’IVliatever might be said in favor of a policy which sought 
to v\ in respect for treaty nghtv by moral suasion rather than 
force or military pressure however v\e still insisted upon shar 
mg all the new privileges v\on bv the other powers The United 
States had its part in the general movement that was steadily 
wearing down Chinese sovereignty and forcing upon the em 
pire what was virtually a senuadontal status m its relations 
with the West 

Assailed from all sides China was unable to awaken from 
the lethargy of centuries and pul up any effcctiv e resutance to 
these persistent foreign advances One by one her former tribu 
fary states fell under the control of European povsers Great 
Britain established herself m Burma France in what was to 
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Japan three ^ears earlier as part of her program to make 
Manchuria a Russian sphere of influence. Great Britain ex 
tended her control over the Yangtze Valley and secured a lease 
hold upon the port of Weihainei and irance tightened her 
grip upon die southern protince of \ unnan and seized Kwang 
chow Bay It tvas only when Italy tried to emulate the example 
of ihe«e stronger powers that China summoned the courage to 
call a halt m this rapid process of distnemberment Otherwise 
she was unable to defend herself Her futile harassed govern 
ment looked on hopelessly as the onetime magnificent Chinese 
Empire suffered such devastating blows 

The role of the United States as China was carved up into 
spheres of Foreign influence remained that of a bystander 
IVasliinglon waidied these developments with apparent equa 
nimny Ovettutes from Great Bnum for concerted action to 
safeguard the old pnnaple of equality of trade were bluntly 
rejected bv President NtcKinley in March 1898 There was no 
warrant he seated m fus repiv to the Sntnb government for 
anj departure front the traditional American policj of avoid 
mg interference or connection with European complications 
Nine months later m his annual message to Congress he de 
dated that there did not appear to be any prospect of our 
trade being prejudiced through exclusive treatment in the 
nevdy leased foreign territories Assurances bgainst any such 
discrimination obviated the need of oiir country becoming 
an actor in the scene 

bicverthclcss there was a feeling in some quarters that the 
United States could not remain aloof indefinitely and concern 
over jKKsible foreign monopolies m the aunese market gradu 
ally awoke more interest in the xflairs of eastern Asia Our 
rommerce had not lived up to rmd-csniury expectations The 
value of exports to China had risen to some 5t2oooooo an 
nually but this represented only about 2 per cent of our total 
exports The China trade was proportionately less important 
than vt had been before she Cwvl "War and st was apptoxv 
mated in value fay our growing commerce with Japan Most of 
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die old American firms doing business in China had failed or 
wididrawn; diere had been a siarding decline in our shipping; 
\s’e were playing a verj’ small pai t in railroad, mining or other 
industrial developments, and total American investments in 
China were less than §25,000,000, including mission property. 
The direat of exclusion fi om die Chinese market was all that 
was necessary', however, to revive the old concept of its tre- 
mendous potentialities for future development. 

A series of articles in the Noith Amotcan Review in die 
early months of iSgS called graphic attention to "Our Future 
in the Pacific,” “America’s Interests in China” and "America’s 
Opportunity in Asia ” Could die United States stand aside 
while our commercial rivals preempted die field and set up 
dieir own monopolistic controls? “The markets of the Orient," 
wrote Charles Dcnby, Jr , a secretary of legation in Peking, 
“are die heritage of her merchants, and the time will inevitably 
come when the voice of the Republic will be heard in oriental 
courts iv’ith the same accent of authority as m the common- 
wealths of South America ” 

Commercial newspapers, eagerly caniassing outlets for what 
appeared to be a growing surplus of manufactured goods re- 
sulting from our phenomenal industrial expansion, looked to 
China as holding out gi eater possibilities for trade than any 
odtcr part of the world. An article in the Journal of Commcicc 
flatly stated that if wc could circumsent our rivals in the Far 
East and gain more ready access to the Chinese market, the 
problem of disposing of our manufactures would be largely 
solved. At die annual meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, deeply concerned with the development of for- 
eign trade, speaker after speaker demanded strenuous efforts 
to develop our commerce in the Pacific and called for govern- 
ment support. 

The New ^ork Chamber of Commerce sent a memorial to 
President McKinley urging immediate acuon. "The adminis- 
tmtion at M^asliington," it stated, "seems to be supine about 
the present menace to tliese important interests of our citizens 
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In Clitna,’ Similar action v.as taken by oUicr cliambers of com 
mcTcc anti boards of trade, including those of Philadelphia, 
Boston Baltimore San Franatco and Seattle It stould be an 
exaggeration to juj 5 ,est that the entire country Iiad suddenly 
become aroused to the need for protecting out wncTCsts wi 
China, yet the policies being pursued by Great Bntnn and 
Russia, Cermany and France, caused widespread concern at 
least m conimercnl circles. Nev.spapcrs were gcncnlly agreed 
3$ interpreted in a leading anictc m the CiJernry Digest as 
early as January i8g^, ilm the scramble for exclusive pniilcgcs 
m China v-'as a conscious or an instinctive moic of all Curo{>e 
against all America in competition for the inirkets of the 
world' The llaUmore Stm sounded a more bctligcrcm note 
If American interests or American citucns arc ihrcaicncd by 
complications m the Fast this coumry svdl knosv how to pro- 
tect them and maintain its own dignity 
Against this background of apparent break up in China and 
mounting concern in commercial circles over what u might 
mean to American prospects for trade svar with Spam 8«d+ 
denle and unexpectedly brought the Unuetl States to the verr 
shores of Asia as a result of the Battle of Manila Bay At a| 
most aiiica! time m the history of the Far kast we found our 
sches almost fortuitously in a position to assert our national 
power in the Pacific as nocr before U the American people 
were at fini somewhat at a loss as to what we were doing in 
the Philippines our histone interest in Pacific expansion and 
in Chinese tnarkeis soon convinced them that the opportunny 
offered for strengthening our position in Asia vms one ihit 
could not be neglected 

The booming guns of Dewey s battleships an enthusiastic 
senator prodaimed in the exciting summer of ' sounded 
a new note on the Pacific shores a note that has echoed and 
re-echoed around die world and that note is that we ire on the 
Pacific that we arc there to stay, and that we arc there to pro- 
tect our rights promote our interests, and get our share of the 
trade and commerce of the opulent Orient •* 
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Only a handful of ambitious expansionists had foreseen the 
opportunities that war witli Spam might open up for what 
Sccietary of State John Hay was to call “our Pacific work” 
The occupation of the Philippines, however, did not fall 
wholly outside the pattern of earlier advances into tins part of 
the world. We have seen that settlement of the west coast was 
in some degree motivated by the desire to win maritime con- 
trol of the Pacific and thereby dominate Far Eastern trade 
Seward had purchased Alaska as a diawbiidge between Amer- 
ica and Asia Our ties with the Hawaiian Islands, which were 
finally to be annexed in the summer of 1898, had been first 
formed because of their importance as a way station on the 
, route to the Orient There was a deep stirring of imperialistic 
sentiment in the United States of the iSgo’s, born of industrial 
Igrowth, the closing of the fiontier and an instinctive urge 
•toward further expansion There was a growing feeling that 
Americans, in Captain Allied Thayer Mahan’s phrase, “must 
now begin to look outward ” And they looked toward the Pa- 
cific as the inevitable field for expansion largely because of 
the vast potentialities of the Chinese market. 

Business circles which had formerly opposed the war over 
Cuba because they were fearful of where the country’s ira- 
peria istic sentiment might lead it, at once saw in possession 
o the ^ilippmes a means to combat the threat to our inter- 
ests in ina resulting from the European powers’ establish- 
ment of exclusive spheres of interest. With the American flag 
flying within five hundred miles of Hongkong, the Jownal of 
Commerce confidently stated, our policy would in the future 
have something more than merely moral suonort” The 

ansiver to the whole problem of keenimr rti' • ^^1 

thp -T- J , t'Ceping China s markets open. 

the Banker and Tradesman declared, "was given as European 
nations very well know, when Dewey entered M^ila Bav and 
won his glorious victory ” It ivi? ^ 

onlv wnv ^ ^ constantly reiterated that the 

China was 

Srotunatirof Eastern politics 

that occupation of the Philippines at last made feasible 
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James J Hill dcdared lhai Ac people who controlled the 
trade ot the Orient held Ac puisc strings of Ae world Frank 
A VandetUp, at this time Auistant Secretary of the Treasury 
wote m an article in Ae Century Aat the Philippines were 
the key to the Orient and Semtor Lodge earned through the 
argument m staling Aat Manila was the great prize and the 
Aing whiA stfill give us the eastern trade Esen more repre 
sentjtise of what had become Ae mcw of the mdusinal 
inictesls largely dominating government was Mark Hannas 
forAnght answer to those who combatted as selfuh and tna 
tenalisiic the idea of holding the Philippines for the sake of 
trade wiA Clima If it is commercialism to want the posses 
Sion of a strategic point giving Ac American people an op 
portunuy to mamtam a fooAoId in the markets of that great 
Eastern country he declared for God s sake let us have com 
meraalism 

The ideaUsuc impulses of Amenan misstonancs furnished 
another Imk between the Philippines and China They saw 
Ae further extension of our influence in Ae Pat East as aiding 
Aem in their immense task of bringing Clinsuaniiv to the 
Chinese people They discovered Ae working of Divine Provi 
dcnce in our new conquests Every American missionary from 
whom 1 have heard in recent months Dr J H Barrows wrote 
in Ae tnieuor, has thanked God that the American flag has 
entered the Far East Just as ihe Philippines were to be a btse 
for our trade with China so were they to be the gateway for 
missionary enterprise There was as fervid support for the 
imperialism of righteousness as for Ae imperialism of coramer 
ciaf power 

Other factors entered imo Ac final decision of President 
McKinley to retain the Philippines There were questions of 
naval strategy and of Ae balance of Pacific power Ae influ 
cnee of imperialistic expansion for us own sake and a wholly 
sincere belief that Ae United States could not shirk Ae duties 
and responsibilities imposed upon it by Ac victory of Manila 
bay If Ae islands had been returned to Spam, Ae end result 
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might trell have been their purchase by Germany, or, in the 
event o£ Filipino rebellion, their seizure by that ambitious 
po-iver. But McKinle)-, too, recognized the importance of mat- 
ters of trade and commerce. "Incidental to our tenure in the 
Philippines,” he t\Tote his peace emo)S after eloquently dwell- 
ing upon our national obligations, "is the commercial oppor- 
tunity to which American statesmanship cannot be indiSerent," 
There was strong opposition to our venture in imperialism 
and consequent entanglement in Far Eastern politics. A sharp 
division of opinion in the Senate corresponded to opposing 
views in die country as a whole. Onl) after what Senator 
Lodge, arch-e-xpansionist, declared to be die sdffest poll deal 
batde of hb experience, was the treaty annexing the Philip- 
pines finallv approved. The basic argument of the and-im- 
perialists was that colonial possessions could in no way be 
reconciled with democratic ideals and the republican form of 
government, but they also sought to combat the proposidon 
that possession of the blands would promote trade in eastern 
Asia. Senator Cafferv- declared it to be absurd on the ground 
that few American products went to Asia because they were not 
wanted there, while western Europe took nine-tenths of our 
exports because of its need for diem. He was not concerned 
over the scramble for concessions in China. “It is manifest," he 
stated, “that if we want markets for our surplus manufactures, 
our surplus cereals, all that we cannot consume, we must send 
them to the people who will consume them.” 

These were negadve arguments, however. They lacked the 
driving force and imaginadve appeal of those whi A connected 
possession of the Philippines with an eSective challenge to 
European trade rivalry' in China. The .American public was 
swung to support of the Senate’s acdon in upholding the treaty 
w-ith Spain by the more glowing appeals to manifest desdny 
made by such forthright imperialists as Senator Beveridge. 

"The Philippines are ours forever,” thb young Indianan 
declared in a speech, in January. 1900, which grandiloquendy 
expressed the expansionbt fervor of the day. ". . . And just be- 
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vond the Philippines CUiioas lUtmuable markets IVe still 
not retreat from either Our lai^est trade must henceforth 
bestuhAsia The Pacific is our ocean And the Pacific is die 
ocean of the commerce of the future Most future isars lull be 
conflicts lor commerce The posver that rules the Pacific there 
fore IS the power that rules the world And with the Philip- 
pines that poiscr is and will forever be ilie American 
iKepubhc. 

It may well be debated avheiher Ute annexation of the islands 
was actually a move made in llie interests of supporting our 
policy m China or wlieiliet u resulted solely from that cosmic- 
tendency touard imperiahsin which was so powerful an im 
pulse throughout the avorld at the close of the nineteenth cen 
tury So eager an expansionist as Capnm M^baji spoke of the 
nation as staggered (or an instant byaproposviion so entirely 
unexpected and novel as Asiatic dominion But however for 
tuiious the occasion for winning control of the Philippines 
our new pacific ad\ anre was clearly a projection of those forces 
which for over a century had led us closer and do er to the 
shores of Asia Popular support (or retaining the islands war 
certainly greatly influtnci'd perhaps more than by any other 
single consideration by the idea that their possession would 
enable Us to safeguard our jniercsis in China at a time when 
they appeared to be so gmvelv jeopardized by that country s 
threatened partition among ihr* Luropean powers 

Such an inierpteution of rnipernhsm m the Pacific u not 
invalidated because our actual trade with China was so rela 
tively slight m 1898 nor because so few people were actively 
concerned in its development As already suggested our na j 
tional interest in China his for over a century been largely' 
based upon the tremendous poicntnlnics of her markets and 
an almost mystical faith m the promise of her national ad 
vance In not wanting to beshut out from China wchavebeen^ 
consistently dazzled by great cxpeaations 
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THE OPEN DOOR AND THE 
BOXER REBELLION 


lx so far as public aticntion was directed toward tlie Far East 
in tlte immediate alicrmadi of the Spanish War, it was ab- 
sorbed by the bitter struggle in whidi the United States un- 
expected!) found Itself engaged in the Philippine Islands. The 
Filipinos had not shown thenisehes to be quite so happy over 
the extension of American rule as the imperialists had fondly 
hoped. They were prepared to fight for their independence, 
hotveser hopeless tlicir cause, and tlie military’ conquest of tlie 
islands was sometliing on whicli most Americans had not 
counted. WTiile the policy on which we had embarked was 
generally supported, it still awoke vehement criticism among 
the anti-imperialists There was also a \ ery definite cooling off 
in tlie popular ardor for further imolvement in Asiatic poliu’es 
In circles directly concerned with trade, however, consider- 
able agitation continued for direct action to combat the pos- 
sible partition of the Chinese Empire among our commercial 
rivals The proposals put forward by Great Britain in favor of 
w’hat was already being called “the open door” had received 
a good deal of support in leading newspaper editorials as early 
as September 1898. As interpreted by tlie press, tlie real danger 
in the Chinese situation came from Russia, whose persistent 
advance in Manchuria appeared to foreshadow’ imperialistic 
control over all north China. It was urged that the United 
States assume its share of responsibility’ not only in safeguard- 
ing equality of trade within the Chinese Empire, but in even 

-‘knglo-Saxon principles and tradi- 
tionSTThe New York Times criticized the McKinley adminis- 
tration on the ground that our interest in China had "not been 
intelligently’ represented or adequately appreciated by the 
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y 

btate Depariment’ The Wew lorft Sun stated eraphaticdlly'' 
that there should be more cffettite recognition of the con^ 
plctc sotidaniy of interests* ssitb England The Commefctal 
^dtierliser also stressed the pnnaplc of Anglo-Saxon coopera 
lion and the Philadelphia Record specifically urged President j 
McKinlev to act with Great Britain in opening up Chinese | 
pons to world trade 

Further support for this point of view was derived from the 
propaganda of L ord Charles Bt resford who visited Uns coun 
try early in iB^gjafter a tout of the Far East as delegate of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain^ In public 
spceclies maganne aiiidcs and tmerviens with the press this 
super salesman for Bntisli inicrcsis in China employed all his 
persuasive powers to arouse greater popular interest in this 
country for the Open Door Just what did he contemplate’ la 
means that England, America Oermmv and Japan Beresfora . 
wrote, shall, b) an agreement maintain free and equal comt 
mwcial relations for all time in the Orient If such s policy 
were not adopted he warned Russia would soon become all 
powerful iti north China there would bt a general scramble 
oser the rest of die helpless empire and the United States 
would lose out completely m the future deseloptneni of the 
Chinese market 

The public as a whole, disillusioned over our adventure m 
the Philippines ssas not greatW impressed A few more me 
monals from business groups, especiallv those concerned with 
the cotton trade were forwarded to Washington m support of 
such sdiemes But other maiien daimed national mterest. It 
was actually as an almo'l complete surprise that toward the 
dose of 1899 the public learned that 'tertiary of State John 
Hay was prepared to fulfill the promise of our expansion to 
the shores of Asia by intervening more directly than eicr be 
fore in Far Eastern politics The Literary Dig est, in us issue 
of Novem ber 18 180 0 referred to a widely credited report 
of a definite move to ensure the ©51^ Door that has broucjht 
to public attention a dcvelt^nnent of world politics and mter 
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national commerce that has been little tliought of in tin’s 
country 

It tras not to take the form of concerted action tvjih Great 
Britain. John Hay should undoubtedly have favored such a 
polic)-. He tvas ahvajs a strong Anglophile There Avas also 
support for a cooperatise approach to the problem from so 
influential a political leader as Sen ator j mdge. “I should be 
glad to base the United States say to England," he had tvrit- 
ten Hay tvhile the latter teas still sen ing as our ambassador in 
London, "that tve v.'ould stand b% her in her declaration that 
the ports of China must be opened to all nations equally or to 
none. . . But Hay was compelled to realize that in spite of 
newspaper editorials urging .■\nglo-.\merican rapprochement, 
only independent action could hope to command popular ap- 
proval. The American people tvere not likely to fas or a poliq' 
that seemed to be taken under Bntish pressure or could pos- 
sibly be interpreted as pulling British chestnuts out of the fire. 
Moreover, it tvas more thoroughly in keeping with our historic 
policy toward China to insist on the basic principle of equal- 
ity of trade on our on*n account. 

The steps tvhereby Hay reached the decision to state his 
Open Door poliq', all unknonm to the public, make a curious 
stoq’. For however strong the underlsang forces that made this 
projection of our influence in Asia such a natural development, 
the notes themseli es tvere inspired by two advisers to the Secre- 
taq- of State whose sdews may well have reflected the influence 
of British agitation for the Open Door. These men tvere ^Vil- 
liam W. Rockhill, an .American who had diplomatic experience 
in the Far East and ts'as serving as a special consultant for the 
State Department on Chinese affairs, and an English friend, 
A. E. Hippisley, who happened to be in Washington on his 
v.ay home from service in tlie Chinese customs inspectorate. 

It was Hippislq-’s original suggestion, convq-ed to the Secre- 
tary of State with Rockhill’s strong endorsement, that the 
United States should assume leadership in meeting the prob- 
lem of China by itself seeking an international guarantee tha# 
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iherc ivould be no interlercnce wjth foreign trade in the van 
ous powers spheres of influence Hay at first hesitated ‘ I am 
full) awaVe to tlic great importance of ssliai you say and am 
more tlian ready to act he answered HocUiiU on August 7 
1899 But the senseless prejudices in cenam sections of the 
Senate and people compel us to mote with great caution 
This was an obtious reference to die ant« Brjiish feeling which 
Hay thought would cause my sudi mote to be interpreted as ' 
playing into Great Britain s hands But Hippisley was not to’ 
be discouraged by sucli nervous forebodings He argued that 
political capital could be made out of the issue if it were han 
died carefully The public need know nothing of the steps 
taken by the Secretary of Stste till ilie negotiations have been 
consummated he suggested and the announcement then 
that the United States liad secured Oiina t independence and 
so served the cause of peace and civihnnon would be a trump 
card for the Administration and crush all the life out of the 
ami impetialm agnation of Bryan Ctoker k Co 
Whatever the force of these arguments Hay became con 
vmced that the time for action had come He asked Rockhill 
still serving as die intermediary for Hippisley s views 10 draw 
Up draft initnictions for our foreign ^movs incorporating the 
proposed policy RocUnU did so at once, embodying m this 
domroeni almost word for word a memorandura Hippisley 
had submitted with his last letter It was approved by both 
Secretary Hay and President McKinley and on September G 
Uiese instructions were dispaidicd to London St Petersburg 
and Berlin and a month later. in Pans Rome and Tokyo 
Fdch of the several powers was asked to adhere to a threefold 
declaration of policy 

Fint ^hat it] will jn no wive interfere with any treaty 
port or any vested interest within any so^alled sphere of m 
ftuence or leased lemiory it may have m China 

Second That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being 
, shall apply to all merchandise landed or shipped to all such 
pons as arc vvithm said sphere of influence (unless they be 
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‘free ports’), no matter to what nationality it may belong, and 
that duties so leviable shall be collected by tlie Qiincse Gov- 
ernment. 

“Third: That it will levj- no higher harbor dues on vessels 
oE anodier nationality frequenting any port in sucli ‘sphere’ 
than shall be levied on \essels of its oi\Ti nationality, and no 
higher railroad charges over lines built, controlled, or operated 
w’ithin its ‘sphere’ on merchandise belonging to its citizens or 
subjects of otlier nationalities tiansported tlirough sucli 
‘sphere’ than shall be le\ ied on similar merchandise belonging 
to its own nationals transported o\er equal distances.” 

These were the original Open Door notes The)’ were so 
highly limited in their scope that they dearly recognized ex- 
isting spheres of influence, and thes’ made no suggestion what- 
soever of safeguarding China’s political independence. They 
said nothing about equality in so far as it related to industrial 
kgr railroad concessions 

The influence of Great Britain in the eiolution of our policy 
is dearl) apparent. It is highl) rciealing to realize how* die 
notes to the powers, so generally credited to John Hay himsdf, 
were inspired, if not actually written, bj a British subject vis- 
iting in Baltimore. Neierdieless the United States had acted 
independendy, and the principles that Hay sought to establish 
were in complete conformits' with American doctrine through- 
out the nineteenth century. Hay’s objectiie was to thwart dis- 
crimination against .American trade from any quarter, and 
there were no disdnetions in the requests he made to the pow'- 
ere. ’l\Tiere Great Britain had perhaps hoped to draw the 
United States into a common policy primarily directed against 
Russia, It was now made clear that we were playing no fasor- 
ites and sought die same assurances of trade equality from 
eseryone. It was this which gave the Open Door notes their 
real validity. Moreover, the step which Hay had taken would 
hardly hate been feasible had not the recent extension of our 
influence in eastern Asia given him die audiority to take sucli 
an independent stand. 
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After the disp:^di|of the notes RocVhiU commented hope » 
fully that they will undoubtedly help to insure for the lime j 
being, the intcgmy of the Qunese ^pue But despue hisj 
assertion of this mote ambitious goal it should be rcueratedl 
that the original notes themselscs s a id-flothing of. Chinese 
dep endence Tor^l the interest it was to c\ate and the im \ 
portance of the deselopmcnts that flosved from us first an } 
noiinrcmcnt the Open Door policy as formuhied m 1899 uasj 
only a resiatcmcnt of principles that had first been wuicn j 
into the Treaty of ^Vangllla oscr half a century earlier and I 
again and again reaffirmed by our mtdeenturv emost in \ 
China 

There was a marked reluctance on the part of the powers 
to accept eten such limited commitments They had no desire 
10 subscribe to what was for them in cllcci a self-denying ordi 
nance m respect to any future plans they might Jnsc for thtir 
spheres of influence and Icasctl ttrruories But no one of them 
tjuue dared to betray what ii might be contemplating by an 
outright refusal to accept the American proposals The replies 
uhidi Secretary Hay receitcd were couclied m evasive and 
somewhat ambitfuoiis terms Itcn the British answer exempt 
ing Hon{,kong from anv apphrinon of the new principle was 
any tiling but enthusnstic while that of Russia was so ecjuisocal 
that only by the broadest stretch of ihe imagmaiion could it 
be consider^ acceptance at all Ironically enough the reply 
of Japan perhaps went furthest in accepting the principles 
which Hay had advanced Still an i nnocent on lo oker on in 
t crnational affairs, as one of lier statesmen phrased u Japan 
did not hesitate to endorse a policy avhich would prevent her 
Furopean rivals from monopolumg Chinese trade or partition 
mg the empire while she was still too weak to claim a share m 
the plunder 

Hay refused to be discouraged by the ambiguities of the 
posters anstsers He decided to ignore the strings attached to 
their acceptance of his program and to make the most of what 
he had in hand Hoping to win such strong public support for 
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his poiic)', at home and abroad, that no nation v.’ould in the 
future dare to do violence to the principle of the Open Door, 
he announced publicly, on_^March_£o,^poo, that he had re- 
cebed satisfactory assurances from all the gostmments to 
uhich he had addressed his notes, and that in each case die 
assent to his proposals was "final and definitive." v' 

/ AVhatctcr the reservations in the minds of European states- 
men, the American public generally accepted Hay's achieve- 
ment at its face value It uas hailed as an outstanding triumph 
'for American dipiomacv, not onlv guaranteeing our trade in 
China “the fair field and no favor" uhich had always been our 
principal objectisc in the Far East, hut also ensuring the 
Middle Kingdom against any funher att.achs upon its sover- 
jsignty A move wlucli at one and the same time promoted 
Americin commercial nitcrcsts and demonstrated our friend- 
ship for the Chinese people rreated a warm glow of satisfac- 
tion over die new direction in v.hich our foreign policy was 
moving. Party lines were broken in the chonis of approval that 
greeted Hay’s announcement Even anti-imperialist opponents 
of the isIcKinley administration could find Imlc fault with a 
program that appeared to commit the United States to noth- 
ing. while vigorously asserting our nevv role as a world power. 

One of the most important diplomatic negotiations of our 
time,” the Journal of Commerce stated while the Chicago 
Herald declared even more cxpansiv eh that "there has never 
been a more brilliant and important achievement in diplo- 
macy. 'File A'cie York Evening Post charactcrircd the CNchangc 
of notes as "a noble work of peace" The Philadelphia Press 
expressed the opinion that history would record the agreement 
as a greater achievement and more important triumph than 
victory in the Spanish War — "it protects the present, it safe- 
^ards die future, and it establishes die United States in an 
-impregnable position." The Ncri' York Tribune, the Boston 
Transcript, the Chicago Evening Post were equally enthusi- 
astic, adding their editors’ conviction that, with its new power 
and influence in Asia, die United States would be able to up- 
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hold US policy should any nation in the future dare to dis 
regard u 

Almost alone among the nations important papers the' 
SpTi nc^Md Repii bhcan raised the question as to i\hai had ac 
tually been accomplished It had no cntiasm of the Open Door 
notes, the) could do no possible harm But to suppose that 
such assurances politely waten and most btanchy tendered 
really amount to anything m themselves this neiNspaper 
caustically stated ‘seems rather funny Diplomacy has 
done nothing to change the situation sshtle the government 
has gone far toward placing itself in a position where to be 
consistent it must guaiamee by military force the political 
iniegrity of China or share m a possible paruiion Underneath 
this showv concern for the mieresu of American trade and 
commerce m the Far East tlwre is a steady movement toward 
miUiansm 

At the very time that Secretary Hay was maUng his tn 
utnphant announcement of the powers acceptance of the Open 
Door a crisis was npidly developing wiihm China that was to 
subject his policy to its first critical test In a fierce vsave of 
resentment against the ceaseless pressure of the western pow 
ers ih**it seimre of tcmiory and interference m internal af 
fairs a popular movement Ind flared up m nortli China to nd 
the country onre and for ^11 of tlic presence of the foreign 
devils Bands of Chinese looselv organued in such secret so- 
aeties as that of the Fists of Righ teous Harmony more popu 
latly knoviTi as Uo-seRtooCuparms to dnve the barbarians 
into the sea Foreign property and foreign lives were endan 
gered as never before in all the history of the relations betweert 
Qiina and the western world 

This new upsurge of anti foreign feeling was largely due to^ 
the continual intCTlerenc''Wiih name customs for which both ' 
western business interests and western nussionanes were re 1 
sponsible The budding of railroads and telegraph lines in 
such callous disregard of the peoples sensibilities as often to 
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disimJj nncestml burial sites, had awaktitcd the siipcrslitioxts 
fears of the ignorant and intensely consenatite peasants. The 
establishment of chiirdxcs and mission schools had defied na- 
me rcligiotis belief in the way of Confucius and the rule of 
Buddhist and Taoist gods. Despairing of help from their otvn 
corrupt and decadent gosernment. the BoKcrs turned against 
all foreigners in sengeful fury Their armed bands roamot! the 
couninsidc, at first hiiming the property and taking the liscs 
of “secondary dculs,” tiic name Chinese converts to Chris- 
tianity, but soon attacking the mission stations themselves tvilh 
fire and snord. 

“Peking, Tientsin, and Paoiingfn,’’ rend a contemporary ac- 
count of conditions in the spring of ipoo, "arc encircled by 
bands of maddened and f.an,atical people whose numbers arc 
swollen by an excited crowd of sagnbonds, and uho, being 
maintained by leaders in high position, rob. pillage, burn and 
kill as they pas< For the moment their activity is directed 
against Cliincse consorts, Catholic and Protestant. . . . They 
do not conceal their object to get rid of all foreigners ... by 
means of a destruction of religions missions and a general in- 
surrection against Furopean and .•\mcric:in tesidents . . . and 
on their flags they now assert they act by imperial comm.and.” 

The Eii^« 5 Dosv.ag er T tu Hsi, crafty, ivillfnl and imperi- 
ous, had viriuaIIy~^poscd The Emperor, after a short-lived 
period in sshich he had tried to introduce a program of con- 
sinicthe reform, and tliere ss-as little question that the Boxers 
had her secret sympathy. Tlicir movement had originally been 
anti-dynastic, as well as anti-foreign and anti-Christian, grosv- 
ing as it did out of uniscrsal discontent and impoverishment 
among the Chinese masses. Tru Hsi hoped by espousing it to 
disert wholly against the svestem barbarians any attacks that 
might othenvise be made upon the Mandius She knesv her 
osm position on the Dragon Throne was none too secure. And 
she v.-as still as anti-foreign herself as she had been in d.ays past. 
Nothing would base pleased the Empress Dosvager more than 
to have the Boxers rid the country of all foreigners. She half 
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believed m the siipenmious rigmarole which thc^ claimed 
rendered them immune irom foreign bullets While she did 
not quite dare openly and fratiUy to adopt their cause for 
she knew the heavy hand of the powers, she ncienheless gave 
their leaders aid and encourai,emeni She replied evasively to 
the protests that the Impctial Government was doing nothing 
to mamtam order \Vlicn compelled to go through the motions 
of ijsuing dcaccs to the provincial officials for suppressing dis 
order, she couched her orders in such ambiguous terms that 
they leh more than justified in doing nothing whatsoever to 
check ilte gromng rehcihoti 

Tlie situation came lo a head in pykinz during fune aqoo 
Powerful Boxer forces armed with svsords and speart wear 
ing flaming red saslies burst into the Tatar City Foreign 
buildings were plundered and pm to the tordi over two thou 
sand Chinese converts massacred the chancellor of the Japan 
ese legation and the German mmisier assassinated and siege 
laid to the legation quarter where the foreigners had hastily 
taken refuge The Empress Dowager made no effort to mam 
tarn order WTule professing herself hclples.* lo control matters 
she ssas actually encouraging the Boxers A contemporary Chi 
nese diary tells v iv idlj of the flaming hatred of the Old Buddha 
for the foreigners and her desire to see them all exterminated 
On one occasion the Boxer bombardment of the Iq^aiions snd 
dcnly came to a stop Had Tin Hsi finally intervened m the 
foreigners behalf? No— the sound of the firing had disturbed 
die ladies of the court pioucl mg in the palace gardens 

When die first reports of the uprising reach^ the United 
States Secretary Hay at once instructed our minuter in Pek 
tng E. H Cong er to take wh never steps appeared necessary 
to saf^ard Arrierican lives and American property At the 
same time he made it clear that the United Slates had no idea 
of allowing disorders in China to become a pretext as they 
had so oft^n in the past for imposing new demands upon the 
Chinese government American policy Conger was told had 
no other objective than lo prOtcrt with energy American in 
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itrcsis.” Ill piusuing such a goal, lie ivas Iiirther instrticied, he 
should act at all times indcpcndciul)^ Evtcpi in eases of abso 
lute necessity, he was not cten to p.iiticijiatc in any joint 
piotcsts to the Imperial Gosernninit Above all, Secrctaiy Hay 
emphatically dcclaicd, "there must he no alliances*’ The old 
cooperative policy among the povTers .ipjie^cd to have been 
wholly abandoned in line with the new attitude rcpicscnied 
liy the Open Door notes. 

The deepening crisis in Peking soon placed a somewhat dif- 
ferent complcMon on alTairs “Situation worse," the American 
minister cabled just before the Boveis finally closed in on the 
legation quarter "It is possible w'c may be besieged in Pekin, 
with railroads and tclcgiaphs cut In that ease, I ask, as my* 
colleagues arc doing, that necessary instiuctions be given Ad- 
miral [in command of Arnenain naval forces] to concert widi 
other cliicfs of squadron at Taku to take necessary measures 
warranted by the situation to eventually deliver Pekin." A few 
days later he cabled again, asking permission to join the en- 
voys of die other poweis in seeking an imperial audience, and 
to participate in whatever other joint steps might be taken for 
dieir mutual protection. '‘Answer q uick, " he urged. 

Hay at once cabled die necessary permission, and waited, 
anxiously, for die next word fiom the Cliincsc capital. None 
came. The Boxers had broken .all communications Day fol- 
lowed day with no news at all from the besieged legations 
Rumors from die treaty ports flooded the woild The Boxers 

ad shattered die defenses of the legation quarter and de- 
molished all foreign buildings Tlicy had taken die foreigners 
diemselves captive. Tliey had massacred diem all in cold blood 
All hope was finally given up for the lives of the Europeans 
an mencans in Peking, and in London plans tvere made 
for a memorial serv-ice to be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

At diis point Secretary Hay received through devious chan- 
nels a cipher message from die American minister. It brought 
a quick surge of relief to the entire country', to the enure 
world, and yet it also crystallized new fe.m. "For one month 
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besiejcd in Bnuih I cRation under continu^^ 
iliot anTstieU from Cliincsc troops. Conger reported on July 
17 Quid. reUef only can prcieni general masvicxe 
Piam for relict had already been tmuaicd Foreign troops 
■were gathered at Tientsin and preparations started for a pos 
sihlc allied miluarv expedition lo Peking Uncertainty o%er 
v.hai sms actually happening m the capital the ambiguous 
attitude of the Imperial Goiernment and the general com 
plcxuies of the situation had led hos^escr to prolonged delay 
in setting these plans m motion A small contingent of some 
!ooo troops had on one orcauon advanced inland but the 
threatening attitude of the Chinese had caused u to avithdraw 
Until mid July indeed the United States still hoped that ac 
live hostilities could be asoidcd When the forces of the other 
porven occupied the Taku forts in startling parallel to events 
m the 1850 s the American naval commander would take no . 
p 3 rt m the operation Unlike Co mmodore Tamil ) he ignored { 
the appeal that b lood was ^hVn and inter \ 

preted literally his orders not to make as-ar on ihe Chinese 
\ei forthright action to raise the siege at Peking soon be 
came essential if the foreigners were to be rescued The Em 
press Dowager protested Aat intervention was not necessary 
for their safety but she gave no assurances that the siege would 
be lifted Nor could her promise to bring the foreignera to 
Tientsin under o^cial escort made only as preparations for 
the relief expedition neared completion be bdieved when she 
was known lo be sccrcUy conniving with Uie Boxer leaders 
After word reached Tientsin from the American mimsicr that\ 
to leave the legations w’as to face certain death a final de 1 
cision was reached to advance on Peking The relief cxpediuon | 
at last got under way on August 4 
'The United States reiterating that its sole object was the res 
ewe of the legations was now folly committed by force of 
Circumstance to joi nt a ction It contributed some a 500 men 
to the total allied forces of ipooo The laigest contingent was 
8000 Japanese troops the Tokyo government cooperating 
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been under miemnucnt attack &oiue 7b oE Uic dcEenders liad 
bcenkillcd and 179 tsoundctl \11 had sulEcrcd cruel prnation 
Inm^ on a $cam> diet oE ticc ond Uoisc lltsh U was almost as 
if by miracle that they tiad survuid 

The principal concern of boili the ^meiican jx-oplc andl 
llieir gosemment in rej^ard to these dramauc happemn ,s mn 
China had been the late of ilie l>csicgcd torci^ners in rcCingl 
Secretary Hay remained determined lioweser to do cseryihmi 
possible to present ilic Boxer Ucbeilion from being made tful 
occasion for cither war agatmt Qiina or new demands iwm 
hergosemment that would rtxisc the danger ot p3rtnion'^ht,| 
Ope n Door was at sta ke The lull force of American diploinacyj 
to he thrown behind us maintenance hv holding the jkiw j 
ers to full responsibility for svhat Has liid iiucrprctctl as theirj 
acceptance of his proposals of tin prcsious >car 

With this end in view a further dcdiration of just where 
the United States stood was made m a circiihr sent to the sev 
cral powers on July 3'^U went beyond a rcaEhrmation of the 
Open Door Hay took the further logical step of declaring it to 
be American policy to sustain China $ independence by limit 
»ng intervention m the existing emergency to the restoration; • 
of order and the protection of our treaty rights The United 
States intended tlic Secretary of State declared to seek a solu ' 
lion of the situation which would bring about pemianenti 
peace and safety to China preserve Clnnese tcrritontl and/ 
administrative entity protect vll n his guarantetd by treaiyf 
and international law and safeguard for the world the pnn I 
ciple of equal and impartial trade with all pans of the Chinese 
Empire 

This assertion of our national interest m Oiinese affairs 
went much further than the original Open Door notes Thej 
emphasis upon preserving China s independence was 1 fin. 
more cliallcnging stitcmeni of American policy Secrctaryti 
^fays primary objective -was still that of safeguarding ourj 
cotnmeraal interests in eastern Asia To uphold the existingw 
Chinese government however weak 11 might be was tlie best) 
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possible means of assuring equality of irade'^Yct the fact re- 
ins at le promotion of our oisn interests tlirough this 
^ociation of Chinese independence and die Open Door also 
conformed to die best interests of China. 

amnhfil!r powers made any commitment to support this 
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We v.ere later to gi\e full proof of our good faith in this re 
gard by remitting our share of the Boxer funds to the Imperial 
Go\ernment for the promotion of education Nevertheless it 
Vias the mutual suspiuons of the potvers and their entangle 
ment in the power politics of Europe that really saved China 
m this emergency rather ilian anything said or done by Secre 
tary Hay He had found u difficult to exercise even the limited 
measure of influence that he did because of the rather luV.e 
warm attitude at home toward his policy''^^he public ap-i 
proved of the Open Door and preservation of Chinese inde 
pendence Yet when the question arose of keeping m Peking the 
troops which the Secretiry of State believed essential to itn 
press upon the powers that we meant business it balked Our 
forces had to be withdrawn for fear of possible political reper 
cuMions in an election year A first proof was given of the 
reluctance of the American people hovvever willing to accept 
the Open Door m theory to run any risk m its support 
Secretary Hay was so thoroughly disillusioned bv this ex^ 
penence that by Nov ember iqo o ht appeirs to hav e been ready 
to abandon the basic premises of his entire policy Under pres | 
sure from the ^Var and Nav? Departments he instructed our 
minister m Peking to seek to obtain for the United States a 
naval base and temtprial concession at Samsah Bay tn tlie 
province of Fukicn^^ demand so at variance with our iradt 
tional attitude toward China was not pressed through bow 
ever and one of the reasons for withdrawing it was objections 
from Japan After suavely pomiing out that anv suclt conces 
Sion would run counter to the dedared policy of the United 
States not to make the Boxer Rebellion a pretext for seeking 
terntona! grants from China the Tokyo government declared 
that Fukien was within ns sphere of influence and the^rtK” 
posed concession would violate Japanese treaty rights 
With the possible exception of this abortive move our gen 
«ral attitude toward Onna during the entire course of the 
Boxer troubles had on the whole demonstrated a very real 
sympathy for the Chinese people Sttlh our position in the Far 
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It ^sas Pussia which roost seriously challenged the Open Doo: 
policy m the years immediately following tlie Boxer settlement 
Tlic troops that had poured into Manchuria when disturbance; 
first flared up m 1900 were not withdrawn when order wa; 
reestabluhcd In complete control of the Manchurian railways 
as well as her leased territory on the I laotung Peninsula 
Russia gate etery sign of maneuvering for position to impose 
ucw demands upon China It was apparent that she had no 
Idea of observing the principle of equality of trade m any ol 
the vast area north of the Great Wall where her influence was 
predominant 

Hay several times protested strongly against the presence of 
these Russian troops m hfanchuria and the disaimtnaiion 
which was being pracuced against American trade On each 
occasion he svas assured that all military forces would be 
Withdrawn and that Russia svas not seeking exclusise com 
hietaal privileges But there was no real change m policy at 
St Petersburg Hay fulminated hopelessly over trying to deal 
with agoiemment with whom mendaaty is a science At one 
tnceting he told Count Cassini the Russian ambassador m 
Washington that if the count $ country continued on its course 
there Would be nothing for the posveis to do except take oscr 
control o! other Chinese provinces This is already done 
Cassini stormed in reply to this \eiled ilireat. China is dis 
tnembered and we are entitled to our share 

Under such arcumstances there was little that our Secretary 
of State could accomplish As he had intimated to Japan the 
United States was not prepared to enforce its policy m the 
Far East by a demonstration of Iiosiiliiy toward any other 
poiser He discouragedly wrote Theodore Roosevelt, now 
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President following the assassination of i\fcKinley in looi, that 
Uie United States might as tv ell rccognire Russia’s "exceptional 
position m Mancliuria and be done with it. Roosevelt was un- 
tv i ing to accept so ineeUy what he regarded as an attempt to 
organize China against American interests. "I have not the 

ibar T^r “to the Russians knowing 

in M ^u*ouscd and irritated at their conduct 

^ -nd that I am 

, , grotwng more confident that this counirt’ would 

back me in going to an extreme in the matter." 

concern Vvpr ” hardly clear. There was little public 

less than some H ^ Itappen in far-away Manchuria-even 

rht Ln^- realistic 

Lw beT ^ There 

cated in exnl.f’"^ Z Z ^"di- 

to St PeterLurg."“nie“iffL°L^‘''‘d 

Russia knnu-c ^ ^ granted,” Hay stated, "that 

, lor .Kc 

from the Peking ^^°'rever, to obtain assurances 

woISd at Rasrie^r'""""^ - ^^-‘diuria 

junder unquestioned Chmese c^mrorV'^''” 

-ur relinquishment ol 

Door princinle in rh’ ’ observance of the Open 

to trade the ^Iandluria^dt£?m^Uef ” d^A^^ 
the point of view of our enmm . ; ^d^t^ ^nd Antung From 
dteless a barren achievet;:ntT"i:TR^^ this svas never- 
gnp on all territory nortli of th^ r r!r tightening 

better than Hay himself that it realized 

Czar’s advance. could not possibly halt the 

condone further Cian advance 

otvm aggressive ambitions. This wa^ r blocked her 
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possibility that Japan might hetself expand o\crscas and n m a 
foothold on the Asiatic continent should be fores er gone The 
Japanese Diipire ssouM be at the mercy of an oscnihelmingly 
powerful neighbor War \sas a more acceptable aUematne 
than submission for a nation so determined to win a larger 
place m Uie sun Having conduded an alliance with Great 
Britain which assured her of suppon should any other country 
come to Russia s assistance Japan was ready to accept the chal 
lenge of Caansi imperialism When peaceful negotiation failed 
to settle the issue site sirud^ swiftly and sureU In arcumstances 
that were to be strangely paralleled forty-odd sears later sshen 
the United States rather than Russia stood as the chief obstacle 
to her couiinenial expansion Japan opened hosiiliues on Feb- 
ruary 8, iQoj with a surprise atuch upon the Russian fleet at 
Port Arthur 

There was Imie rcjlizaiion m the United States at this time 
of Japan s ambition to win polmcat supremacy m eastern Asia 
The Tokyo government had apparently accepted the Open 
Door policy No attempt was made during the Boxer Rebellion 
to secure special privileges from China and Japanese troops 
had acted with more restraint in Peking ihan those of several 
of the other powers Tlie aiiatk on Russia was consequently 
■Widely interpreted as a move to safeguard Chinas mdepend 
ence \\here the United States had stood aside Japan was 
'■^han^ accepting the Ciar s challenge to the Open Door 
policy 'There was no question of the United Stales taking any 
position other than one of neutrality, but a survey of nevvs 
paper opinion upon the outbreak of vrar revealed ovcrvvhehn 
mg popular sympathy for Japan Conservative and liberal 
papers were in full agreement m ihcir hope of quick defeat for 
Russia 

japan is not only fighting the battle of progress and av ilua ' 
lion the Journal oj Commerce declared She is standing 
2 s the champion of commercial rights in whose maintenance no 
nation is so vitally interested as the United States In this'j 
war Russia stands for reaction and Japan for progress an edi - 
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toriaf in ftatctl. "Xhcot^i^aDi/.Mstfn :iiu5 control nf 

millions of Clsitm b\ Kus-o's h f tr more daii-trons to the rrs^ 


of the writ! than uotiltl he thru tonti-nl ii% the 

President Roosescit fnHv <h.rrc<l this s'serc 

issues at stale in the Far Ilo-t 7Vo ti-i\s ttfitr the rntai*. -ti 
Port Arthur, he v.Totc his 'on )»ow thorou^hh pira'td he svS^ 
with Tofso's first victors— ••I np'’n u jsi.T.im' juir i;orrit. Ac- 
cording to a later statement, he c.en ssent ‘o far as to notih 
both Gennans and Fm^ricc that, thoiihl cither of th'en inters cue 
in the struggle, lie seas prtjsarcd "to side nith Japan, and 
reed to schaiescr length ssas nrtessary in her bthalf-'" f i'-**- 
no evidence that he .latialh tool such .an unprcctdcntcd <*cp, 
^ct our friendly attitude toscard j.ip.an, ami the role of Amer- 
ican b.anlcjs in fmancin" J.apan's rear efloits, made us almost a 


stlc m p.i rtncr.in the .•\nelo-J.'ipan-.-sc.aiii.anee. 

At the same time, the State Department did escrjthing 
sible to bolster the Open Door pcilic) by seeling gimrantce* 
from botJi Russia and Japan that tiicy ssould obserse Chinas 
neutrality and "in all ptartirablt u.iss her .id'niinstratisc cn- 
\tiiy.” This u-as a futile gesture. Manchuria sv.as the inevitable 
b.rtllcground of liic svar .and eacii of the bcHigcrciUS, as a 
Russian note bluntly stated, had to consider its ossn interest. 

Japan's sjiectacular siciorics on both land and sea dampened 
the early enthusiasm for Iicr cause. It seas ssith shoclcd sur- 
prise iliat the American public suddenly rcnlhcd that Jap-m 
had become a pm.crful nation s\-itJi political ambitions that 
might ss ell run counter to cs cry thing for as inch the United 
States stood in the F.ar East. In dcdsisclj dcfc.iiing Russia it 
was obvious that she ssould f.ill heir to the Russian position 
in Islandiuria. Although the Tolyo govetnment had gisen as- 
surances that it intended to restore tliis area to China, the 
horrid doubt arose whctlicr a completely sictorious Japan 
would prose as solicitous over tlie Open Door as svhen Rus-da 
s\-as ssvinging it shut. For all our original confidence in Japan's 
■od intentions, it began to be fc.ared that her imperialist am- 
itions might prose quite as disturbing as those of the Czar. 
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Roose\cU s policv became one oJ seeV^mg lo m^ntam a bal 
ance of po\scr m eisicrn Ana that Nonld provide a more favor 
ablebasK for protecting our imcrcsis in Cliim than too decisztt 
a victory for either Russia orjnpan With such purposes in view 
perhaps quite as mudi as any more general interest m peace ht 
"as tcadv to mediate m the Russo Japanese conflict and 
through his good offices peace negotiauom were begvin at Ports 
mouth New Hampshire in August ipo^ While Japan "a; 
eventually induced to modify somewhat her original demands 
upon Russia notably m regard to an indemnity the seiilcmcni 
fmallv concluded represtmted a substantial Japantst triumph 
Russia was compelled to withdraw entirely from Korea sttrren 
der the southern halt of the island of SaUialin and hand ovei 
to Japan both her leased temtorv in the Liaotung Peninsula 
and all her railway holdings m south Manchuria Japan had 
almost overnight become a world power with a firm foothold 
upon Uie Asiatic mainland and a position that would enable 
her to exercise an important influence m the future political 
developments of the Pacific 

Having failed to secure recognuion of China s rights during 
the war the United Slates could not btoeb this substitiiuon of 
Japanese for Russian eomrols in south Manchuna Ho protest 
was made when the Tokyo government compelled China to 
sign new treaties acknowledging Japans title to the former 
Russian concessions nor were any objections raised whci^l 
became quite clear that Japan intended to annex Korea In 
deed a bargain was stru ck in TuW >t>t>5 through a secret memo- 
randuni Signed by Secretary, of War Ta ft and Foreign Minister 
Katsura Tlie United States tccognued the transfer of Korea to 
Japanese suicrainty in return for Japans disavowal of any 
aggressive designs upon the Philippines ^ 

Three years later the ambiguities of our position were even 
niore d$af]y demonstnited in the Root Takahira agreement of 
'poS'^his pact provided at one and the same lime for ac 
teptance by the United States and Japan of the existing status 
quo in the general area of the Pacific and for tlie maintenance 
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of u.-»t!c crjualiiy v hhin a io\trct!;n and irdfptnd'rni China. 

tlic s!auj^ fjiio a** tt applied to 'i.infhuri.i dra'cticaiK in 
fringed upon Chinc<e jxjhtical .unho-iiy norsli of tlic Great 
^Vail 1 he I tuirt! St,>tie i.ji ron'se to terms tsith 

J.apan, rather than insnting upon thr p'jnciplct .Sctict.ir) Ha) 
had asscitetf in 1900 Roosevelt was in rcire.^i before Jap.ancse 
agcrtwuin jtisi .as is.nd h<-cn fu;is<! to barb down in the 
face of Kns<nn advance' Il'c I'niifd .‘states did not s.holly 
ab.andon the Open Dtxjr Its tn aintcn.inrc rontinued to be 
basts of our Fat b.a»tern polics. Bin^Tj-apan 
procetdes! to anne\ Korea ami further cuiisolhlate her pastiion 
in Mancltuna, we taciih actpiic'ccd in moves th.it w-erc, in fact, 
deftnite violations of Chuicsc 5o\crce*iuv' 

How far llicodorc Roo'cvtlt hasi rnosiifiesl his e.irlicr ide.is 
upon upholding the Open Door doctrine is g.mphioliv rcvc.ilcd 
m a letter written two )cats after condus.on of the Rooi- 
TaLihira aerccmcni to his sticecssor in the White House. 
American poHcv. he told Presukm Taft, should he tlic careful 
avoidance of anv move th.it could possiblv make the Japanese 
ce t nt the United .States vvas hostile to them or a menace to 
their interests. Anv alliance vMth China for the protcaion of 
our mutual rights, he argued, would not be an additional 
strength to tins countn- but an obligation that we could not 
atiord to assume. 


I do not believe,- Roosevelt st.iicd cmphaitc.illv in 1910. 
in our mking any position anj-whcrc unless Vvc can make stood; 
and as r^rds .Mandnina. if die Japanese clioosc to foUow- a 
toune of conduct to which we arc adverse, we cannot stop it 
unless we are prepared to go to war. and a successful war about 
Nfanchuna would require a fleet as good as that of England, 

Germany. The Open Door 
1 T r"" ^”" 5 - =»nd 1 hope it will be 

'cncral diplomatic agreement; but. as has been proved by the 

ie OnerD Mandiurla, alike under Russia and Japan. 
Open Door poltq-, as a matter of fact, completcl) disappears 
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as soon as a po^^e^^ul nation detennmes to disregard it and is 
svilhng to run the risk o? war rather than forego its intention 
The realistic, and also prophetic nature of this statement 
hardlv needs comment UsuaU> depicted as belligerently pre- 
pared to promote American interests at whatcier risk Theo- 
dore Roosevelt reveals himself as strongly opposed to overseas 
commitments iha^e did not feel the American people would 
uphold by force He wielded the big stick to show Japan 
tliat the United States could not be pushed around m the con 
iroversy during these same veata over Japanese immigration 
into the United States but he did not favor an aggressive polity 
in support of Qiinesc sovercigntv when Japan had so much 
more at stake than did the United States 
Taft did not follow Roosevelts advice In the final result no 
more successful in upholding the Open Door than either Hay 
or Roosevelt he followed a course whidi established among 
all Japanese the idea that the United States was tha one ob-l 
Made vn the path of their overseas expansion^Coming into/ 
office at a time when matters of foreign trade and foreign in 
aestmenis were even more m the forefront of public mieresi 
than they had been at the close of the nineteenth century his 
ddminuiration sought to promote our commercial expansion 
by every means in its power'^ih m Manchuna and in China 
proper, dollar diplomacy lent active support to American 
business and financial interests 
These activities were also a means to a further end. The na 
tions whicii financed the new railway and industrial projects m 
China were bound to exercise a predominant influence in that 
CDUniry The Taft administration sought Amencan partici | 
panon in all such undertakings so that the United States in j 
the phraseology of a Slate Depanmeni memorandum in igog J 
Would have more auihomy m political controversies m that ( 
country which will go far toward guaranteeing the preservation j 
of the administrative entity of China * We_ had first reached 1 
Out tor mor e political inBue nce in th e Far East in order to 
Safeguard our ira de~^ V e^ow tried to expand our indust^rial 
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in China as strengdiening political influenc e. 

E orts by American capitalists to promote tlie construction 
o railways in Manchuria opened this chapter in our Chinese 
policy. At the close of the Russo-Japanese tv'ar, the great rail- 
road builder E. H. Harriman, carried asvay by dreams of a 
roun -the-w’orld transportation system svholly under American 
conttol, tried to obtain an interest in the South Jvlanchuna 
Railway from the Japanese government.^ailing in this scheme, 
^ sought to secure concessions from the Chinese govern- 
ment to build a new- line more or less paralleling tlie South 
e 3gent in these negotiations ss-as Willard 

traiglit, for a time American consul at Mukden, and no one 
etter epitomized the new' American spirit of commercial en- 
erpnse. een, far-sighted, imaginative. Straight felt himself 
^ f ° advance agent of capitalism on the new- frontiers 
a_ generous kmght-errant fighting tlie battles of 
Convinced that the concessions he 
sought would prove to be of equal benefit for tlie Chinese 
people and the United States, 

^*^tempt to secure the entry of American 
Tapan anrT failed. It was naturally opposed by 

lerae of appeared to be on the 

Deoarto^ir^'' the support he hoped to get from the State 
SSSlr -ult of conclusion of the 

move as “a tp ^^^mig^t angrily characterized tliis 

of T. R •^'■f;:;?^^^^^^^Saticblunder^ 

pians~^rtlier it effectively blocked his 

?na„S«vS”?a.T£.'“”- “ “P- 

mmplete collapse. vX * Harriman thereupon caused their 

tion^lv^ rev^iSr Taft administra- 

ican investment inTlanSSf ^tir Amer- 

Jpposition, he evolved a scheme^” combat Japanese 

■or the commercial neutralizatiou^T 

-ggested, in Novembe^^Z r^^^^ 

“at measures should be adopted 
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to bring the Manchurian highways and the railroads under 
an economic and scientific and impartial administration h'j 
some plan vestinf^ m China the ownership of the railroads 
through funds furnished for that purpose by the interested 
powers willing to participate 

This was an ambitious applicaiion of the Open Door prml 
aple going mudv further than anything Hay hid cier con 
templated'Tt was enthusiastically (iiticil in this country as 
‘ start]i 2 g,for us audaqty and striding at the ve^Jieartijf 
thfiJii_£astem Question ^ITiatevcr^ the plan s theoretical 
'alue hos\ evt r7 nmher Japan nor Russia hart the slightest idea 
of giving up her special concessions m Manchuria m order 
to allow American participation m a general program of de 
\eIopmcnt Both nations summarily rejected Knox s proposal 
The pnnapal result of his attempted miervention in Many 
diurtas tangled railway polities was lo bring Russia and! 
Japan so recendy at war into one anoiJiers arms m joints 
opposition to the United States Nor was England allied to 
both Russia and Japan prepared to support us There v/mI 
nothing KnoK could do but withdraw his suggestion 

In the meaniinve somewhat comparable problems of parttci 
paiion in railway loans in China proper had aroused American 
interest Here again ‘VVillard Straight having become the 
Qiinese representative of a group of New 'Vork bdnkers was the 
spearhead of capitalist finance When il appeared that the 
IJnited Slates might be frozen out of an international project 
for the constiuction of railways in Siethuan ptovmte maoW 
icig the so-calied Hukuang loan he succeeded in prevailing 
upon President Taft to inienene directly on behalf of Amer 
lean rights 

J1 have an intense personal interes t the President cabled 
to the Prince Regent of Cliina in July iqdq in making die 
use of American capital in the development of Qiina an m 
struraent for die promotion of the welfare of China and an 
increase in her material prospenty without entanglements or 
taeaiing embarrassments aSecting the growth of her inde 
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pendent political power and the preservation o£ her territorial 
integrity.”^>/i^ 

Taft’s carefully phrased— and quite unprecedented— demand 
was based upon the ground that only American participation 
could assure China that her invests tvould be protected and 
the Open Door duly presen ed The representatives of the other 
powers were not so confident of the purity of American motives. 
They found the United States, our minister in China reported, 
mrsuing “an active and aggressive polic)', which is competitive 
£ not hostile to all other foreign interests in China.” IV^ien 
he Chinese government acceded to the President’s proposal, 
hey nevertheless had no alternative otlicr than to admit 
“imerican capital to the Hukuang loan A four-power financial 
:onsortium was organized, with ilic inclusion of American, 
British, French and Gennan financial interests. It then went on 
from the Hukuang loan to arrange an even more ambitious 
undertaking for the reform of Chine^currency and vast in- 
dustrial developments in Mancliuna. IVhen an agreement on 
this loan was ^^ally readied with the Chinese government 
in April 1911, the hopes of Willard Straight and Secretary 
Knox soared. ''QoIlar.diplcima£:yjis 4 ua.ified.atJasi,” the former 
rvroie home exultingly. 

But these hopes were not to be realized. They ivere shattered 
in the first instance by a revolutionary upheaval in China, 
hardly foreseen by the international bankers, which overthrew 
the Mandiu dynasty and led in 1912 to tlie creation of the 
Chinese Republic To tlie events responsible for this cataclysm 
we shall leturn. Their immediate effect on the consortium tvas 
i to compel a complete readjustment of its plans andjp>involve 
\it in the most complicated political negotiations Proposals 
: were made for an entirely new loan to the republican govern- 
\ment, and on their insistent demand, both Japan and Russia 
Were admitted to a reorganized banking group In the mean- 
time, howerer, a change in administration in the United 
States had brought up for reconsideration the whole question 
of our taking part in these transacdonsT^he result was Presi- 
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dent "Wilson s'witlidrawat otall official support for the proposed 
neik' loan and the consequent resignation of Uie American 
bankers from the six power consortium 

The basts for \VilsQn s action was that the conditions of the 
proposed loan, involving the right of the powers to supervise 
U\e collection of the taxes which were to serve as eolJateral 
appeared to touch very ncarlv the administrative mdepend 
cnee of China itself Whereas! aft had called upon the prin 
ciples of the Open Door to force our participation m China s 
industrial development Wilson found in them a compelling 
reason for the Uniied States to abstain from any move along 
such lines restricting Chinas own freedom of action Our 
mieresls he stated emphatically are those of the Open 
Door,— a door of friendship and mutual advantage This is the 
only door we care to enter 

The banters welcomed rather than opposed Wilsons with 
drawal o! official support They were actually looting for a 
way out Their position in 1913 m trying to discover the stti 
tude of the rievv administration was that they would sect a 
thare tti Chinese loans only it the Stale Department definitely 
asted them 10 do so Their earlier ventures had not paid 
dividends The Taft adimnistrauon had d riven them into 
the c onsortium in order to preserve Amenctn p olitical m 
jluence m China They were themselves inieresied m immediate 
financial profits vvhi^ were not forthcoming rather than m 
any vague future benefits to be derived from keeping an Amer 
lean finger in the Oimesc pic 

Sometime later when the advantages gained by the other 
powers through ibeir loins to China became more apparent 
President Wilson was to reverse h« original stand He pro- 
moted American membership wi a revived consortium m order 
that the United Slates might be in a more favorable position 
m respecvfo both its polnica) and economic interests in the 
Orient'^Tjut m igij the consomuDV»"It)an policies led him 
to adopt a strictly hands-off polic^f the United States could 
not induce its commercial rivals to observe the pnnaples built 
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in sf nf Door doctrine, it at least tvould not join them 

.financial pressure” independence dirough 

diploma.^. o£ die Taft era neither promoted 
f succeeded m safcguard- 

alfeadv faded 

iiTmteninVn'' f successive advances and repeats 

TrerV^ad to held in igo'S' 

dxsmembennent of Chma, but foreign in- 

And in its chamn^^ sot ercipuy had by no means been halted. 
States found itseu””^ ^ Chinese independence, the United 
oUrpan ^^allenged by die rising imperialism 
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The a^^alenlng o£ the people of China to a consaousness of 
their possibilities under free government President Wilson 
dodar^ m hailing the Chinese Revolution is the most sig-r 
nificant if not the most mtmtentous event of our generation \ 
W'llh this movement and aspiration the American people are! 
in profound S)nipathy 

Beyond the repudiation of dollar diplomaqr however there 
ti'as no change m our Far Eastern policy AlUiough the revolu 
non drew tighter out bonds with Uie Clnnese people the 
United Slates nas no more tullmg than it had been m the past 
to tun the risks of possible svar m upholding ilieir independ 
ence. W'lien Japan shortly seized upon the opportunity pre- 
sented hy both the vveakness of the new republic and the 
western ssorlds absorption m the First World War to renesv 
her aggressive advance on tlie Asiatic mainland we were not 
prepared to intervene beyond the stage of diplomauc protests 
in support of our own ueaiy nglits Our State Department was 
convinced as Acting Seaetary of State Lansing replied to 
Chinese appeals for aid lliat it would be quixotic in llie 
extreme to allow the question of China s territorial integrity 
to entangle the United States in international difficulties 

The movement to overthrow the ^landiu dynast? si'as the 
culiamation of the longstanding diuontent of the Chinese 
masses that had already found expression in the temhle 
Taiping Rebellton and the incensed fury of the Boxer uprising 
Unable either to offer any effective resistance to foreign exac 
tions or to adjust itself as had Japan to the impact of western 
CIV ihration the Chinese Empire had for more than a centurv 
been steadily losing botli power and prestige More conserva 
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live even than the Chinese people, the hlanchu rulers had 
shown ihenisclves incapable of undei standing ihe modem 
world. Some refomis had been adopted and a hesitant begin- 
ning made toward establishing pailiamcntary rule. But these 
moves came too late, and were carried fonvard too half-heart- 
edly, to create any real confidence in cither the good faitlr of 
llie Manchu dynasty or in its ability to meet cilcctively the 
challenge of ss'esternization 

The revolutionary party tias convinced that only the over- 
throw of the empire and cstablishnicnt of a republic offered 
China any chance of taking its place in the march of modern 
progress Its leader. Sun yat-scti, had for many years dreamed 
expansively of his country's great future as a democracy. Stu- 
dents, intellectuals and merchants were won to his cause by 
tlieir despair over the slow progress of refonn under existing 
conditions Driven into exile because of his revolutionary agi- 
tation, Sun had also obtained the support of tiic Chinese over- 
seas who contributed substantial funds tor the revolutionary 
cause 

‘ American missionaries and educators had always favored 
tlie reform movement in China, and tlteir influence also played 

considerable part in feeding ilic fires of revolutionary dis- 
‘ content among their converts and the students of the treaty 
ports They preached the gospel of democracy as well as of 
Christianity. Since Senator Benton had first spoken of science, 
liberal principles in government and the true religion casting 
“their lights across the intcrv'cning sea,” and Anson Burlingame 
had so eloquently declared that tJie Chinese invited us "to 
plant live shining cross on every hill and in every valley,’’ the 
idea of America’s mission to lead China along the path of 
progress had never been lost to sight. Sun Yat-sen drew much 
of his inspiration and almost mystical zeal from American 
sources. His dieories upon China’s future grew at least in part 
out of the tremendous impression made upon him by American 
ideals and American institutions. It was with all this in mind 
that President Wilson could speak of our "profound sympatliy" 
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for tlte aspirations of the Chinese people m fmally ovcnhrots 
mg the decadent dynasty tint had for so long blocked all 
adi-ance 

In spite of sudi a background for resolution the uprising 
m October 191 1 that precipitated the collapse of the empire 
found the revolutionary leaders unprepared Sun k at sen was 
out of the country A revolt whose immediate cause was opposi 
tion to foreign control over railroad construction in Siecliuan 
nevertheless spread rapidly and the imperial authorities found 
themselves helpless to item it Mandm rule was dramatically 
revealed as little more than a hollow facade and the boy 
Emperor comtnandetl almost no popular lupport Humcdly 
returning to China Sun ^atsen undertook organization of a 
provisional government with himself as President and dc 
tnanded the Emperor t immediate abdication 

In Peking m the meantime the Prince Regent had ap- 
pointed as hii chief minister the reiloubnhJe ^uan Shih kai 
who had already proved himscU to be a powerful figure during 
the Boxer Rebellion when he had stcrnl) maintained order in 
Shantung Instead of attempting to rally support for the 
throne however Yuan saw the handwriting on the wall and 
entered into negotiations with the revolutionaries He was 
prepared to force abdication of the Emperor if he was chosen 
to head the new republican government Accepting m good 
faith a pledge that the principles of the revolution would be 
maintained hoping to establish national unity and avoid cud 
war Sun Yaiscn agreed 10 this program The Emperor was 
thereupon compel!^ to relincjuisU alt his rights, and m Feb 
niary 1912 the new republic was oiTicially proclaimed with 
Yuan Shihkai as us President Governmental power was 
nominally cxeraied by a national assembly but it actually 
reverted to the strong and capable hands of the Emperors 
former first minister 

As events were soon to proae Yuan Shih kai had little interest 
in the idea of a Chinese republic. He believed die revolution 
to be one of Clima s periodic dynastic upheavals and ambi 
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tiously pictured himself as ascending tlie Dragon Throne to 
found a new dynasty. His plot to become emperor was to be 
thwarted. The Chinese people were opposed to tire reestablish- 
ment of imperial rule. But they were equally unprepared to 
understand a new form of government departing so radically 
from tlie pattern of tlie past. The revolution had broken out 
before Sun Yat-sen had been able to prepare the country for it. 
Despite tlie rvellsprmgs of democracy in village life, the Chinese 
masses had no experience in tlie forms and institutions of a 
republic. "While unwilling to accept Yuan Shih-kai as a new 
emperor, tliey consequently submitted passively to the dicta- 
torial personal rule he set up in complete defiance of Sun 
Yat-sen’s bitter protest that he was betraying tlie purposes of 
tlie revolution which had swept him into poirer. 

' Yuan Shili-kai died in 1916 soon after tlie final collapse of 
his plan to make himself emperor, and the poirer he had so 
firmly held devolved upon tlie parliament But while it elected 
a new president, sucli semblance of unity as China had ap- 
peared to have completely collapsed A virtually independent 
government was set up in die south by Sun Yat-sen, there was 
civil war in Szecliuan, and the nordi was ridden by militarists 
vs'hose real interest was building up dieir own political power. 
For ten dreary years China was to be torn by civil strife as the 
provincial wailords fought intermittently among themselves, 
and at Peking a government whose control hardly extended 
beyond the city’s walls staggered through successive political 
crises diat were a travesty of democratic rule. It was not until 
a revived Nationalist party under Chiang Kai-shek took up 
once again die immense task of unifying die countr)' diat China 
had any real central government whatsoever. 

The first reports of die Chinese Revolution in October 1911 
had been greeted in the United States with a scepticism that 
subsequent developments were in considerable part to justify 
■'t\'hile die revolutionary' leaders from the outset sought to win 
American support by declaring diat dieir objective was to make 
their government “like diat of die United States,” it was widely 
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believed that China was not ready to become a republic. The 
Aeu York IVorld dismissed the Vbhole idea as ‘ an absurdity , 
the Vm Orleans Picayune said u nas simply preposterous 
and the fftifadcipfna Ledger declared tliat the Chinese people 
were totally unfit for seU-govemmenc The general reaction in 
this country svas that the resolution would interrupt such 
progress as China was actually maLmg obstruct trade and en 
danger loreign interests Sudi papers as the New > ork Tribune 
the New 1 orA Sun and the Atlanta Journal were agreed that 
the principal result vould bt to heighten the old danger of 
Cluna s dismemhermeni at the hands of ilie European powers 
Our official policy svas at first one of complete neutrality 
between the Peking government and the provisional republic 
Early m igia Secretary of State Knox declared that the United 
States would maVe no move whatsoever unless a ilireai to for 
eign interests demanded concerted intervention After the 
alxlication of die Emperor and the elevation of ^uan Shihai 
to the prcsidcncv, however our attitude began to diange The 
State Department was prepared to support the xeorganuaiion 
loan promoted by the six power consortium as already noted 
and It welcomed what appeared to be the firm control cstab 
h'hcd by \uan Sluh Vai Official recognition was withheld until 
May J513, hut even so the United States was Uic first power / 
to Welcome the Chinese Republic into the family of nations 
By this time indeed theorigmal scepticism over the possible 
consequences of the revolution was giving way to the enihusi 
asm displayed by President ^Vilson when he termed it the most 
momentous event of his generation Comment upon the roseate 
future now facing Oiina became as extravagant as it had at 
first been reserved. TIic avoidance of protracted civil war in 
191* and establishment of a strong government snomemardy 
swept away all doubts “ts to Uic ability of live Chinese to govern 
themselves Ivcv'spvpcxs tlifougbout the country could hvtdly 
Itavc been more sanguine in their confidence of peace anti 
stability m the Orient Outdoing lu conimporancs. the 
Jaumal of Commerce declared die Chinese Revolution to bc 
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not the greatest event o£ the twentieth centurj', as tvas gen- 
erally agreed, but the most remarkable historical development 
since the fall of Rome. 

A litde more than a year after American recognition of the 
Republic of China, the sweeping ramifications of the First 
AVorld ^\'ar spread to eastern Asia with Japan’s entry into the 
conflict in conformit) with the terms of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. China was at once alarmed and sought from the 
United States concrete proof of our declared friendship. Con- 
vinced that Tokyo’s real object was to find an excuse to en- 
croach further upon Chinese sovereignty, Yuan Shih-kai urged 
President 'Wilson to induce the belligerent nations to observe 
China’s neutrality and refrain from hostilities in either Chinese 
territory or marginal waters. 

Before anything was done along these lines. Yuan Shih-kai s 
fears were proved to be well founded. Having seized all German 
island possessions in the north Pacific, Japan demanded of 
Berlin the immediate surrender of the leasehold at Kiouchow 
and all other concessions in Shantung. 'WTien the German gov- 
ernment rejected this ultimatum, Japanese troops attacked the 
German leasehold, completely ignoring China’s protest against 
this flagrant violation of her neutrality, and in November 
1914 captured and occupied Kiouchow. There was no question 
where American sympathies lay. Here was new proof of the 
Japanese threat to our Chinese policy But there was nothing 
the United Stai^ could do without running the risk, against 
which Lansing so forcibly warned, of becoming inextricably 
involved in dangerous international complications. 

'Within a few months Japan further showed her hand. In 
January' 1915 her Minister in Peking secretly presented to Yuan 
Shih-kai a series of proposals, the notorious Twenty-One De- 
mands, that not only sought to compel China to acquiesce in 
the seizure of Germany’s possessions in Shantung, but also to 
grant an extension of Japanese privileges in south Manchuria. 
In addition, a supplementary fifth group of demands, whose 
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ba^^^accd effromery led c\en the Japanese gosemment to 
designate them as wishes or desires stipulated further 
political and economic concessions that would ha\e irans 
formed China into a \trtual Japanese protectorate Her gov 
eminent was to employ Japanese advisers agree to the pur 
diase of munitions from Japan and in important cities provide 
for joint Chinese and Japanese police administration 
^\^len the reports of this new assault upon Chmes< sover 
eigniy reached Ae United States— for \uan Shih Lai allowed the 
news to gel abroad despite the Japanese injunction of secrccv - 
there tvas an immediate outburst against die perfidious val 
lainy of the ToLyo government The Twenty One Demands 
Were viewed as a treacherous consequence of Japan s penetra 
tion in south Manchuria her rejection of the Knox scheme tor 
neutxaluation of the Nfanchunr railw-tj's and her seizure of 
Shantung Japanese policy was violently attached as a con 
temptuQUs dental of thi* whole concept of the Open Door to 
which Tokyo no less than Washington stood pledged 
Nevertheless popular opinion as expressed m the nations 
press showed considerable confusion as to what could be done 
^Vhlle there was some agreement with the Kew York Sun* 
emphatic statement that this coumrv cannot by any possibility 
let Japan s forward movement goby default other newspapers 
were quite as convinced that we should do nothing that might 
create the danger of open conflict. From Paul Remicb our 
oumner in Peking came repeated pleas for a forthright defense 
of the mutual interests of the United States and China but 
other officials felt that the world situation demanded greater 
caution 

I have had the feeling President IViIson finally cabled 
Remsch that anv direct advice to China or intmention in 
her behalf m the present negotiations would really do her 
more harm than go^ inasmu^ as it w ould very likely provoke 
ihe jealousy and exoie the hostility of Japan Even more 
circumspect if possible was the note dispatched by Secretary of 
State Bryan after be had received in March the full text of the 
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Tiseniy-One Demands. Remarking that the United States had 
treaty rights ^vhich tvould -warrant the strongest objections to 
the Japanese proposals in regard to both Manchuria and Shan- 
tung, he nevertheless pointed out tliat a\e had to recognize 
“that territorial contiguity creates special relations bettveen 
Japan and these districts.” He took a somev.'hat stronger line in 
respect to the fifth group of demands, so patently infringing 
upon China’s political independence, but at best his note ts'as a 
■\veak and faltering response to China’s fen ent appeals for help 
It svas clearly in die spirit of retreat from the Open Door poliq' 
already marked in die Root-Takahira agreement. 

The crisis in eastern Asia teas naturally overshadowed by the 
war in Europe. It neiertheless gained ivorld-ivide attention, 
and, under the pressure of foreign opinion and spirited Chinese 
resistance, Japan finally agreed to wididraw the fifth group of 
her demands “for future discussion ” But she continued to 
insist upon immediate acceptance of her position in soudi 
Manchuria and Shantung. M-iUi no direct aid forthcoming from 
die United States or any other nation, die Chinese goiemment 
prepared to make diis concession 

The United States nois’ made one definite mo\ e. In notes for- 
warded to the Japanese and Chinese go\emments in May 1915- 
Secretary Bryan made it clear diat we at least ivished to keep 
die record straight. “The United States,” he declared, ". . . can- 
not recognize any agreement or undertaking which has been 
entered into between the goicmmcnts of Japan and China, 
impairing die treaty rights of die United States and its ciuzens 
in China, die polidcal or territorial integrity of the Republic 
of China, or the international policy relatiie to China com- 
monly known as the Open Door policy.” 

Seventeen years after the dispatch of this note, -nlien under 
somewhat comparable circumstances Japan renewed her of- 
fensive against China and seized control of all Mandiuria, the 
United States sent a protest to Tokyo diat was couclicd in 
virtually identical terms. IVilliam Jennings Bry-an rather dmn 
Henry Siimson first enunciated the non-recognition doctrine 
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that bears ilie latter s name In neither 1915 nor 1932 hoiseter, 
di 4 our policy hate the slightest effcet upon Japan Ttvo nceli 
after Secretary Bryan s statement of our position Cliina signed 
under duress tno treaties specifically acknowledging Japans 
special rights and pmilcges in both Manchuria and Shantung 
During the next it\o yean American and Japanese dipW 
tnacy conimiied to dash over the status of China The Tolto 
gotemment employed every possible stratagem to win interna 
lional acreptance of iis ntntf position the United States sought 
to uphold as strongly as it could Chinese sovereignty It was iin 
uneicn contest. For once again what happened m China was a 
vital matter for Japan and av^’^kened only minor concern 
among Americans Moreover the steady drift of the United 
Slates toward inicrvcmton m the European war drove tar 
Eastern affairs even further into the background Japan was 
able to exert increasing inflnenct over the faction ridden gov 
ermtiem whicli was nominally m power at Peking 
Upon our final dedaration of war against Germany in April 
>9iy, the confusion of Asiatic politics was still furdier height 
cned by a tug-of war over the possible belligerency of China 
It became the popular belief tint the Peking government re 
swung coiinterprcssurc from Japan whidi did not like the 
idea of Chinese participation m the peace conference re 
sponded bravely to President Wilson s appeal that China joinl 
the crusade to make the world safe for democracy Actually* 
the United States was opposed to ihu move even though it was 
for a lime highly favored— and strongly urged upon the Clii 
ncse— by the American minister The entry of China mto the 
wir with Germany or the continuance of the status quo of 
her relations with that government are matters of secondary 
consideration Lansing who had succeeded Bryan in die 
Slate Department advised Peking on June G The principal 
necessity for China is to resume and continue her political 
entity and to proceed along the toad of nauona! development 
on whidi she lias made sodi marled progress 
We feared m other words that any diversion of Chinese 
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energies from the immense task of internal reconstruction 
would create still further political turmoil and consequent 
openings for interference by Japan, 'WTien the reactionary 
clique in control in Peking disregarded our adwce, declaring 
war on Germany primarily in the hope of obtaining American 
financial aid, these fears rcere realized. 

Japan succeeded in obtaining assurances from the Allies, 
through a series of secret treaties, that her territorial acquisi- 
tions in the Pacific and on the Asiatic mainland would be 
recognized. She diereupon sought to secure a comparable 
guarantee from the United States. The fact that the two nations 
ivere fighting side b)- side against Germany appeared to present 
a unique opportunity for remosing this last obstacle to the con- 
solidation of her wartime gains. To this end. Viscount Ishn 
was sent to the United States on a special mission in the sum- 
mer of 1917, and took up the whole question of Japanese- 
Amcrican relations with Secretary Lansing. 

The viens of the two statesmen were at opposite poles 
Lansing suggested a reaffirmation of the Open Door policy', 
' together svith an undenaking that neither nation would take 
ads-amage of the icar to exact new privileges from China. Vis- 
count Ishii uiged acceptance by the United States of what he 
termed Japan's "paramount position" in China. Neither could 
give way entirely— any more than could the .American and 
Japanese diplomats in the negotiations at "Washington twenty- 
four years later. The result in 1917, howcicr, was a compromise 
into which anything at all could be read. The Lansing-Ishii 
agreement both reaffirmed the two nations’ adlierence to the 
principles of the Open Door policy , and also embodied recog- 
nition of S', hat n'as ambiguously described as Japan's "special 
interests in China, particularly in the part to which her pos- 
sessions are contiguous " And still further to confuse die issue, 
a secret protocol ivas added stating that neither the United 
States nor Japan "would take advantage of the present condi- 
tions to seek special rights or privileges in China.” This final 
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pledge ivas not announced through some curious aberration of 
the diplomatic mmd as bem^ superfluous 
■\Vlial did the agreement really mean’ Viscount hhu mam 
tamed that it implied full recognition by the United States 
of Japans neiily obtained concessions in Manchuria and 
Shantung Secretary Lansing insisted tint it had no such sig 
nificance and that its real purpose s\as to reassert the two 
nations adherence to the Open Door policy Each statesman 
read into the document exactly what he wanted It emphasized 
the distance between die American and Japanese pos lions 
China was bitterly disappointed She could not fad to see 
in this ofHctal acknowledgment by the United States of Japan s 
special interests in China an encour4t,emeni for further ag 
gression which far outweighed the t ague pledges respecting the 
Open Door But our traditional interest in the maintenance 
of Chinese sotereignty and equality of trade was still sery 
much aU\e txpediency dictat^ the Lansing Ishu agreement 
It had been concluded under wartime pressure to assure Japan s 
continued cooperation in the struggle against Germany Asiatic 
obserters were to be greatly mistaken m so far as tltey inter 
preied the accord as marking American sMtlidrawal from the 
Far Fait 

rhis svas emphatically demonstrated at the Pans peace con 
ference WTien Japan launched an mtensise drise to base her 
right to former German possessions m Shantung acknowledged 
m treaty form President Wilson stubbornly demanded that 
the disputed province be xetumed to China 1 he United States 
reassumed us role of friend and guardian of Chinese mde 
pendence employing esery diplomatic weapon in us armory 
to uphold this basic principle 
China could hardly have been in a weaker position to defend 
her owm interests Her cnsoji somewhat anomaloiisl) repre 
sented both the Peking government and the ruul regime that 
had been set up at Canton The ratifused and shifting political 
scene at home left them in continual doubt as to whether any 
commuments they might make would be approved Actually 
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die iwo chief delegates, 'Wellington Koo and C. T. Wang, both 
of them “returned students,” sverc speaking for China ard 
the people of China rather than for any Chinese gosemment. 
They symbolired the young new republic that sens struggling 
to uin its freedom from the Japanese conirollc-d reactionaries 
uho srere entrenched in Peking. Their saliant fight to secure 
the return of tcmtoncs scircd by Japan and to uin full recog- 
nition of Chinese sovereignty vvas a personal battle. In view 
of die virtual anardiy in the country whose cause tht-y so elo- 
quently pleaded, the wonder was that they received any hearing 
at all. 

The combined American-Chincsc forces, however, did not 
have a chance of prev-aihng against die determined stand of 
Japan. She had entered die European vvar to take over all 
German possessions m the Pacific, and she had no mind to be 
deprived of her vxartime spoils. Through die treaties imposed 
upon China in 1915. reinforced by additional concessions ex- 
acted in igiS, she had built up her legal position. Her secret 
pacts vvidi the .-Mhes meant that they had already decided the 
case in her favor, and both Lloyd George and Clcmenceau 
brought strong pressure to bear upon Wilson to follow dicir 
lead. Unless the United States also rccogni/cd her rights, 
especially diose in Shantung, Japan let it be known that she 
would withdraw from the peace conference and refuse member- 
ship in the League of Nations. China’s legal or moral position 
did not concern her. 

President %Vilson finally succeeded in persuading the Japa- 
nese delegation to recognize China’s political sovereignty in 
Shantung and agree eventually to restore to her die former 
German leased territory. But tlie Japanese made it dear drat 
they proposed to retain a concession in the port of Kioudiow, 
renamed Tsingtao, and all commercial priv-ileges, induding 
railway-s and mines, which Germany had held in other parts 
of Shantung. Nor would they commit themselves, as 'Wilson 
himself later admitted, to any definite date for surrendering 
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even the empty shell of the province in which they had so 
strongly entrenched tliemsehes 

Wihon reluctantly accepted ilm settlement— and it was 
written into the 1 reaiy of VmaiUes He had become cominced 
that he had no alternative if tlie adherence of Japan to the 
general terms of peace including die League of Nations, was 
to be secured Although Secretary Lansing and other members 
of the American delegation fcU that further pressure upon 
Japan might prove eifcctnc he could not agree They are not 
bluffers, he told Ray Stannard Baker and they will go home 
unless Re give them uhat ihev want He had no illusions 
about what was happening But where Lansing indignantly 
characterized the settlement as a saoifice to propitiate the 
threatening Moloch of Japm the President maintained that 
It was tlie best tliat could be hvd out of a dittv past 

Wilson teahred that Japan would feel triumphant and China 
would be bitterly disappoinietl he knew American public 
opinion would strongly divipprove his concessions \ et he felt 
that he had to make whatever sactihec circumsnnces demanded 
in order to obtain hi$ major goal of a league for peace And 
for that Japanese cooperation vsas esscninl The only hope 
the President later told Baker in another conversation during 
these crmtal days m Parts was to keep tl\e world togeiiicr 
get the League of Nations with Japan m it and then try 
to secure justice for Uie CbmeMr not only as regarding Japan 
hut Enj^land, France Russia all of whom had contessions in 
China 

The reacuon in Asia was what Wilson had expected The I 
American minister in Peking reported a general attitude among| 
die Chines® of indignation and discouragement and despair ' 
f^ie Japvnese openly boasted that all further opposition to 
iheit ambitions was now shown to be wholly futile Neverilie 
less tlie former acknowledged Wilsons support They fully 
tcalized that the United States wtas the only nvtion which had 
sought to uphold Chum s cause and that from us alone could 
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take the place of France in another great war to preserve 
cniliiauon 

President Wilsons answer to the attacks on his surrender 
at Pans was to emphasize the importance of the League of 
Nations as an agency that could redress whaiescr ^^Tong had 
been done in Cliina and also enable her to secure a hearing 
for adjustment of the whole problem of eMraterntorulity He 
bclteted the Shantung settlement itself to hate been unatoida 
ble and that nothing could be done for China except through 
the League Rut wiUi the League the future was bright wiih 
promise Henceforth for ihe first time kVdion dedared 
we shall base the opportunity to plav effectise friends to the 
great people of China, and I for one feel mj pulses quicken 
and heart rejoice at such a prospect 
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pRESIDI:^•T ^ViLSON \vas not to have the opportunity lo give 
cilecihc expression to Ins fnendsliip for the Chinese people. 
Ttvo years after the Pans conference, however, anollicr inter- 
national parle-y was summoned by Ins successor. President 
Harding, to meet at AVashington for the disaission of nasal 
limitation and general political settlements in the Pacific. 
Esen though its action on the first of these issues was in some 
ways more important, a new international agreement re.ifiirm- 
•-ing die Open Door policy in its broadest sense made die Wasli- 
ingion Conference of igei-igae an outstanding milestone in 
American-Chincse relations. 

Various threads of interest w'crc drawn together to bring 
I about diis meeting. The need to bring naval rivalry in the 
Pacific to a halt as part of a general program of national 
economy was a first consideration, but this wus possible only 
if some political accord was readied blocking any furdier 
Japanese expansion on the Asiatic mainland. "We have seen 
the eyes of the svorld turned to die Padfic,” President Harding 
^ svas to state at the conference’s opening session. ‘‘'Wiih Europe 
prostrate and penitent, none feared die likelihood of any early 
conflict there. But die Pacific had its menaces, and they deeply 
concerned us ' If the proposed meeting svas to base any diancc 
of success, strong pressure had somehoss- lo be exerted upon 
Japan. If there was to be any.arms limitation, she had to be 
impelled to relax the paralyzing grip she had fastened upon 
China during the svar. 

, mardi of Japanese imperialism had placed 

^ ° S®' ernment in a position almost comparable to diat 
which it was to hold some twenty years later. Japan was in full 
control of Russia s Far Eastern maritime prorinces as an 
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CHINA AND AMERICA 

and orders r\crc reputedly sent to army and nasy officials in 
our island possessions to be ready for any csentualiiy Actually, 
of course, Japan uas in no position to laundi the ts'ar which 
was to be started by the attack on Pearl Harbor in igi'- The 
United States still had cffectue natal supremacy in tlie Pacific, 
and c\en more important, it was not confronted witli any 
European threat to its peace and sccuiity Its hands were free 
to defend its Pacific frontier. Nevertheless, many observers 
doubted if there could be any pcacetul solution of the under- 
lying conflict between American and Japanese policy in eastern 
Asia. How could Japanese imperialism and the Open Door 
policy be reconciled’ "The conflagration appears as certain," 
an international expert in one of tire leading French news- 
papers wrote, "as lightning whicli leaps from two clouds 
charged witlr opposing currents " 

As diese circumstances gave a heightened tension to Amer- 
ican-japanese natal ritalry, and as this rivalry in turn em- 
phasized the inherent dangers of a possible clash between the 
two nations, public support for an international arms con- 
ference gathered increasing strength. Senator Borah had intro- 
duced a resolution asking the President to intite Great Britain 
and Japan to such a meeting as early as December 1920 The 
resolution was unanimously approted by the Senate in May 
1921 and a tveck later acted upon favorably by the House of 
Representatives by a sote of 33a to 4 In part urged on by such 
congressional pressure, and in part because of a desire to take 
some step to relieve tlie crushing economic burden of arma- 
ments and lessen the possibility of war, the Harding administra- 
tion decided to act. The original Borah proposal was broadened 
to suggest a general disarmament conference whicli would 
include France and Italy, as well as Uie United States. Great 
Britain and Japan 

In the meantime, detelopments in anotlier part of the 
world served to emphasize even more strongly tlie need for 
Pacific settlements. At an imperial conference of tlie British 
dominions, held that summer in London, one of the most 
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Invitations %vcrc officially dispatched to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, Japan and 
China. Soviet Russia tsas ignoicd They were at once accepted 
without rescivation by all but Japan. "I he Tokyo government 
was interested in possible naval limitation, but it had no 
desire to discuss political issues. From the Japanese point of 
vievsy there was nothing to discuss. In a vain effort to limit the 
scope of the negotiations, Japan proposed that “problems such 
as arc of sole concern to certain particular powers or such 
matters that may be regarded accomplished facts should be 
scrupulously avoided.” It was a technique that Japan was also 
to employ throughout the 1930's in her reiterated insistence 
iliat Japanesc-Chincsc relations affected only Jap'an and China. 
On this occasion. Secretary Hughes ignored Tokvo’s reserva- 
tions It was announced that invitations to tlic conference had 
been accepted and that it would open in Washington on No- 
vember u, 1921. 

Three major treaties grew' out of the negotiations at IVasli- 
ington A Five-Power Naval Treaty, proposed under dramatic 
circumstances by Sccrctaty Hughes on the very first day of tlie 
conference, provided for over-all limits for the capital ships 
of the signatory nations In so far as the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan were concerned, it was agreed that the ap- 
proximate totals should be 500,000 tons each for the first two 
countries and 300,000 tons for Japan— die famous 5-5-3 ratio 
These powers also undertook, even more signtficanily in the 
light of subsequent developments, not to fortify any further 
their island bases in tire Pacific. In compensation for the 
stricter limitation imposed upon her fleet, Japan was assured 
of a greater measure of security in her own home waters. 

Supplementing this accord, the United States, Great Britain, 
i France and Japan entered upon a Four-Power Treaty tliat in 
effect replaced tlie Anglo-Japanese alliance. The powers mu- 
tually agreed to respect one another’s insular possessions in tlie 
Pacific, and to consult should any development arise threaten- 
ing the status quo There was no machinery to enforce tlie 
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provisions o£ this treat), but it brought Japm into a common 
agreeraent whidi it was hoped would rcmov e any further threat 
to the Philippines or other Aioencan possessions m the Pacific 

The final settlement \ias the Nine Power Treaiv to which 
the Netherlands Belgtam Porcu^l and Chmi were signatory 
as well as the major powers It definitely bound the powers to 
respect China s territorial and adcninistratit'* integrity to pro- 
vide her with the fullest opportunity to develop an effective 
and stable government to use their influence m maintaining 
equal opportunity for trade and industry and to refrain from 
taking adv'antage of existing conditions m China to seek special 
Tight or privileges In short the underlying principles of the 
Open Door policy were not only reaffirmed and very much 
broadened but dcrinitely vvrmtn into an international under 
standing accepted by all countries with direct inltrests m cast 
ern \sia 

The ■Willingness of the Atneiican government to stirrendiT 
tts then commanding lead m battleship construction and to 
fea'e its positions at Guam and >n the Philippines without 
further lomricaiions Henry L Sumison w iv later to write as 
Scactary of State was predicated upon among other things 
the scU-denymg covenants comamed m the Nine Povier Treaty , 
vvhich assured the nations of the world not only of equal 
opportunity for their eastern trade but also against the military 
aggrandiiemcnt of any other power at the expense of China 

Throughout the ncsoiiaiions leading to conclusion of the 
Nine Power Treaty the rommunuy of interests between the 
United States and China was clearly apparent The Chinese 
delegates depended upon ibt good offices of the United States 
in putting fonvard their own claim to full rccogniiion of 
Chinese jovereigntv In many ways it was the Pans peace con 
ferenre all over again But ibis tune the United States was 
determined that there should be no sucli concession to Japan 
*s President Wilson had felt compelled to make to wm her 
s'ipport for ihc League of Nations Our attitude vras founded 
'‘I'on self interest— die protection of our trade and commerce 
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and the non-fortification agreement in respect to our insular 
possessions. But tliese icere minority protests. The American 
delegation declared ofhcially that the relation of confidence 
and goodwill established tlirough the Four-Power Treaty and 
the Nine-Pmver Treatj fully justified the reduction in arma- 
ments. "The Open Door policy' in China,” it stated, “has at*' 
last been made a fact.” 

Newspaper comment was e\en more optimistic. The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer said tiiat it was now inconceivable that 
"Japan and die United States would ever approach die brink 
of war," while the Ne-w York IVorld confidently proclaimed 
diat “the direatening questions of the Pacific and die Far 
East have been removed from the category of war breeders ” 

A year after the conference, a future national leader who was 
to play the major role in determining American policy toward 
Japan between 1933 and 194“! emphatically affirmed his faith 
in die new policy of the Tokjo government. "iVriting in die 
magazine Asm, Franklin Delano Roosevelt declared diat Japan 
had fully demonstrated her desire “to prove to the world that 
suspicions of the past are no longer jusufied.” He proposed 
that this country recognize in some form Japan’s real need for 
access to the raw materials and markets of Mandiuria, and on 
such a basis seek her assistance in strengthening the new inter- 
national order. “\\Tiy, in all reason,” Roosevelt asked, “should 
not Japan, shoulder to shoulder with us, provide her aid as 
well? If instead of looking for causes of offense, we in all good 
faith confidently expect from Japan cooperation in world 
upbuilding, vs'e shall go far toward insuring peace.” 

In addition to the naval and political settlements based on 
tire international guarantee of China’s independence, the con- 
ference also took up the question of foreign rights and privi- 
leges in China. The Chinese delegation was highly gratified by 
the course of negotiations over both the Nine-Povs'er Treaty 
and the restoration of Shantung. Its members were anxious, 
however, to persuade the powers to surrender their control 
over the Chinese tariff, and to relinquish their rights of extra- 
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much further in upholding her sovereignty. Senator Borah 
strongly supported the Nine-Power Treaty, but he warned 
that it should not be considered as acquiescence “in the ^vTongs 
which have already been committed against China.” Senator 
Underrs-ood declared that as far as he was concerned, he would 
be glad "to gis e China complete tariff autonomy tomorrov.' in 
the control of her tariff rates I want to see China as independ- 
ent *and as so\ereign a nation as possible.” .And Senator King 
vigorously criticized our hesitant attitude on these issues as “an 
afcont to China, a grave vsTong committed against a foreign 
state and against the honor and dignity of a great people,” 
Perhaps the .American public agreed witli sucli statements. The 
fact remained that we gave up no evisting rights. 

Interpretations of the significance of the Washington Con- 
ference— whether it actually marked an advance or a retreat 
in our Far Eastern poliq— have varied greatly since its several 
treaties were concluded. Did our naval concessions represent 
too heavy- a price to pay for a diplomatic victon? Japan’s 
brutal and successful assault upon China in the iggo's, leading 
as it eventually did to Pacific war, is often advanced as irre- 
futable proof that we did give away far more than we obtained- 
A starrv’-eved idealism is said to have blinded the United States 
to Japan's determined imperialism. This criticism of the 
IVashington Conference, however, disregards the historical fact 
that the .American people had never shovm themselves willing 
to uphold our Far Eastern policy by force— and would not 
in the future until the United States was itself attacked at Pearl 
Flarhor. The only means whereby any administration could 
hope to support the Open Door, as John Hay, Theodore Roose- 
velt and A\ oodrow "Wilson had each in turn come to realize, 
[was by diplomatic pressure. 

In a subsequent comment upon the situation prevailing in 
1921, Elihu Root told his biographer that it had not entered 
the head of any President, or Secretary of State, or the chair- 
man of any congressional committee on foreign relations, that 
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the United States ssould esersend forces to China to maintain 
the Open Door Root hid hmisUC been Secretary of War 
during the BoNcr Rebellion later ieaetary of State and a 
delegate at the \S'a 5 bin gton Conference He knew ivhai lie was 
talking about Our success in securing iniernaiional adherence 
to our viciss upon Asiatic policv csen though it did not 
prote to be permanent was under such circumsiances an 
achievement for which we could afford to pay a substantia) 
price 

And what was the price-* The Imiud States did not give 
away anything that ti really had We sacrificed what looked 
like an unapproachable lead in battleship construction but 
there was every indication m ii)?! that Congress did not 
intend to carry through the building program upon 
which the country was then cmbarkctl Roth Senator Lodge 
and Senator Underwood members of the American delegation 
at Utc conference assured Seaciary Hughes that the necessary 
appropriations for outbuilding Japan would not be forihcom 
ing Jn holding Japan to a jooooo-ion limitation in capital 
ships we were thus sustammg our relame naval power m the 
Pacific »n Uie face of a determined congressional drive for 
/conomj Our failure to build up our navy even to treaty 
bnntj during the next fifteen )can would appear to confirm 
the force of this argumenu 

Such considerations also underlay the agreement even more 
strongly criticized tiun naval limitation itself in the light of 
subsctjucni ilevelopmcms not to fortify American naval bas‘“3 
in the western Tacillc In undertaking not to strengthen the 
Aleutians Guam Samoa and the Philippines the United 
Slates vvas again putting into irea*) form a policy upon whicli 
sn economical Congress had already decided— and winning 
‘n return similar pledge* from Great Hruam and Japan in 
^p«t 10 their naval haws The reluctance of the country to 
UoIIow any other program in die Pacific Uian that adopted 
the Washington Conference u once more revealed more 
over m the failure to fortify adctjuatcl) our bases in the 
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western Pacific even after the treaty restrictions had expired. 

The United States was not surrendering to Japanese itn- 
perialism at the 'Washington Conference. It was summoning 
die rest of the ■world to back up its traditional policy, sjanhol- 
ized by the Open Door, in clear recognition that only through 
united action could Japan be restrained. W’^e never had been 
prepared to act alone. If there was any retreat here, it teas 
only retreat from the exuberant imperialism of tlie opening 
of tlte century, when lire United States had aspired to com- 
plete domination of the entire Pacific. IVe tvere prepared, in 
1921, to sustain a system of collectise security in this part of the 
world, in striking contrast to our withdrawal from Europe, tliat 
had as its basis an international guarantee of Chinese political 
and territorial integrity. The ultimate failure of tliat program 
did not lie in the concessions \%e made, but in the failure to 
provide the means for collecthe enforcement of the Nine- 
Poirer Treaty. 
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During Oic )can immedtMcIy following ihe Washington Con 
fcrcnrc conjiiions tviihm Clnm m a state of ilmost com 
plcic political anarchy The I'eking go\crnmct\t officially 
fctogniretl by tin, posters cxinisc«l Imie effcclvsc control be 
yoml the \NaUs of the capital city Us auihoriiy t*as challenged 
not only by Sun \ at sens goscrntiittit at Canton but by the 
»val uarlords of the set^al prosmccs Incessant political m 
inguc intcrniiticnt cm! warfare and a general inicrmpiion 
of iride and conimcrcc once again tinderscorcd the old prob 
Urn of Clnm Repeated eftons vere wade by (he Clnnesc 
leathfs to bring about greattr unity and a new iinion govern 
ment jupiwscdly rcprcscntainc of boili i)ie north and south 
vai formed at one tim« But the resohuionary upheavals of 
nauonahsm had stdl to be undergone before any real tcntblance 
of order was brought out of the existing cJiaos 
In order to divert attention from its inabdiiy to tope with 
domestic problems and also m partly justified complaint that 
wtemal order cotdd not be effcaively csiabhshcd while Chin a 
. retaimd a sem icolonial status the Pebing government repeat 
j cvlly dem anilcd^niat sohicilun g be donp about tariff autonomy 
; and exttat cmtoriahty The p owera had agreed at N Vashin gton 
to t4l.c u p thesi. issues, as ve have seen, and it.was insisted 
that they make givy l theit^Jedges j^opular opinion in China 
v^orously backed this jxihc Y. whatgisr disagreeme nts existe d 
w ^ihcr cou nts and aiv embittered xnii foreign feeling b^an 
jo sv\cep the country The demand for ending tbe^unequaljl 
*reaijps vas the one thing on whicli all Chinese were united 'I 
"I^hc resentmem a gai nst i mpervalum vsas particularly jirong | 
I in the treaty por ts and it led almost incv itably to student riots 
land attacks upon foreign property 
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The Chinese were encouraged in tlieir campaign to rid 
themsehes of foreign controls by di e rifts that had j ilready 
occurre d in the e xtraterritoriality system Germany and Austna 
had been compelled in the peace treaties following the First 
World War to surrender all their former privileges 'With die 
exception of its interests in the Chinese Eastern Raihray, the 
Soviet Union had voluntarily given up its special rights t\diat 
China was demanding of die odier western powers and of 
Japan was that they follow this lead in complete revision of 
all existing tieaties diat were a legac y of nineteenth century 
imper ialism. 

I ■ The American attitude toward China became highly con- 
' fused under these difficult arcumstances Our idealistic s)'m- 
padiy for her goal of complete independence warred against 
the practical considerations imolved in surrendering our 
special privileges Could we ghe up extraterritoriality when 
the Chinese government showed so few signs of being able 
to maintain internal order? And as always in the past, our 
policy could not be divorced from that of the other powers 
We were at once unwilling to associate ourselves completely 
with them, and yet afraid that independent concessions w’ould 
endanger our economic interests. "America has to Steer a 
course,” the Detroit Free Press commented in analyzing the 
situation, “which, while avoiding tlie old fog) ism of other 
powers tvith entrenclied interests in China, must also guard 
against too rash a submissh eness to China's ultra-nationalists.” 
Somewhat similar ad\ice came from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. It expressed its s)'mpatliy for die Chinese and de- 
manded a policy of vigorous leadership in meeting dieir legiti- 
mate demands, but it warned that if such a program should 
appear inimical to the general interests of the powers, "die 
United States may well pause for consideration.” 

..A_speaaLconrerence_on_Ainerican-relaU.ons_widiTlhinaj.yas 
_h£ld-in-dIaltimQre _in loe a. attended by some turn hundred 
educators, labor leaders, missionaries, businessmen and other 
persons with special interest in the Orient. Its discussions 
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both undertakings. The tariS commission authorized the nn- 
mcdiaie les's-ing of a nisioms surtax; acknowledged in principle 
China's full ri^iu to tanft autonoms , and pros isionally agreec, 
subject to the rexnos'al of all internal barriers to trade, to zeesp^ 
a national tariS lasv svhich would go into effea on January i, 
igag. The extraterritoriality commission, in a report made 
public in September 1926, outlined a program of reform for 
China's judicial svstem as a possible basis for the future rar- 
render of consaiar jurisdiction, “When these recommendations 
shall haie been reasonably complied s-nth,” it teas stated, “me 
set'erai powers tsould be t'.'arranted in relinquishing them re- 
spective rights of extra territortaliit." 

Further advance along such lines teas now interrupted, how- 
ever, by the rise of the Xaiionalist movement and the even 
more violent outburst of anti-foreignism which it fostered. 
Such slow progress tov.-ard the recovery of complete independ- 
ence did not satisfy China's netv leaders, and they were also 
ready to make the most of popular resentment against the 
foreigners as a means of winning adherents to their omt revolu- 
tionary program. The Xationilists demanded the immediate 
and unqualified abolition of all unequal treaties. 

It vras not a question of what the powers might wish to 
gran t China,_Eugene Chen, the Foreisn Minister, stated em- 
pha ncaUy, but _of Tnmbr_jn=ily grant_ihE_powers. 

He sra meti that protection, of torcisn Ih.e^ and prop erty could 
jno_I onger d epend upon foreig n bayon ets. In asserting their 
rights, the Nationalists ss-ere prepared to make full use of the 
powerful weapon of economic boycott. “The liberation of 
China from the yoke of foreign imperialism," Chen signifi- 
cantly concluded his forthright statement, “need not neces- 
sarily involve any armed conflict betvreen Chinese Nationalism 
and the foreign powers. For this reason the Nationalist govern- 
ment would prefer to have all questions outstanding be- 
tvreen Nationalist China and the foreign poivers settled by 
nEgotiauon.” 

Chen nas speaking with a voice of authority that no foreign 
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minister m PeVing had been able lo command ^Vhat had hap- 
pened lo helpless, prostiate ineffectne China^ How dar^ 
Qien cosnil) threaten instead of plead in stating his country s 
position^ 

The f orces mating lor a powerful Nationalism had been 
| lpwly gainmg. streng th th roughout the early igao s, Jhe mo\e- 
nieQt-iismmcdJrsjmjhe governmem mjinijmedjtt£aaLQiLhy 
SiULiaugn and the leader of the first resolution was us guid 
Jfig spirit Foreigners lemled to dismiss Sun t at sen as a \ ision 
iry and impractical dreamer Continuing to hope for the cmet 
gence of some strong man in tht north to pull the country 
together under a confers ame gosernroent sshich would restore 
Order and safeguard foreign propciiv they belieted him to be 
the most formidable obstacle to real Climese unity But his 
ideas were steadily winning comeris among all politically 
Winded Clunese Despairing utterly of the weak and corrupt 
regime in Peking they looked more and more to hit Nitionahst 
patty-ihe kuommtang— tosase the country 

Sun Yat sen had set forth a* hisprogram for China.hi$^mouv 
doctrine 61 t he T hree Pririf iplcs-Naiionahsm, Democracy and, 
r he Pe o ples lavtl ihood Knowing that they could not be put 
into effect oscrmglit he also outl med ibe_steps,wfacreby the 
ground could be prepared for their effectite application The 
first was establishment of national unity by military conqunt 
of boUi the decadent Peking gosemmenl and the pro\uicial 
warlords the second creation of an atithontarun government 
for a-Period of political tut elat.e aniLtht third* provision of 
dfiaocraiic stH-govemment lor the Chinese masses Dr Sun 
vras ready to accept help from any quarter in carrying through 
this program When the western powers including the United 
States showed no interest in it, he turned to Soviet Russia 
Tlie response from Moscow was entlinsiastic. After formation 
of a united front between the Kuomintang and Chinese Com 
munists Sun \atsen was able to call upon Russian military 
and political counsel in planning a great northern drive from 
Canton to extend Nationalut control over all China 
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In the midst of plans for this campaign, in March 1925, Sun 
at-sen died The impetus he had given the Nationalist move- 
,ment oirried it Ward, hones er, and die leadership of the 
northern expedition fell into the strong_andj:apa ble han ds of 
! -Sl?f?i-Chiang_Kai-sliel^ He svas to prove to be more than a 
militan,' commander. ^\n apparently firm belies cr in die Three 
rinciples, an astute politician svilling during these early days 
to imke the most of Communist support tvidiout surrendering 
to omraunist contiol, a soldier trained in die tactics of 
mo ern narfare, Chiang Kai-shek steadily grew in stature He 
came m tune to represent Chinese N’auonalism more than any 

o er po jtical figure, and to S)Tnboli2e his country’s new spirit 
of unity, ■' ^ 

The northern expedition, finally launched in the summer of 
:J92 , ^'ith almost uninterrupted success. As the National- 
is^ and their Communist allies adsanced victoriously to the 
jjUe a ey, they won not only new territory but increasing 
number of adherents. All China was electrified by die emer- 
A not only promised unity and democrac)-, 

an defy the foreigners and hold out the promise of 

an end to impenalism. By the dose of the year, die NaUonalists 
had successfully overrun more than half of China, 

developments idth conflicting 
Te new anu-impenalist tone of Nationalist propaganda, 

a mofotS K treades caused 

ino- fVashine-fn^ n m foreign capitals— not except- 

had been ac°customed to making dSf the powers 

The Katinnailcf fi, i demands, not receiving them. 

they not iced dfelu ^^de showed diat 

dinner ChTna «f.‘^Jdier coming to terms with 

force of arms Amir^''"“ to maintain the old privileges by 
mrce ot ams Anu-foreign disturbances were incxeasin- En- 

.gaimt foreigner Yl“vaT“°° 
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The American jiosition •aas made clear in a statement ol 
policy made bv Secretary Kellogg on January 27 1927 The 
United States had alwa)’S desired the unity the independence 
and the prosperity o! China be declared ^Ve uere ready not 
only to put the customs surtax mto effect but folly to restore 
to China complete tariff autonomy Upon assurance of ade 
quaie protection for American hies and property sie uere aho 
prepared to accept the recommendations of the extraternional 
conunission and esentually surrender consular jurisdiction 
But the question at issue be implied sias the responsibility 
of any Chinese goNemment m representing or speaking for 
China as a swhole Unless order uere maintiined the United 
Swtes could not neglect its doty to protect the Uses and proj>- 
eny of us ciuzem 

The pressure of business interests the ageold desire to see 
that the United States did not lose any pnsileges enjojed by 
other powen and the latent fear of Coromuntsi influence m the 
NalionaUsl re<,itne induced ^ crautious and consenatne-p ohev 
HILWashtagt on The ' old China hands m the treaty ports 
I'hose often arrogant attitude toward the Chinese had done so 
much to stir up anti foreign feeling iicre coniinualfy demand 
mg additional protection Their warnings against the radical 
influences at work in Ouna strengthened the tendency of the 
State Ucpartraeni to moie slowly and carefullv 
^ EiiWit.opini9Iv-ai-hoJn^jias jnorejri^ndly lowartLthcJs’a f 
Tymaliais, The American people could not help being greatly 
impressed svith their resolutionary zeal and they naturally 
sympaihued mth aims and aspirations Uiat for the first time 
appeared to hold out the promise of democratic government 
in China They had no desire to upliold die corrupt, reaction 
ary regime winch bad tor so long held sway at Peking nor to 
stand in the wav of final triumph of the Nationalist cause 
h was popularly felt that the tune had come to break away 
ittmtcly from any concert of powers and to aid the Nationalists 
by surrendering at once the special rights wbidi blocked their 
full assertion of authority over all China, 
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Spirited debates in tlie House o£ Representatives 
little support for the old treaty status. Representative ConnaL* 
urged that the United States at once make clear that it 
accord "great, old China the laghts of sotereignty and te- 
rights of nationality, and that in her aspirations along tn^^ 
lines America will stand b\ her side in time of peace as Chint 
stood by our side in the time of the [First] World \\ ar. Rept^ 
sentative Linthicum siouilt declared that “the friendship of tb^ 
Chinese people is more valuable to us titan any extraterrt- 
toriality or jurisdictional rights tve notv have.” In support oi a 
resolution to irutiate negotiations for giving up all such pnt 
ileges. Representative Porter of the Committee on Forez^ 
-Affairs vigorously urged prompt action. "Every day''s deiat in 
the adjustment of differences between the United States and 
Ciiina, he said, "would increase the feeling among the C 2 iinS£ 
that force alone could be depended upon to secure justice and 
make more dificult the settlement of these differences on the 
basis of niututd friendliness and fair dealing.” 

The conservatism of the State Department and new disturb- 
ances in China, hov.eter, continued to make the course of anj 
such adjustment ansahing but smootli. AVith die Nationalists 
continuing their riolent anii-imperiaJist campaign, aided and 
abetted by their Communist advisers, further outbreaks of 
violence directed against foreigners almost inevitably invoked 
retaliation. Relations between China and the tvesiem world 


drifted perilously close to open conflici. 

Xhe most spectacular clash took place in Nanking in3 l3-Odt 
;i22y. W ith the Nationalists' capture ol the city, svsteniaiic at- 
<tacj,s were made upon the foreign community, including tlm 
consulates, ivith iridespread looting, destruction of prop- 
erty and some loss of life. Afany of the foreigners, indudi^ 
.Americans, took frightened refuge on what tvas called Socony 
Hill--the property- of the Standard OH Company. The danger 
of suU fu^er violence was averted only after both British 
and .American gunboats opened (ire on the mobs seeking to 
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break mto the companj s compound and laid doivn a barrage 
for the foreigners protection 

On tlie hccU of this news came other reports of anli foreign 
outbreaks All Chim was said to be ecliomg Foreign Minister 

i Oicn s statement that the time has conic to speak to foreign 
imperialism m the langirage iV undersfiruis A graphic descrip 
tion of conditions appeared in the Boston Globe 

Daily down Uie huge Chinese niers come uhite men and 
uomen— missionaries o^cials business men and their families 
—escaping from anti foreign mobs in the mtenor Hundreds 
of these ha\e been cut off for months hundreds more have not 
been heard from yet 

In the cities there has e been riots killings AtChinaslead 
ing ports (all under the domination of foreign interests) Euro- 
pean colonics throw up barbed wire drill their residents and 
call home for troops Kuomintang political agents tour the 
whole country otganiic locals and arouse the whole people 
against the foreign devils who deprive China of her ports 
limit and collect her tariffs run gunboats up and down her 
rivers at will and live m the country under ihcu ovm laws 
not the laws of China President Coohdge orders marines 
and battleships to protect the isooo American citizens m 
Chin 1 Great Britain cmbirls a division of soldiers for Shang 
hai Obviously the present trouble » not yust another war 
m Qiina 

The United States— m joint action with Great Britain 
France Italy and Japan— had at once p rotested in the mo st 
vigor ou s , -langua ge a ga mst the ou traj.es 3ga inst_Anierican 
nationals at Nanking Immediate punishment v\as dcmandetl 
jof those responsible together with an apology from the com; 

I R'sridmg officer of the Nationalist arm) and adequate reparal^ 
tten for the damage done Foreign Minister Chen denied ih^ 
responsibdiiy of the Nationalists for the attack but he prom 
isbed reparation wherever u could be shown that either prop- 
erty damage or loss of life was due to their troops This reply 
u'as not considered satisfactory by the powers^ and it was pro- 
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posed that they should take concerted action to enforce thst- 
demands for immediate and complete restitution. 

The United States, hov.'e^er, refused to be a party to any 
joint display of force. It broke avmy from the united front thr 
potveis bad so far maintained, and dedded to continue direct 
n^otiations ■svith the Isationalist government for a peaceful 
setdement of the issue, .-knd on this occasion, contrary to de- 
velopments that had so many dmes in the past led to Anglo- 
French pressure upon China v/hile the United States stood 
aside, our lead v.-as follotced by the other jjowers. They too 
entered upon ind iddual n^oiiations tnth the Chinese au- 
thoritie s. ^ 

The nation as a vrhole strongly supported onr stand against 
joint action. Sympathy for the Nationalists asserted itself, .•ki- 
though some nei'.-spapers 5ady stated that the United States 
should not allo-.v questions of sovereignty to interfere vdth the 
protection of .American lives and propertv, the more general 
feeling vras that tee should not resort to force under any 
circunistances or allot? ourselves to become involved in pulling 
the other potvers’ chestnuts out of the fire. The concessions in 
China tvere not of vital importance to the United States, ac- 
cording to those f.'ho upheld our policy, and there t',-as no obli- 
gation upon the government, in vietv of the civil tv-ar in China, 
to proi-cct all Americans. They should Ic^te China if they tvere 
in Ganger, and if necessary the government should furnish 
them^ihe necessary transportation. Frcm such neivspapers as 
the Aetr I ork World, the Boston Globe, the Ohio Stale Jour- 
nal, the Topeka Capital and the Sezr York Herald Tribune, 
(among many otiieis, came forthright praise for the moderation 
that had saved China &oin further disorder and bloodshed. 

_ Soan_afL^._meJsankj5gJn£id£r,v-drasdc_chan2es in,the 
polidcai ritu atinn-gave— additional ^confirmation to 
^eyyisdom o. nonjnterveniion poTTg- our 

P3ih_^u^_^si ^ in dfal i T’g -^wtth— €hin3v-Xzg»ving-tgnsion 

tae-Luommtsaledjp^Qp-a^-lj^^^ 
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and -for a time no! capuah veretnamtatned at Nanbng and 
HanV.ow Chung Kaishel thereupon threw aH his influence 
behind the movement to align the Nationalists wnh consem 
u\e mitrtsis and turned violetitly upon the Communists and 
their adherents The radical Hanitow regime t%as overthrown 
the NanVing government took over entire direction of the Na 
iionahst campaign and relations with Moscow were compleielv 
broken oil In these new circumstances the whole tone of 
Nationalist propaipnda became greatly subdued and anu for 
eignism gate wa) to a greater willingness to reaclt an under- 


standing with Uie powers 

At the same time the Nationalists renwed their northern 
advance and m the late spring of ig-S compleiely routed the 
mihtarms seeking to uphold the old Peking government Con 
diiions wnhm China suU fell far short of complete unification 
There was continuing and bntcr strife with the Commumsis 
driten out el ihe Nationalist ranU and m many other pam 
of the country the provmaal warlords refused to accept the 
auihoruv of Nanking Nevertheless the Nationalist governtnem 
dominated by Chiang Kai shet had been able to assert a la^r 
measure o! control over China than any regime since that o 
Yuan Shihkat The progress China had made m two short 
years appeared to be little short of miraculous 

GreaUv inBuenced both by the Nationalists sucecs^n and 
also by the more moderate and conservative characlw o ^ 
pohciw after the expulsion of the Communists the United 
States had early in the year dcoded to recognize their govern 
tnent and irv to w ork out with it a solution of all existing pro 
lems A lini step was settlement of the Nanking inadent 1 le 
renewed neponaiions w ere successful and a full agreement was 


reached in March 

The Nationalist government expressed its profound regret 
for what bad happened accepted full responsibility and 
promised reparation after an imcsugauon by i speoal Chinese 
Amenon commissi™ On its pm Um Smics 

that while lu naval authonues had no alternative to the action 
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they had been forced to take, it deplored die fact that cir- 
cumstances beyond dieir control should ha\e forced diem to 
open a bombardment for the protection of American citizens 
Having taken die initiadve in resolving ivhat might have 
^ highly critical issue, die United States proceeded in 
IS atmosphere of cordiality to take up the tariff issue, 
on rmmg the concessions already promised in die negotia- 
tions at eking, China ivas in July granted full tariff autonomy 
in t e rst foreign treaty to be concluded by die Nationalist 
government. As the other powers gradually fell in line, Qiina 
consequendy found herself, by 1930, wholly freed of all foreign 
thp tariff for die first time in almost a century If 

acmities of Japan ivere soon to restrict this freedom, an 
important principle had finally been established. 

extraterritoriality did not prove quite so 
solid-iM'^ f 'f ^^^en^hening of authority and complete con- 
ist envpr ° position of Chiang Kai-shek led die National- 
abro<uit!on™ renew its insistence upon the immediate 

it wal treaties. In notes to the several powers 

fullv achiVv^,^*^ ^ stated that, widi unification of die country 
widi diolorn t • come “to negotiate— in accordance 

Tlienew fnri '' " ™ofoal respect for each otlier’s sot ereignl) 
sucli rapid prom-ess bein 

legal and Judicial svstem f reforming the country’s 

warrant for delay in diere was no furdier 

powers had nlftficTnai 1 '^mg out die reforms to which the 
The S, “‘O Washinpon Conference. 
s>-mpatliy for China'r'omfC^’ "^'orc teas general 

diction, ijui thev were uni-'n” 
than some shglu modificaiiln 
its concessions on other points 

thesis quite as emphatiJdi ’ 1*^ United States accepted this 
rcuary- Kellogg governments Sec- 

adequaic guarantee for the 

y of .fkmerican lives and prop- 
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crt) before any surrender of our extraterritorial rights could 
be made He countered the Nationalists repeated demands for 
aaion by making further reform of the Chinese legal code m 
essenttal requisite for esen continued negotiations on the issue 
Impatient os(r such delay the Nationnhst government un 
dtnook to do away wiihexinterruoruUty on its own lesponsi 
bduy It declared that all spemf rights and privileges hereto- 
fore enjoyed fay foreigners woui«( automaticallv end as of Jan 
uaty I 15)30 The Nationalist bark however was vsorse than 
tts hue When the powers still showed no signs of accepting 
such a policy the desire to avoid an open break led Foreign 
'finister ^\'ang to declare that the Nationalist mandate should 
be considered as an expression of principle rather than a threat 
of action It should be regarded he said in a conciliatory state 
mtnt, simply as a step towanl removing whtc remained the only 
real causi* for fricuon l>eiwtcn China ind the powers Negoiu 
Hans were then rerieweil in a mote fn< ndly atmosphere 
Developments entirely unexpected m ^Vashington weart once 
^Sam to interrupt thetr course but as the first decade after the 
W'ashmgion Conference drew to a dose the general promise 
of Far Eastern peace and siabiliiy implicit in the conference 
accords appeared to be fulhlied As the focal point in Asiatic 
poluia Ouna was m a stronger position than at any lime 
in the whole modern era She was as*«rtmg her independence 
with inopasing success It was true that Japan had attempted 
to block the Nationalists northward roardi and regarded with 
misgivings ihe extension of ihtir inRuenrc mto Manchuria 
Nevertheless she had duly reco5,nired the new regime If she 
Was reluctant to surrender her extratcmtofial rights m China 
so too were the United States and the European powers But 
It was believed that time would surely lead to an equitable 
settlement of this problem as rt had already to that of tariff 
autonomy In inaugurating at the beginning of the 1930 s the 
period of political tutelage prescribed by Sun Yat sen for the 
establishment of self^ovtrranent China could view the future 
'^iih renewed confidence There was still civil strife in many 
P^rts of the country Thi* Cotomuiusu refused to accept Nan 
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5 > 1 '”''! AUsSunay, 35u! 5 ! f j.c.vrr aij.S j-sfiisV? oi ihr rtm fio%' 
cttirti'in vrfr ftiiii;’ 

In ' u> inijuirj.'ns d A'^^fnaa 

ir, Snd i!ni!rrj'>i;>.r .i tlrUvur *!ui> 'I isi" t'ni'fd S;ai*“i v/ai zt 
ftrn lu’rjt!) T»!t!t!ari! 10 ;*nf j^if X ■‘tsnrrlfH ..tn janjKJ* 
cncn.ir ’jira'cn!, Al.in!H<i In t!tr ;injftfr> n nnvrin'fit SJid 
it^ tint at to t! diM. h-'fl {.if ;> tu”.' J»'!S 1>1 

citsn',; ta ti\e t.lii hajK »»{ <ti<}na 5t •'I'f r tmrfj,.)!.; {rt^tn tlie 
Pi'fcin.; jt-jifi'c ^.hf} uonltl pi-n** c.ot fiK.ad;’. sn oar jntfi- 
trttt \Vt Ss.nl t)'»-d {uffc r.brn ini'-raatr h\ri rnd ptojjcrty 
<c'-i!icd to tie ifid in ’.rtrc} {he lotn.'-i'.atnf trsOm n-r^ v,hich 
rtpji^arcd to diKct our po^•i^ to- .ml (.hum {oUrn^rd a line 
Ui It could liartl!) he tctoiK di^d t.iih j'oji.d-ir ccjnc^tiDit* of 
cyfnp.uln fot the rc'oluDoinf. t.tuv-. "Voiir tt.ttc-’iteii l.tlk in 
a more ftirndly tv.t)," C hna- K.ai I'lel told .in Atmncan cor- 
Srripondcnt on one ouation. •‘but m ilie end tltey 'tijn the tame 
|trcai!« ;n tlie l{t)ti*li and {.ipmoe, .md i\c itV.c .in .niiinde of 
|strait;hifott%.'rd opposition hesier." 

TJic Chilli sc opinion of tii nas qre.ith nuKhned, liotsevcr, 
jislKn the United .St.itcs rcftnid to talc put in .my further 
jdcnionstr.itiorts of forte after ihc Nanlinj; imuient, as'unicd 
ithc k.id in tccogninn- the Nation ilist rc-imc .md .agreed to 
igram Cliiria complete tariff atitonoun. l.scn though nc still 
hesit.ntcd to siirtendir c\tiaicrriiori.il rights and were unwill- 
ing to iTinl.c any further tonctssions unless the other powers 
.also did so. we orwe ag.itn piosctl outstlscs to be a friend of 
Chitm when there w.rs very re.il temptation to intervene more 
forcibly in het aff.mrs. The sttength of Chintsc N’.ition.nlism. 
and its increasing moderation after Chiang Kai-shek's split with 
the Communists, both contributed importantly to this revised 
policy. J.t_vms dictated mo^by riitumsiancc than by senti- 
ment. Ncverthcless-thci'c' was a declared willingness, fully 
supported by tlic American public, to review our relations witli 
China along more liberal lines in recognition of the new spirit 
that was pcmic.iting the Chinese pcop‘ ’ 
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PoruiAR interest in Oiina had continued to grow all through 
the 1920 s The Nationalist texoluuon had a highly dramatic 
appeal for the Atnencan people As the armies of Chiang Kai ^ 
shek surged northward bringing more and more of the country 
und<»r the control of the new government popular attention 
tiai turned toward eastern Asia as at no time smee the Boxer 
Rebellion There were tliose who felt that the direction which 
the revolution was to take init,ht become the most critical usue 
of the twentieth century holding in balance future relations 
between the Orient and the western world 

More was smtten about China, and more svjdespread dis- 
cussion and debate took place on Americas attitude toward 
resurgent republic than ever before Books poured from 
Ute presses upon every phase of Chinese cuduation-descrip- 
tions of she country accounts of its pohtiol struggles analyses 
of Its nationalism The question of Clima s future was posed 
from every possible point of view Some of these books uere 
Sound studies giving ihi» background of Far Eastern history 
lyler Dennetts /Imericam in Eastern Asia E T Willtams 
China Yesterday ard Today H B Morse and H F MacNair s 
Far Eoslem Jnteniotional Relations AN Holcombes fhinese 
Reuolulian and Paul S Reinschs An American Diplomat m 
China ucre a few such titles There svere also scores of boots 
tin the current situation Nathaniel PcSIer woie on China the 
Collapje of a Civiiiuition Puinatn Weale on Why China Sees 
Red Rodney Gilbert on What s U rong vrtlh China Scott 
Nearingon Tl'hifhcrChma? L.M King on China m Tarmoif 
Hall^t Abend on Tortured China and Anna Louise Strong on 
Chinas AfiHions 

^Vhlle the 4UthQr3 of these books as obvious from their 
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lilies, were primarilj concerned ■with the rcvolutionar}* throe< 
through which China was passing, other imtcrs discos ered the 
cultural heritage of the Middle Kingdom and opened up for 
American readers nesc -vistas of oriental art, literature, poetry 
and drama. In highly romantic terms, the Princess Der Ling 
described court life under the Manrhu dynasty in Old Buddha, 
Lotus Petals and Kowtow. Florence .Ayscough wrote tlic Chinese 
Mirror, compiled the Autobiography of Tu Fti and in collabo- 
ration with Amy Lowell brought out new translations of 
Chinese poetry in Fir-Flowcr Tablets. Among other studies of 
Chinese philosophy. Richard Wilhelm published his Short 
History of Chinese CwiUzation and The Soul of China. Still 
other facets of Chinese life were revealed in J. C. Feiguson’s 
Chinese Painting, A. E. Zueber’s The Chinese Theatre and 
E, H. Wilson’s China, .Mother of Gardrin, the latter boot 
obtaining a tvide drailaiion among the members of the 
country's innumerable garden clubs. 

Perhaps the peak of literary interest in things Chinese was 
^readied in 1931 with publicauon oi Thc G ood Finrtli_hy Pearl 
|BucL A popular best seller, destined to srin for its autlior the 
Kobel Prize, it presented an entirely new picture of Qiina to 
thousands of persons ■whose previous knowledge had been based 
upon absurd misconceptions of the “hcatlien Chinee" as pe- 
culiar people who perversely insisted upon doing everything 
backward— from their manner of writing to the -way they but- 
toned their goirns. The status of many of the Cliinese in this 
country, it had also to be recognized, had done little to broaden 
such ideas. Chinese laundries, the exotic flavor of local China- 
towns, s-iolent outbreaks of tong -warfare and chop suey restau- 
rants had become symbols of China and the Chinese for which 
The Good Earth was a -valuable corrective. It gave an authentic 
V and sympathetic description of how Chinese peasants actually 
i lived, and also portrayed through its characters how they ex- 
('perienced the emotional conflicts known to mankind every- 
i where. 

An even broader range of topics was treated in magazine 
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artjcics than in books It was indtcame of the general be 
>Mldcnnent over jnst whai was happening m war torn Cluna 
that so many of the lules ot these articles were m the form of 
questions \Mm Is Hapncnini, m Cliina? Uliai s All This 
About China? ^Vhose \Var in China' Can the Powers keep 
Their "Rights' kellow Peril or White Shall America Inter 
'ene? hhall the Cnitetl Slates Dnit into SV ar With China? 
portrajed a confused quest for more adequate understanding 
of the Orient Yet there was no general agreement upon die 
answers to tliesc questions Even tlic so-called experts « ere often 
at a loss as to how the Nationalist rcsolmion would affect 
Qunas relations with the outside world 

Excliangcs of visits b\ \merican$ and Climese were more 
general during the igso s than in any previous period Chinese 
students attended American colleges and technical schools m 
considerable numbers and ihtre were various official and un 
official missions from China to the United States An unusual 
cultural contact was the American tour of the grcit Chinese 
actor Met Lan feng— the Foremost of tht Pear Orchard —who 
aroused both interest and widespread acclaim when he per 
lomtcd before wondering American audiences with his reper 
tory company Visits to the Oncni on ihc part of Americans 
were a natural consequence of the great boom m tourist travel 
during the decade Ss'hilc such travelers may actually have 
learned Ultle of Clima m the course of fleeting v isits to Peking 
and Shanglvai even sudi superficial contacts served to heighten 
interest in what was still a distant and somehow mysienous 
country 

The United States also generously aided Cluna in meeting^ 
htr chronic problems of flood and drought At the opening 
of the iijoo s, and again toward ihevr close famine took its toll^ 
of Rulhons of Chinese lives and nation wide campaigns were 
held in the United States to raise relief funds The Qiina In 
iMnjtional 1 amine Relief Commission was the principal 
agency in carrying forward th« program and the American 
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Red Cross also made large contributions toward meeting 
China’s tremendous need for outside help. 

As the Nationalist movement came to its climax, one of the 
most compelling causes of popular concern over China was the 
position of American missionaries in the face of the anti-foreign 
movement. The actirity of church organizations in spreading 
Christian doctrine among the Chinese people had steadily ex- 
panded with the passing years The general interest in what 
was happening in Asia tvas perhaps most pronounced, except m 
some commercial circles, among the multitude of people who 
either directly or indirectly were associated with missionary 
enterprise. 

Secretary Stimson was to bear -witness to the missionarj'- 
inspired interest in China in discussing the later development 
of American policy in the 1930’s There -was hardly a towi in 
the United States, as he pointed out, where some church or- 
ganization was not contributing to the support of a missionary 
in China. The letters home of such unofficial envoys, often 
mimeographed for general distribution, and their talks and 
lectures when on furlough, fostered a sympathetic under- 
standing of China that played no little part, as already sug- 
gested, in developing popular attitudes upon foreign policy. 

The number of American missionaries in China had risen 
by the opening of the century to some 1,000, representing thirty 
diSerent societies, and in the early 1920’s it was estimated to 
have increased still further to total about 2,500. IVTiile evan- 
gelical and organized religious work was still their main line 
of endeavor, they had continued to organize both schools and 
colleges, and especially promoted the study and practice of 
modem medicine. Throughout the entire history of American 
missionary activity in China, emphasis was always placed upon 
the general diffusion of western culture, sometimes with un- 
fortunately litde toleration for the Chinese people’s own re- 
ligious or philosophic ideas. It had been said that the Protestant 
missionary mov ement in China vs-as “more of a subvening force 
than a converting proselytism.” In so far as this was true, it 
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v.'as due to the greiier receptmty of the Chinese to sociil 
reform than to religious conversion \et lire mxssionanes never 
lost sight of tlieir major goal, jnd one of ilie chief causes for 
the Nationalists growing resentment against mission schools 
was their insistence upon religious instruction 
The activities of die Proiesiam tnvssionanes were supple 
menied by those of American Catholics The organization of 
the American Board of Catholic Missions in 1920 was both a 
sign of growing interest in such enterprises and a further spur 
to their expansion Many mmionartcs vscre trained at Mary 
knoU near Ossining New York for work in the China field 
and others induding both pnests and nuns, were sent to the 
far East by religious orders scattered throughout the country 
Alter the dose of the First World War, the American mis- 
sionary societies had hoped to win many more Chinese to 
Chrisiianiiy and Cot awhile their China for Christ move * 
merit appeared to have given new impetus to their work An 
increasing number of converts was reported, and a great deal 
was made of those who could be fairly said to be among the 
country s national leoders Sun Yat sen had been baptized both 
bts Wife and other members of the 5 oong family were Christians 
and Chiang Kai shet also professed the foreign faith The most 
spectacular of converts in the early 1920s was the provincial 
warlord Feng Yu hsiang He was not only himself converted 
hut Was responsible for the wholesale adoption of Christianity 
hy hvs army His troops were reported to hold daily religious 
*neetings General Feng often preaching to them to say grace 
regularly before meals and to march into battle singing a 
Chinese translation of Onward Christian Soldiers 
The number of Protestant converts did not make any real 
'tnpression upon the Chinese population however, and prob 
Jibly never totaled more than about 800 000 out of China s 
more than -{oo 000 000 The non religious influence of the edu 
^iional and medical work promoted by the missionaries and 
other philanthropic agencies was far more important and at 
meted every phase of Chinese hfe American mission schools 
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not onlj provided the education of thousands of young Chinese, 
but helped to set the standard and influence tlie general pattern 
of the modem schools set up by the Cltinese government. For- 
eign colleges and universities plajed the same role in higher 
education, and American teachers helped to inspire the intel- 
krtual renaissance that paralleled the growth of political na- 
tionalism. The \asit of John Dewey, trho lectured in Pelting 
during 1919, tvas a case in point, but more important was the 
role of many returned students who brought American edu- 
cational ideas back to China. V. C. James Yen, the founder of 
the Mass Education Movement for combating illiteracy among 
the peasants, was but one of many such men. 

Apart from missionary enterprise, which could be traced 
back over a century, an important sign of .American interest 
in this phase of Chinese life had been the remission, first in 
1908 and then even more generously in 1924, of the Boxer in- 
demnity paj-ments. This money was made available to the 
Chinese government for educational purposes, and it provided 
the funds both for Tsing Hua College at Peking and for send- 
ing to the United States every year some sixty Chinese students 
for further study in .American colleges. 

Among the thirteen .American-supported colleges in China 
in the 1920 s were St. John’s University in Shanghai; the Uni- 
sersity of Nanking; Girding College, for girls, also in Nanking: 
Canton Christian College; Boone University, at lYuchang, 
and Yenching University, in Peking. A niunber of Chinese 
colleges also received special aid and support from sister in- 
stitutions in the United States. There was a Yale-in-China at 
Changsha, and in the northern capital a Princeton-in-Peking. 

The broad role of the United States in furthering medical 
process in C^ina received great impetus at the beginning of 
the deade wth the formation of the China Medical Board, a 
rabsidiary of the Rockefeller Foundation. It established the 
P^mg Union Medical College and erected a notable group 
of buildmgs. opened in 1921. which at one and tlie same time 
conformed to die best traditions of Chinese architecture, and 
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m modem and up to-date equipment the best of isestern 
medical schools and hospitals "Ilvete uere also American sup- 
ported sdiools ot law journalism agriculture and forestry 
associated s\iih a number of the larger unnersmes 
Tor all the prepress being made along these lines American 
educational institutions, as uell as American missions, found 
th^roselses cserywhere on the defensise with the rise of tlie 
anti foreign and anti-Chrisuan agnation of the mid ig^o s The 
nn»ionaties were at first confronted by a mosement nith 
whicli many of Uiem uerc in sjmpjiliy for Chinese assuinp 
tion of complete control in both churches and scliools But fol 
Joshing the firing upon a mob of studenis by ihe police of the 
Iniemaiional Settlement m Shanghai in Mav igZj ihe con ' 
tmued presence of foreign missionaries in Cliina uas bitterly 
denounced by the Nationalists AWiough many kuominiang 
leaders had been educated m American schools Uie missionaries 
■'vere accused of being the running dogs of tlie impenaluts. * 
Patriotic demonstrations often sponsored by students intol 
erant of all foreign control or inHueme soon led to the out 
breatj of Molence in the treaty ports that base already been 
noted Missions in the interior nere also attached, property 
looted and destroyed and a number of Americans killed in a 
oescendo of anti foreignism reminiscent of Boxer days 
The result of suda disturbances s<ns the beginning of a 
general foreign exodus from Qnna No longer willing as they 
had been in the past to seek special protection from their 
go'ernment and generally sympathetic wiili the Chinese de 
maud for abolition of the unequal treaties American mis 
sionaries nere ready to pull ut> stakes rather than cause further 
friction in international relations Out of a total of some 
8000 Protestant missionaries from all countries more than * 
5 000 svere reported to have left China by 1927 The Catholics 
did not suffer as ses ».rely as the Protestants partly because they 
''ere not so deeply involved in hi^cr education but in gen 
tral the missionaries role in inspiring the Nationalist move 
ment had been an important one and iftey were among the 
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first victims of tlie anti-foreignism whicli it strongly encour- 
aged. 

Most of tlicm were to return as the agitation against them 
gradually subsided and diplomatic ties Vvcrc formally concluded 
with tlie Nationalists, but the missionary movement as a whole 
had suffered a tremendous blovs’. In going bach to their work, 
moreover, both missionaries and educators were compelled to 
adapt tlicmselves to new conditions. Leadership and direction 
in both clmrciics and mission schools were largely taken over by 
native Christians. The Chinese ov\cd a g^rcat deal to what 
Americans had done for them and they fully acknowledged 
this debt. But China was coming of age. Intellectual tutelage 
to the foreigner was no more acceptable than political tutelage. 


For all the popular interest in China aroused by tlie drama 
of Nationalist revolution and Uic dilemma of the missionaries, 
trade remained the most substantial bond between China and 
the United States. Since tire opening of the century there had 
been a progressive increase both in us volume and in its relative 
importance. On tlic eve of the First World \Var, it had risen 
to sorne So* >000,000 annually, and by 1930 its value was almost 
our times this figure, or about $190,000,000. A growing market 
was eing developed for American cotton, tobacco and kero- 
iene, and there were also substantial c.\poris of flour, iron and 
Steel products and machinery. In return, die United States 
mported raw silk, tung oil. peanuts, eggs and egg products, 
lurs, carpet wool, straw hats, tungsten and antimony. 

AnoAer factor in economic relations was American invest- 
ment m China. This had been a matter of concern ever since 
e ^ inese fitt began their foreign borrowing for die con- 
.^ction of railways and other modem improvements It has 
dready been noted that on the eve of the First World War, 

. e United Stat« had withdrawn from the international con- 
.oruum which planned to loan the new Chinese Republic very 
ronsidemble sums But while President IVilson had opposed 
3ur participation in such an undertaking on the ground that 
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were doing business in China and the total American popula- 
tion, including missionaries, educators and all other residents, 
as well as businessmen, was about 7,000. 

In the case of both trade and investments, it is dear that 
in spite of steady grotvth since the opening of the twentieth 
century, our economic stake in China still did not bulk very 
large over against world totals of American foreign trade and 
investment. The trade was less than 3 per cent of our total 
commerce, and investments were only about 1.3 per cent of 
total foreign holdings Various efforts were made to provide 
more favorable conditions for doing business. The China 
Trade Act, first passed in 1922, allowed American companies 
operating in China to take out federal diarters of incorporation 
in order to give them the greatest possible latitude in taking 
advantage of extraterritorial rights But botli trade and in- 
vestment lagged. Our economic stake in China was not as 
important as that in Japan, with which our commerce was 
more than twice as great, let alone our interest in many Euro- 
pean and Latin American countries. 

All such statistics, however, had little bearing upon the 
attitude of either the business world or the general public 
toward the significance of our commercial relations with China. 
It was once again, as so many times in the past, the potentiali- 
ties of the Chinese market, its apparently limitless possibilities 
of future expansion, that made the protection of our economic 
rights appear to be an important national interest In the 
nineteenth century, it had been believed that China was des- 
tined to absorb our surplus wheat and cotton crops; in the 
twentieth, her potential capacity to consume the excess prod- 
ucts of our industrial plant made an even greater appeal to the 
imaginauon. Americans were prone to think of the Chinese, 
as characterized in the tide of a popular book by Carl Croiv, 
as Four Hundred Million Customers. The realities of Chinese 
economic condidons, vrith a vast populadon bound to the soil 
and living in such poverty as often to leave countless numbers 
on the verge of starvation, were ignored in the beaudful vision 
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oE th«e mtlhons ol customers happily bujmg vfhatever the 
United States might Avant to sell diem 
This hopeEul attitude toivard the future of Chinese trade was 
clearly brought out in the congressional debates on the China 
Trade Act Rcpresentaii%e Dyer emphasized m gloiong terms 
the opponunities ofiered lor economic dcselopment m the 
construction o! new railways Senator Cummins stated his 
belief that nowhere else m the world were there greater posst 
biiiiies for commercial expansion and Representattve Hasten 
echoed such sentiments with the further comment that our 
prospects in China sscre all the greater because the Chinese 
people ate probably mote friendly to os than they are to any 
other nation in the world 

Such glowing hopes were perhaps expressed most exuber 
antly in America j Future in Asia a booVi published some years 
later on the eve of the Paafic war by Robert Aura Smith 
There smII be not miles ol road or hundreds ol mdes of 
fbad or thousands of miles of road Smith wrote —there 
wiU be literally mUlions of miles of road from one end of 
CJiina to Uie other Someone will supply the cement and as 
phali for these highways someone will supply the scrapers and 
the steam rollers and the concrete rowers And when China is 
ribboned from top to bottom there sviU be inevitable filling 
stations— and someone will supply the pumps and the gasoline 
that goes into them On these toads wdl be millions of motor 
and there will be at least tour tires to the car Someone will 
supply the materials and the sliU that build those aulomob3es 
and ihose muluplicd milUom of miles of rubber on wbidi 
Ihey roll 

The dream of selling things to China in such huge quantities 
to ensure our own prosperity bad persisted, m spite of all 
disappojnimenu, ever since the first China traders rounded 
Uape Horn and the early clipper ships built up the tea trade 
'Vhatever m relation to the artualities ot Paofic commerce 
tthas remained a fundamental factor governing our relations 
''t'b Quna since the late eighteenth century Aroencan policy 
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has again and again, in the course of tlie past one hundred and 
fifty years, shotm a generous sjanpatliy for China, and this has 
been in part animated by a sincere concern for her best in- 
terests. But underlying our polity, possibly more than in the 
case of our relations with any other nation, has been the con- 
cept that the potential buying power of Four Hundred Million 
Customers makes it, above everything else, good business to be 
friendly with the Chinese people. 
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by %rar with China in iSgj, the attack on Russia ten jean later, 
the seizure of Shantung in jgi.} and the notorious Twentj-One 
Demands. It foreshadossed die establishment of the puppet 
Japanese state of Manchukuo and die undeclared but full-scale 
tvar that broke out against China in 1937. Morcos'cr, the 
Japanese militarists' successful defiance of all treaty obligations 
ss*as to has e es en svider repercussions. Notice svas sers'ed upon 
Rome and Berlin that die pcace-los mg nations seerc not pre- 
pared to take eficctisc aaion against an aggressor. The Second 
World War began in September 1931. The attack ujion Muk- 
den svas the first link in a tragic cltain of events diat ten 'jears 
later led to Japan’s bombing of Pearl Harbor in an effort to 
block American interference widi her dreams of conquest. 

All this svas in the future. Far more deeply concerned svidi 
domesdc affairs, the American public refused to become gready 
alarmed, in September 1931, oscr anything diat might happen 
in Manchuria. Japan had dioscn svell die time to strike. On 
the day after cables from the Far East told of the first dash 
between Japanese and Chinese, the New York stock market 
perversely celebrated the second anniversaiy- of its 1929 ponk 
by plunging to the lowest levels since 1924. On September 21, 
the ominous neivs iv-as reported that England had abandoned 
the gold standard. The conunuing impact of world-wide de- 
pression diverted popular attention from die political scene in 
Asia. IS ith the American Legion, assembled at its annual 
ranvenuon, calling upon President Hoover to dedare a na- 
donal emergency', the Manchurian story tvas soon relegated to 
inside pages in the nadon’s press. 

The State Department could not be so casual. China had at 
once appealed both to Geneva and directly to IVashington for 
- aii As "sponsor of the sacred engagemenu” of the Kdlogg- 
Briand anti-war pact, to which both Japan and China had 
adhered in 192S, the United States was asked "to take sudi 
steps as will insure the preservauon of peace in the Far East.” 
Two years earlier w-hen hostilities had for a time been threat- 
ened between China and Russia over the status of die Chinae 
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Eastern Railway, Seaeiaiy SUmson had ined to inioke this 
treaty only to be sharply rebuffed Nevertheless he was again 
ready to do whatever he could to fulfill what he regarded as 
Amerjcan commitmcms both jn respect to mtemational en 
^^S^ments not to resort to war as an irnttument of national 
policy and also m supporting our traditional policy of up- 
holding Chinese sovereignly In stating the willingness of the 
United States to associate useUvitth the League of Nations in 
reminding both China and Japan of their obligations to mam 
Isin peace however, he advised a policy of extreme caution 
In the belief tliat the Qvilian elrmenis tn the Japanese govern 
roent would soon reassert their auihority over the military 
chiefs whom he held responsible for the Mukden attack Stun 
son Was at first unwilling to take any action that might mien • 
**fy naiionuhstic feelmg in Japan 
It soon became dear however that the niilitarisis were tn 
complete control of the Japanese government and not to be 
diverted from their program bv mild wminders of possible 
treaty obligations Whatever was said by Japanese diplomats 
'vhether in Tokyo or Geneva the army went blithely ahead on 
Its piedetermined course Chinas nghu of sovereignty were 
wmpieiely disregarded as almost all south Manchuria was 
quickly hrought under Japanese domination Any hope that 
hberal inHuences might restrain the miJiUry had to be wholly 

abandoned 

^Vnh China once again appealing for support ind urging 
the United States to cooperate with the League m investigaung 
te Situation Stimson was lo take a stronger stand He informed 
cneva that this country was ready, acting independently to 
reinforce whatever the League might do to uphold world peac^ 
orcover he now urged forthright intervention ‘It is most 
evitable the Secretary of State said in a note sent to Genes a f 
on Oaober 5 that the League m no wav relax its vigilance 
®nu in no way fad to assert all the pressure and authority 
''idnn Its competence toward relating the action of China 
Japan in the premises ' 
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SharpI) breaking witli all past precedents, he even "(fent so 
ar as to instigate, and then accept, an imitation for an official 
^representative of the United States to participate in all dis- 
cussions in the League Council relating to tlie Far Eastern 
situation. IMien the Council failed to take any decisive steps 
at Its first meetings and adjourned to Paris, Ambassador Daives 
nas instructed to continue to represent American iiiterests 
mson suggested that he should move carefully in supporting 
an) aaion proposed by the members of die League, but he 

United States ivas "anxious not to dis- 
coum^e them or put any obstacles in their path." 

' Hoover^i^p”^ Secretar)- of State, President 

the extern nf tnore conser\’ative in his ideas as to 

diat it he cooperation is-ith the League. He insisted 

~ on ni SO along 
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him “on being able to approach Genet a tvithoui regarding ns 
ground as either holy or bewitched ” 

Siidi praise for Stimson did not necessarily imply approval 
for economic sanctions As reflected in editorials, popular 
opinion was apparently more in agreement with Hoot er's con- 
cept of going no further than the cxcrasc of moral pressure in 


support of either Chinese soscreignty or of collcciitc secunty. 
Esen when such pressure had prosed to be wholly unavailing, 
and China again tried to prose how closely allied American 
and Chinese interests s\crc in resisting |npancse aggression, die 
attitude of the press did not clinnge. Early in December, the 
Liferary Digest took a telegraphic poll of the nation’s editors 
A fesv expressed the opinion that if die League should insti- 
tute a boycott of Japan, it should be respected by the United 
States. The o\ enchelming majority ere opposed to our mak- 
ing any such commitment, and were emphatic in their warn- 
ings against allowing the United States to become invoUed 
in such a dangerous situation. 

As so many times in the past, we were not prepared to make 
good our treaty commitments for upholding Chinese sover- 
cignty and maintaining peace in eastern Asia if to do so in* 
solved die risks of possible war. Our national interests were 


not deemed to be suffidendy affected to justify- any sort of co- 
erdve action. Tlicrc was little popular realization, in 193 '- 
drat Japanese imperialism threatened not only our China pol- 
iq-, but the peace of the Padfic and of the world. 

ScCTetaiy- Stimson was more alive to these issues than die 
public. His first concern, as he had already demonstrated dur- 
ing the Russo-Chinese quarrel of 1929, v\3s to uphold the prin- 
aple of collective security. After the League had failed to act 
m the Manchurian crisis, however, he began to consider the 
more direct effects of Japanese aggression on American inter- 
ests m eastern Asia. The forceful occupation of ^tandiuria 
w-as a blow to our pohucal prestige as die champion of aiina’s 
imegniy. imd Stimson was thoroughly in sympathy widi our 
lustonc pohq- along tlise lines. 
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For se\cral centuries/ he s\as later to write in The Far 
£<K(em Crisis, eastern Asu has owed its character mainly to 
the peaceful traditions at this great agricultural nation If the 
character of China should be resolutionized and through ex 
ploitatton become rtuhtanstic and aggressise not only Asia 
but the test of the world must tremble The United Stales has 
made a good start in the development of China s friendship j, 
It would have been the most shortsighted folly to turn our 
backs upon her at the tunc of her most dire need 
He was determined to demonstrate our friendship and at 
least keep the record dear wliaiever Japan might do, and to 
this end he dispatched similar notes to China and Japan on 
January y 1952, clarifying American policy They expressly 
stated that the United States would refuse to accept any treaties 
or engagements between the two governments that unpaired 
^mertcan treaty rights, tnduding those rcUting to th e sp y er 
oignty of China and tlie Open Door policy and would not 
tltogiiue any situation treaty or agreement brought about m 
'tolaiion of die Kellogg Bnand pact In this move he was 
deatly taking a leaf out of Secretary Bryans book With the 
^reption of the dause referring to the antiwar treaty biS 
notes were identical m their wording as previously noted 
those sent to Qnna and Japan at the lime of the Twenty 
One Demands And as in 1915 the United States reserved its 
^’ght to any future action dealing with the situation that it 
might choose to take 

Stimson had hoped Uiat England would join the United 
States in this statement of poltcy The British Foreign Office 
however not only refuted to take similar action but dedared 
^«s confidence in JapTtTr^btestaiiom'ihat there would be no 
tnfnngemfmt of Chinese sovereignly An editorial in the Lon 
don Times casually commented that China s political integrity « 
after all ati ideal rather than an actuality 
China gladly accepted the impUcaiions of what was to be 
known as the Stimson DocUme and in replying to the 
Secretary of States note mwdy uplield the peaceful course 
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she had followed throughout tire Manchurian crisis 
naturally interpreted the statement of our policy as further 
evidence of American hostility and made no secret of her re- 
'sentment. The unsettled conditions in China modified any 
possible application of either the Kellogg-Briand pact or tlie 
Nine-Power Treaty, the Foreign Office declared, and Japan 
had been acting entirel) in self-defense in safeguarding her 
interests in Manchuria There was no question eitlier of vao 
lating treaty rights or of territorial aims and ambitions If the 
United States was not specifically told to keep out of affairs 
tliat were none of its concern, the thinly v eUed sarcasm of th^ 
concluding lines of the Japanese repK were revealing. ‘It >5 
agreeable to be assured,” Tokyo stated, "that the American 
government are devoting in a friendly spirit such sedulous 
care to the correct appreaation of tlie situation.” 

There was general approval in this country for Stimsons 
stand, but a highly varied reaction as to how effective it might 
prove to be. In some quarters it was interpreted as locking the 
bam door after the horse had been stolen; in others, the noti- 
recognition doctrine vs-as enthusiastically hailed as a most im- 
portant contribution to the cause of world peace. A few com- 
mentators felt that in view of the more cautious policies being 
pursued by England and France, the United States should not 
go even this far in "sticking pins into Japan.” 

Shortly afterwards, on January aS, 1932, a new turn of events 
suddenly appeared to jeopardize China’s independence even 
more seriously than anything that had yet happened in Man- 
churia. .Mthough unable to defend tlieir northeastern prov- 
inces, the Chinese had vigorously countered Japan’s blows at 
their sovereignty by adopting an anti-Japanese boycott that 
was cutting heavily into normal trade. To meet tliis challenge' 
of economic warfare, forces of the Japanese navy attacked the 
Chinese section of S^ghai and inflicted heavy losses of life 
and property upon its civilian population. For a time a single 
Chinese army put up a valiant resistance to this unexpected 
offensive and the Japanese had to land militarv reinforce- 
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roents but the KationaliU government still leU itself too weak 
to declare vw and was also greatly influenced b) appeasement 
detnetvw ssiilim its men ranks It appealed once again io 
Geneva and IVaAinglon for the help that had not been fort 
coming the previous fall 

These siartlmg developments awoke an immediate response 
in the United States that contrasted sironglv vith the 
and ev en apathetic reaction to the attack on Manchuria e 
entire Asiatic squadron was concentrated in Shanghai 
guard American interesu and public opinion turned whoi y 
against Japan for her overt and brutal use of force Editori 
comment was studded with such phrases as insane tmpenai ^ 
ism running amolc be)ond the pale of civilviation and 
outlawed by her campaign of brutality popul^ 

pathy lot China had been gradually increasing during the 
winter months our aroused resentment was also 
Buenced by geography Many American naiionab lived m 
Shanghai and the attack endangered business inierests in e 
International Settlement of much greaier importance than 
any in Manchuria The significance of an independent China 
look on a new meaning It appeared to be doubly necessary 
Secretary Slimson phrased it, to convince China that vse wer 
not oblivious to our responsibilities in the situation 
There was a popular demand on the part of some pace 
leaden for the immediate application of economic sanc^ns 
as the only possible means for calling Japan to account ey 
were strongly urged by an imposing group of educators an 
editors headed bv former Swiary of IVar Baker and Presi 
dent Lowril of Harvard, and a peunon with five thousatiU 
signaiuies was forwarded to President Hoover calling for 
American partiapation in an international boycott o a 
Japanese trade Economic pressure « was stated v\ou 
almost certainly stop the present bloodshed An Amerion 
Boycott Association with the somewhat qualified backing o 
die Tcderal Counal of Churches, also tried to promote an 
unofficial ban on all imports from Japan 
1S7 
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' The movement received no official support. President 
Hoover again expressed his opposition and in a letter to Secre- 
tary Sthnson declared that he was still “inflexibly opposed to 
the imposition of any kind of sanctions except purely public 
opinion.” Moreover, after the first flush of enthusiasm, even 
popular interest quickly subsided On second tliought, neivs- 
papers generally toned down their first editorials, and with few 
exceptions warned against any precipitate action It was “a 
time to keep cool,” the Boston Herald urged, W'hile the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat demanded drat dte administration 
keep us out of war." Any direct involvement in the Chinese- 
Japanese quarrel, the Washington Evening Star stated un- 
^equivocally, "would be a monstrous injustice to die American 
people, a sacrifice of American lives and American treasure, for 


which there would be no justification ” 

Upon the first outbreak of hostilides in Manchuria, some 
four months earlier, one of the strongest advocates of sanctions 
ha'd been the Nation. Its attitude had now undergone a com- 
plete reversal. An attempt at this hour to enforce an economic 
blockade, or to withdraw diplomatic recognition from Japan," 
it stated editorially on February lo, “could hardly have any 
effect but to inflame still further the Japanese militarists” It 
was too late to prevent Japanese aggression by peaceful means, 
according to this thesis, and yet not too late to be drawn into 
war by reckless interference. The Nation wholly agreed with 
President Hoover that "economic boycott is not a peace instru- 
ment, but one of the deadliest of war weapons.” 

In the meantime, Secretary Stimson was exercising such in- 
Huence as he could, in cooperation with Great Britain, to setde 
the Shanghai affair through mediation These efforts were suc- 
cessful and the Japanese eventually ivifhdrew their troops The 
passing of the crisis was not primarily a result of foreign inter- 
vention, however. Japan was not yet prepared for military 
operations in die Yangtze Valley. The attack upon the Chi- 
nese m Shanghai had been perhaps inadvertent, due to the 
naiq. s desire to share the honors the army had been winning. 
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and Tol.yo$ policy demanded il»e consolidation of the gams 
already made in ^^andlu^a before making any direct moves 
against China proper SelUementof the Shanghai affair v as not * 
retreat for the Japanese warlords but \ matter of strategic 
timing The offensive was to be undertaken m full force in 
another five years 

Before the Japanese finally withdrew from Shanghai, Secre 
tary Stimson again took occasion to pot American policy 
clearly on record Japan had claimed that conditions m China 
made the Kine-rower Treaty inoperative, and he wished to 
emphasue that the United States mtended lo stand by its 
lertns He tried a second time to get England lo coUaboraie in 
swell a move, and once more the Btuivh Foreign Office refused 
^ go along with him To avoid giving Japan a chance to re 
buff our overtures he consc<)uently made this further state 
raeni oI pohev m the form of a letter to Senator Borah winch 
to the press on Match 5j tgja 
The United States rommued to regard the Nine Bower 
Treaty Seaetary Stimson declared as a carefully developed 
*hd matured international poltcr intended to meet the very 
conditions that piescnily existed m the Far East It was inti 
biately related to the other treaties concluded at ^Vashingion 
tn which Uie United States had undertaken to hniit battleship 
^nstruction and not to lortilv its naval bases m the Paafic, 
rogation of the Nine Power Treaty vvas consequently said 
^ e Knpossible without also reviewing the provisions of these 
m on winch it was directly depend'»nt Having given 

s hint of possible revision of the naval accords should Japan 
persist upon her course Stimson tlien went on to state that du* 
had developed in eastern Asia could not pos 
^ y be reconaled wiih either the Nine Power Treaty or the 
^^^SgBriand Treatv He reafliniied the determination of 
^ United States not to tecognue the government tliat Japan 
was trying to establish in Manthuna and he called for similar 
union by other governments as a. means of assuring eventual 
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restoration to China of the territory' of t^hicli she had been 
deprh ccL 

This frank exposition of our poliq', teitlt its soiled threat of 
a renewal of nasal risalrs' in tlic Pacific, had no influence on 
Japan. The extremists svere in full control, not stopping at 
assassination to strcngtlien their hold on posver, and regardless 
of all diplomatic protests they aggrcssiscly seent ahead in set- 
ting up the puppet state of Mandiukuo, “Let the League of 
Nations say sshateser it pleases,” General Araki, Minister of 
fVar, shouted at a public meeting in Tokyo, "let America offer 
sdiateser interference, let China decry Japan's action at the 
top of her soice, but Japan must adhere to her course un- 
swers-ingly.” 

Secretary Stimson had at least succeeded, hosvever, in keep- 
ing the record straight, and shortly after publication of the 
letter to Senator Borah, tlic League of Nations followed his 
lead. Early in Marcli, it adopted a resolution incorporating 
the non-recognition policy wliidi the United States had ahead) 
offidally adopted. Japan might proclaim dial so far as she was 
concerned the question of Mandiukuo was settled, but the 
world refused to condone her resort to force. 

The final chapter in the story of die Manchurian inddent 
w'as the presentation of the report of the Lyiton Commission 
to die League. At one and the same time it condemned Japan 
‘ her aggressive policy and proposed a solution of the whole 
problem that w-ent part way in meeting her original com- 
plaints. But the time for any sudi setdement had long since 
passed. Japan sv-as in full control of Manchuria. ^\Tien die 
Assembly finally adopted its committee’s report, in Februaiy 
1933* die only result w-as Japan’s resignadon from the League. 

During these latter stages of the controversy, the United 
States stood on the sidelines. Secretary Stimson had done what 
he could to uphold Chinese sovereignty in putting fonvard his 
non-recognition policy. No further action was feasible. ’What- 
ever chance there might originally have been to restrain Japan 
through economic sanctions or any form of forceful pressure 
had long since been lost by the failure of such proposals to 
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command support either at Genoa or in the United States 
The united front of the powers svhich at the Washington Con 
ference bad brought Japan into line, tfas broi-en The failure 
to incorporate m the NinePoww Treaty any effective means 
for Its own enforcement tvas beating bitter fruit It had to be 
recognized that the MCtory won at Washington for our policy 
of laainuinmg China s independence and the Open Door had 
proved to be a barren one 

Throughout these days of crisis m the Far East and for al 
most the entire decade following the occupation of Manchuria 
China Was die helpless victim of Japanese aggression Fven 
though the Nationalist government had made remarkable 
headway in uniting China it had not succeeded to the point 
where truly eHeciive resistance could be made to the far 
ttrongct force of japans military power Sensing the futihtj 
of war under such conditions China had relied wholly upon 
her appeals to the United States and to the League for inain 
lainmg her nation it sovereignty She had been biucriy dis 
•ppoinied that they had proved unavailing It was pariiculaiW 
wsenicd that the United States had not taken a stronger stand 
in hlockm^ the Japan«e advance If Japan had violated her 
pledges under the Nine Power Treaty to refrain from taking 
advantage of Chinas dif&cultics, the United States was held^ 
only less guiUy of bcuaymg the conference accords by limiting 
i*s action to futile protests and note writing It was recognued 
to China that American sympathy was with the Qiinese people 
but there was widespread disillusionment that sucli sympathy 
"■M not expressed in more concrete form 

Public opinion in this country was not unaware of this feel 
tog m China and realued there was some justification for it 
«t u was also CTiucal at times of Chinas insistence that «e 
toould come to her aid when she was doing so little to defend 
enclf Our policy had die unhappy consequence of arousing 
Japanese hostility because of out opposition to her imperial 
*viic designs and impairing Oiinese friendship because our 
assistance had hot been more forthright and effectne 
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The pamdoxical aspects of a policj- that irritated 
failed to satisfy China ucrc to be even further emphasize 
when the Roosevelt administration came into office in i 93 j 
I t was of course far more concerned over domestic problems 
than anything that might happen in eastern Asia. The mi 
mediate emergcnc)' confronting the coiintr)', and the drastic 
measures initiated by the New Deal in its efforts to stimulate 
economic recovery and provide for the unemployed, lai^ely 
absorbed the national energy. Nevertheless little time was lost 
in making it clear that no cliange was contemplated in Far 
Eastern policy. Friendship for China and support for her ter- 
ritorial integrity remained basic considerations, and tliere 
would be no recognition of Japan’s territorial gains in Man- 
diuria. Still, no move was made to implement our policies by 
. direct action. Secretary of State Hull, indeed, was even more 
„ prepared than his predecessor to explore every possibility of 
reconciling conflicting American-Japanesc aims in order to 
/reacli a more friendly accord with Tokyo 

This cautious approach to the problems of Asia was first 
demonstrated in Hull's testimony on a proposed bill for ban- 
ning the export of arms to aggressor nations Appearing before 
tlie Senate Foreign Relations in iSIay 1933, just before China 
and Japan had concluded the so-called Tangku truce setting 
up a demilitarized zone in north China, the Secretary of State 
declared that the administration had no idea of applying an 
arms embargo against Japan, and would not even participate 
in any international measures of this kind witliout substantial 
guarantees against possible retaliation He sought to uphold 
his position on the ground that China would not be aided 
through such a policy, but it was impossible not to read into 
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allow itself to be maneuvered into a position where Tokyo 
could ignore American interests in the Far East svith com 
plete impunity. The United States undertook to buUd up its 
nasw to the limits agreed upon at the Washington Ckjnference, 
and in negotiations for renewal of the supplementary Lon on 
Treaty, which had been concluded in 1930, it resolut > oP" 
posed Japan’s demand for naval equality. k\Tien these develop- 
ments led to the failure of efforts to continue naval limitation 
in the Pacific, with Japan’s abrogation of the Five-Poner 
•Treaty and the breakdots-n of the London Naval Conference 
of 1935-1936, our naval construction was pushed ahead vagoi" 
ously, culminating with appropriations of §1,000,000,000 m 

1938- 

In the field of diplomacy, the long-delayed recognition o 
Soviet Russia was also a mov e that was in part dictated by the 
desire to strengthen our position in .Asia. Other factors entered 
into this situation, perhaps more importantly, but there 
be no doubt that Japan’s growing power emphasized the desire 
on the part of both the United States and Russia for closer 
collaboration. "Some move in the direction of normal relauoti- 
, ships with Russia at this time,’’ Senator Johnson stated early 
in 1933, "would do far more to remove perils from the Far 
East, and therefore from the world in general, than any other 
single act.” 

Popular interest in all such problems had greatly subsided 
with the end of Japan’s military operations in north China and 
the withdrawal of her troops from Shanghai. The danger of 
possible war appeared to have been averted, and the more 
subtle forms of pressure that Japan exerted against China 
hardly made newspaper headlines. Ambassador Grew warned 
jthe State Department of Japan’s ambitions and on one occa- 
' sion intimated that unless the United States was prepared to 
accept a Pax Japonica in eastern .Asia, we should be prepared 
^ for all eventualities, induding possible war. But the public 
knew- little of what was actually happening and did not fed 
that important national interests were in any way inv'olved. 
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maneuvers, highlighted by the sensational kidnaping of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his subsequent unconditional releak, a truce was 
concluded between the Nationalists and the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

Civil strife had continued between tliese two political fac- 
tions ever since the Communists’ expulsion from the Kuomin- 
tang. In order to escape from tlie ever-tightening cordon which 
Chiang Kai-shek had dratra about the territory they controlled 
south of the Yangtze, the Communists had finally, in i934 
1935 ’ rnade a spectacular retreat, ever since known as the 
Long March,” to a new area in the nortliern pro^'ince of 
Shensi where they set up their capital at Yenan. Here they 
were once again hemmed in by Nationalist troops The Com- 
munists, how’ever, took tite lead in urging that internal differ- 
ences be set aside to offer united resistance against Japan, and 
the events centered about the kidnaping episode reflected the 
grownng desire of the Chinese people to accept the Communist 
proposals Chiang Kai-shek w’as recognized on all sides as die 
syanbol of this new-found unity, and in preparing at long last 
to resist the further direat of Japanese imperialism, he was 
responding to a national demand to defend China's independ- 
ence. 


The Japanese militarists quickly recognized die force of this 
movement, and— impatient to carry' through their program of 
conquest before it grew still more powerful— they prepared to 
strike once again at China A minor skirmish between Chinese 
and Japanese troops at die Marco Polo bridge near Peking, on 
i /» ^93/> became the signal for w'hat rvas to proie an all- 
out assault upon China. It was not this time to be halted, 
according to Japanese plans, short of die complete conquest of 
die entire count^'. Once again die militarists hoped diat die 
infusion m which the rest of die world found itself in the 
face of Hiders threatening demands would enable them to 
ca^ through their program without outside interference. 

was not formally declared by either Japan or China, 
but It was war m everything but name. China resisted bitterly 
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every Japanese advance and when unable lo prevent the tri 
uiTiph o( far superior enemy forces her armies retreated to 
f'ght again whenever opportunity offered In tune the Japanese 
'^ete to Win full control oC the \angtie Valley occupy virtually 
all Cliina s seaports and large cities and drive the government 
front NanVing to Cliunghing but the Chinese scornfully re- 
pulsed all suggestions ol surrender Mv armies way bend 
Cltiang Kai shek declared but they will not break Despue 
all her polutcal weakness and shortcomings China was des 
tilted m the toraing years to give the whole world a magni/iceni 
example of stubborn refusal to acknowledge defeat even when 
'iTlually cut off from all ouuidc awl and fighting a seemingly 
hopeless battle 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities Secretary Hull issued a 
long statement outlining the fundamental bases of Amcriean 
policy and offering our good offices to bodt countries in seeking 
i solution of their cjuarrcl But there was no suggestion what 
soever of bringing anv concerted pressure upon Japan to re 
*pect Chinese sovereignty 'Tlte interest aldiough sytnpa 
^«ic’ Madame Qiiang Kai shek was later to say m describing 
the Arttcncan attitude in 1557. was as detached as that of 
spectators at a oillcge football game cheering from the safety 
of the stand while taking no personal risk in the game tlvem 
Stives 

tVhile mamiaining our neutrality the provisions of die new 
legislation were not invoked TIic official reason for this was 
that neither nation had declared war but actually our stand 
tm i iken because of a belief that application of the ban on 
tnunjiions shipments and enforcement of the cash andony 
tule vsould benefit Japan rather than China The formers 
tontroi ol tlie seas would have enabled her under such condi 
lions to carry on her normal trade m everything except mum 
Uons lududing such banc war materials as scrap iron and oil 
"hile widvoui any shipping of bet own China would have been 
cut off not only from mditary supplies but from all other com 
modiijcs as well 
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Tlic issue svas ncscrthclcss hotly debated in Congress and 
in the press Altliough no mo\c was made b) the President to 
comply with tite demand in some quarters that the lav< 2 
applied, he nevertheless refused to commit himself dcfmit > 
as to possible future action In a statement issued on Scpiem 
ber he declared that government vessels would not trans 
port munitions to either belligerent, any other ships doing -o 
proceeded at their own risk, and that the general question o 
neutrality remained in statu quo. Our policy, he conclu e . 
ss-as on a "twenty-four-hour basis." 

In so far as die protection of our material interests in 
were concerned, expediency also governed what Secretary' rn 
described as "a middle-of-the-road policy." While some a ’ 
tional marines were sent to Shanghai to safeguard die Inter 
national Settlement, bringing our total force there to some 
3,500 men, the ten thousand or so American nationals in China 
were at die same time warned that they remained in die coun- 


try on their own responsibility. 

■ Tliis hands-off'Casicrn-Asia program was generally upheld ) 
the American people. Indifference to the implications of the 
new Chinesc-Japancsc conffict was a natural consequence 0 
our isolationist mood. Public opinion polls rescaled that, a- 
though those persons interviess'cd who had any opinion on the 
issues at stake almost universally favored China, a majority did 
not feel that the United States was in any way concerned— and 
they were not even prepared to state where dicir sympathies 
lay. Moreover the withdrawal of all American troops m China 


ss'as widely urged as a means to avoid the risks of becoming 
1 in any way involved in the aaual fighung. "There is nothing 


in the Far Eastern situation,” the Ncui Republic stated em- 
phatically, "that warrants the entanglement of this country.’’ 
Other factors also affected both our official and non-official 


attitude. The greater value of our commerce with Japan in 
comparison with trade w-ith China, newly enhanced by the 
profitability of sales of scrap iron and oil, caused some persons 
to oppose any move that could be interpreted as one of hos- 
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that lapancse control 
liluy io^s*ard Tot^o It t''3J jure d law and stability 

m eastern Asia, enlorcmg a ^ iherctorc be to the in 

vouldmaease our trade e\idencc that such 

tcrcsis ot the United States adoption of 

com,d»r,«om vcie a on .h. i* 

oai policy They smlaincd Iho j„,,„c.l 

lioBbutitlcaimortlacBClyiioel to I out stand 

consequcncts ol tntmetttion In in „iiociisc Kmnlf 

aa. the .call ot the tol.nsjha‘^“;“„, „„ our par. to 
tad so completely collaps^ ^ ^a/ralher itait peace TIic 
support China might wU ,„ierests no more juit^ 

American people Icll that Ta .ustificd ihcm esen less 

tied out running any weh ^s toivered hy impending 

ton set yean earlier The „„ Ana 

war in Europe reinforced by ,gjj, on the 

China had appealed to her treaty commit 

ground that Japan was nP'"l'' . j^nsise star But the 

Smu in maVrng “ ^,^joinl action »iih 'H' 

United States rejected any idea ol “ „cnt so tar as 
Uagueot Nations that the United States 

to inform the Japanese EO'"?'™" (omign P«he» and she 
looVed wish disapptosal „o,taig tor ’ 

methods ol ihe military suecestion that "C m'g 

advoeatea ot sanctions hut a vagu nebuhing Cenesa o 
consider possible ' parallel ns''n" . gesiure ronatd ctmp^ 
the lailute to heed out "‘“'VT .2’thauhe United Stales had 
non SIX yean earlier Hull dcda«d shton 
already gtme lutlber than any o v?oold ap^ 

to prmaples ol world peace. a"d tot Uie.t 

to have come vfhen other con 

efforts to catching up nt* US us Tar Eastern 

The League finally adopted * ^ ^ aggression m h^ 
^diuory Corammee “"^““"‘"®J.nLrence of the signaton« 
undeclared war and proposing a mtcresicd nations o 

ot to Nme Power Treaty States duly accepted 

consider the whole situation i 
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an invilalion for Un's conference \%hicli was to meet at Bni'^sch 
in November. From the outset it was realised, however, that 
both Europe's absorption in problems nearer home and Amcr- 
icin isolauonism made the liiussels jncenng a wholly fviiilc ges- 
ture. Its declared purposes were “to provule a forum for con- 
structive discussion . . . and to endeavor to bring the paiHcs 
together through peaceful negotiation." The American repre- 
sentative, Nonnan H Davis, was given instructions so general 
in scope that they meant little or nothing, and he was carefully 
warned "to observe closely the trend of public opinion in the 
United States and take full account tbcieof." 

The popular altitude remained generally apathetic. On 
October 5— that is, while the League of Nations was still consid- 
ering the issue— President Roosevelt had delivered his famous 
"quarantine speech" at Chicago calling for "jiosiiivc measures 
to preserve peace" in a world in which the security of 90 per 
cent of tlic people v\as being jcopardired by an aggressive to 
‘ per cent. "The peace-loving nations,” the President declared. 

“must make a concerted effort in opposition to those violations " 
, of treaties and those ignorings of humane instincts which today 
■ are creating a state of international anarchy and instability 
from whicli tliere is no escape llirough mere isolation or 
neutrality. . . .” "While he was thinking quite as much of 
Germany and Italy as he was of Japan, the immediate rcle- 
v-ancy of his proposals to tlte latter nation was inescapable. 
But the public was not aroused to the need for positive action, 
and tliere was no shaking the general conviction that the 
United States should keep out of tilings in Asia quite as much 
as in Europe. 

Former Secretary Stimson, for all the discouragement he had 
met in earlier official efforts along sucli lines, strongLy^uijed 
Jthat the United States place an embargo on the shipment of 
I military supplies to Japan. His proposals won some support 
and were widely debated But a poll taken in Congress showed 
a two-to-one majority lining up against sanctions in any form, 
and all samplings of public opinion confirmed this general 
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aiiiiude The fact of the matter was that owr policy of trying 
lo dieci. Japan had become s holly divorced from tJie realities 
of our miluaty and naval prop^m We were not prepared to 
nin the nsbs of vvar vhith sanctions implied or to uphold any 
far Eastern commitment by forte President Roosevelt lunisclt 
stated are^dcicrmmtd to beep out of war And this con 
tradictory attitude of trying to restrain Japan but being on 
wilting to accept the possible conv-quences of making such a 
l>oncy eff^ct^vc vvas to be mamtamf^ until 19 j t 

Under such circumstances, the Brussels conference ined up 
to expectations— and accomplished notiung Japan refused to 
take pan m us deliberations and there was m any event no 
chance of conciliating Japanese and Oiinese views After three 
weelu of wholly futile talk during whicli the Russian envoy 
Maxim Luvinov, alone urged effective measures to restrain 
Japan the meetings were adjourned Resolutions had been 
adopted uplioldmg the Nine Power Treaty and stating that a 
autpension of hostilities in the Far East would be m the m 
tetest of both Japan and China bin no real effort was made 
to enforce peace 

In many ways the developing situation in China, where 
Japanese troops were everywhere driving back the Chinese and 
the actual figluing had spread to tliekanguc Valley, threatened 
American interests fir more directly than anything that had 
happened jn 1531 and 1951 Vet out relations with Japan fol 
lowed a mudi smoother rounc Through the withdrawal of 
American ciiwens from the war zone 4 500 having taken ship 
ftom Shanghai by ilie end of October we were doing ev erytliing 
possible to avoid any provocative incidents Tlie friendly set 
tlmeni of the Partly affair when Japanese planes bombed and 
t 5 nk an American gunboat together with three mercliant 
Vessels on the \angi 7 e onDecember la was a striking instance 
of QUr desire at almost any cost to keep out of war Moreover j 
With the general support of public opinion the marine reiny 
forcements that Iwd been sent to Shanghai and the infantry 
hoops stationed at Tientsin were soon recalled 
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1937 gave Aray to 1938, however, there tvere increasing 
signs that popular apathy over tvhat might happen in eastern 
Asia tvas giving rvay to a resival of sjrnpathy for China. Bomb- 
ings of the civilian population of Chinese cities, in a vorld 
not yet hardened to the brutality of mass air raids, aivoke the 
national conscience -when it teas realized that the Japanese 
military ivere using planes and gasoline exported by the 
United States. Church organizations took the lead in demand- 
ing an end to the sale of aviation supplies, and tigorously 
denounced our supplying Japan with the means to wage "an 
aggressive and inexcusable war.” Many neivspapers that had 
shoivn little interest in former Secretary Stimson’s original 
proposals for an economic boycott backed up such protests, 
and called for a national policy more in keeping with botli 
humanitarian ideals and our traditional sjmpathy svith the 
Chinese people. In comparison with the earlier public opinion 
polls that had shoivn so little concern over China, surveys con- 
ducted in July 1938 revealed that the American people had now 
become more ^erased o\er Japanese aggression than either 
Axis mt^-eniion in Spain or Germany’s seizure of Austria. 
A majority had actually sivung over to favor some sort of 
° action to halt all Japanese munitions riiipments. 

^ The State Department also appeared to be moring slowly 
tou-ard a more positive policy. MTiile the idea of a complete 
ban on the export of nm: materials was reje^d'forlear of 
possible retaliatory- action leading to war. a moral embargo 
nas now placed upon the export of aircraft. This was soon 
^ten e to aircraft supplies, and to plans or information 
^ production of high-quality aviation gasoline, 

s. erner was also adopted in protesting against Japanese 
acuities that ^atened either the loss of Ax^erican iLs or 
estmeuon of American property in China. Secretary Hull was 
,p epared to go much further than he had yet goL on any 
|pre aons occasion in demanding explicit assnrancJ from Japan 
that our treaty rights ivould be observed and the Open Door 
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roaintained m those parts of Ouna ll)at had fallen under 
Japanese control 

In a note duoatched to Tohjo m October 1958 it v.as 
pointed out that the United States had not imposed any trade 
restrictions upon Japan and consequently felt more than 
jusiihed m insisting upon respect for its interests Hull specifi 
oily called for an end to all disonminatory exchange controls 
m China monopolistic practices favoring Japanese nationals 
and interference with American property rights Tokyo s reply 
^s a complete dental that any such dwcritnination existed 
hut u teas couched in terms that showed little disposition to 
become unduly concerned over our attitude Any attempt to 

*pply inapplicable ideas and the pnnaples of the past to the 
new conditions existing m China the Japanese gosemment 
declared would neither contribute toward the establishment 
uf teal peace in East Asia nor solve the immediate issue 

No reference to Chinese rights or Chinese interests had been 
made tn the original protest but Secretary Hull now em 
phatically reafRrraed die refusal of the United States to recog \ 
ttue any new order or ‘ new siination that bad been brought 
about by force of arms The United States was willing to con j 
tidcr any suggestions (or the modification of existing treaties 
through peaceful negotiation It would not give its assent to 
any unpamment of its existing rights by th^ arbitrary action 
of any other government. 

IVfien such diplomatic action proved completely ineffecti^ 
in halting Japan the popular movcinent for an embargo gaineq 
further headway An American Committee for Non Participa 
tion in Japanese Aggression headed bv former Secretary Stim 
was calling for an immediate ban on the shipment of all 
war raatenals including scrap iron and oil Favorable votes 
for such a move were recorded early in 1939 at meetings of 
die Conference on the Cause and <^re of War and of the 
f*cneral \ssembly of the Presbyterian Church Unofficial boy 

^Itsoti the purchaseof Japanese goods were also widely urged 

*nd thousands of persons tried to give effective expression to 
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llicir new S)-mpathy for China by pledging tlicraseivcs not w 
buy anything made in Japan. The refusal to wear silk sio 
ings, even though it could hardly bring the Japanese nar 
madune to a halt, became sign and symbol of tlie grow mo 
opposition to Tokyo’s policy. 

With neutrality legislation coming up for furtlier de ate, 
several resolutions favoring economic sanctions against Japan 
were introduced in Congress and gave every' sign of comroan 
ing wide support. One proposed by Senator Pittman, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, would have autlior 
ized the President to bar the shipment of all arms and war 
materials to any nation violating the Nine-Power Treaty, 
another, sponsored by Senator Sdivrellenbacb, would have 
made such a move mandatory. W'liile immediate action on tliese 
proposals was still opposed by tlie State Department, and also 
by the Navy, Secretary Hull soon showed that he was ready to 
pave the w'ay for their possible adoption if Jap^R 
modify her policy. On July 26, 1939, he served official notice 
pn the Tokyo government that on the expiration of tlic re- 
quired six months’ period, the United States would abrogate 
the existing Japanese- American commeicial treaty. 

The public greeted the announcement of this move with 
more enthusiasm than it had shown toward any step taken by 
tlie State Department since Japan had first launched her attack 
on China. It did not win unanimous approval. Some fears were 
expressed of the danger of unilateral opposition to Japan by 
the United States Gallup poll investigators, however, reported 
tliat 80 per cent of those interviewed wholly supported denun- 
ciation of the trade pact, and about the same number favored 
an embargo on war materials as soon as the expiration period 
had elapsed. 

A few months later. Ambassador Grew underscored the wam- 
big to Japan implicit in Secretary Hull’s move by an extremely 
frank and candid exposition of the attitude of tlie United States 
before the American-Japan Society in Tokyo. American public 
opinion w-as almost unanimous in its condemnation of Japan’s 
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policy toward Cjiim Jic declared and u had become con 
'meed that Tokjos objectnc was to establish Japanese 
toTiirol o\er a lai^e part ot Asia and then to ini|» 5 e on such 
weas a dosed economy WTnle his spcedi was a plea for better 
hndenianding between the peoples of America and Japan he 
ttotieihcless made it dear that only a change in Japanese policy 
could proside the basis lor the rtutwal of our old friendship 

As tint situation m eastern \sia Jjfcw mote and more tense 
'"ar broke out in Europe {filler s armies marched into Poland 
and England and France atcepied a clvallen^c they no longer 
tlared to meet bv appeasement Naiurally these momentous 
deielopments had their repercussions in the Far East and 
treated new uncertainties as to Japanese policy \Iread) asso- 
ciatid wiili Germany as a signatory of the anti-Commiern pact, 
J^pan might be expected to make the most of the new opponu 
luues afforded her by the European war and there was the fur 
iher danger, soon to be realiicd of her openly joining the 
partnership The United States had to reconsider the proposed 
embargo on Japanese trade in the light of its possible effects 
in a World where ns democntic allies were already engaged 
m war 

^pon the expiration of the trade treaty m January 194* 1* 
'rai netenlieless almost daily expected that the embargo reso- 
Juuons before tlie ‘ enate Foreign Relations Committee would 
be reputed for favorable action But the committee was ap- 
parently evenly diiided on the issue A situation was created 
^hete the influence of the administration became paramount 
and at this critical juncture it was throw n strongly against any 
action dial might provoke Japan to take retaliatory steps Secre 
* 3 ry Hull refused to appear at the Senate hearings and the 
embargo resolution in spue of its original sponsorslup by 
Spnator Putman was never reported out by lus committee 
fired a few blank cartridges Senator Connally declared 
"and then fell back 

President Roosevelt was no more willing to apply sanctionsj 
against Japan in the spring o£ igjo than President Hoover^ 
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had been in die spring of 1932. Both men svcrc convinced diat 
an embargo would drite Japan to war. There was, houescr, 
this dirTercncc in dicir attitude. Hoover wished to avoid pos- 
sible hostilities at all costs and thcieforc believed that the 
United States should under ever)' ciraimstancc limit its inter- 
vention in eastern Asia to moral pressure. Roosevelt also svished 
to avoid svar, but he had come to question svhetlicr this was 
possible in the long run svithout a sacrifice of American in- 
terests that die countr)- svould not tolerate. His refusal to run 
the risk of imposing an economic boscott on Japan in January 
1940 svas apparently due to his conviction that the United^. 
States had to gain more time to prepare for the war diat sanc- 
tions might precipitate. His policy s\as goserned not so muclt 
by unwillingness to accept the challenge of Japanese imperial- 
ism as by a reluctance to force die issue until all possible 
alternatives had been fully explored and die United States 
was ready for every eventuality. 
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The sueep oI Hukr s armies oser western Europe and the fail 
of France changed the paliern oi world affairs far more than 
had the outbreak ot war ttselJ For the first ume the possibility 
*^1 a Fascist victory was really brought directly home to the 
American people They suddenly realized the dangerous posi 
hon m which the United States tnK,ht find itself should Great 
Rniain-and Uie British fleet-fall \ictim to Nazi aggression 
^nder such circumstances the protection of our western flank 
•n the Pacific also took on a new significance IVhat iiapptntd 
‘n China and easiern Asia genemUy had an important bearing 
the immediate issue of national security Situated between 
two potential foes the United States was confronted by the 
iiDiTicdiaie necessity of strengthening its defenses m both die 
Atlantic and the Pacific against the possibility of finding UseU 
engaged m a war on both its ocean fronts 
In instructions to Ambassador Grew in Japan Secretary HuU 
neseribcless stated that developments m Europe did not alter 
uic bases of out policy in the tar East The United States was 
the more deiermincd m its opposition to any nation re* 
'ortiug to (ojcg attain us inlernationaf objectives Moreover, 
jn conversations with the British Ambassador in Washington 
he declared that the United States was read) to evert strong 
^notiuc pressure against Japan had stationed its fleet in the 
I^cific and was doing everything possible— short of a serious 
titk of actual hostilities —to stabilize die situation No agree- 
>neni would be reached with Tokyo the Secretary of Slate 
concluded that involved the sacrifice of Qiinese territory and 
'^teresis or the principles of mtetnauonal policy to which 
* hiaies was committed 

Confinnation of Uic dangers mherent in this situation 
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5^ against the risk o£ any moTC that might 

bas-~ftn ostilities, was contained in a dbpatch from Am- 

reDQrtPd 12. 1940. Our envoy in Tokyo 

tunits” in militarists saw a “golden oppor- 

tiieir nTv>^ condiuons to push still more aggressively 

interests fn a ^pmision. He felt the threat to Americsa 

ican-T^'^-jr.^- a progressive deterioration in Amcr- 

mkesudid«° seemed unavoidable, but should wa 

uon bv the ^s an embargo on oH shipments, retalia- 

^iSiiiy'possifale, “sudden stroke” T>-as 

status ouo ^■I r- ' a firm policy to maintain the 

v'-ar Then T->o should have won the European 

show of foii^ ^ ^ successfuUy called to account by “a 
if necessarv determination that it will be used 

moves receipt of this note;, two further 

Crew's warnings, TokVhfd^r^ emphasis to .Ambassador 
strongest since been exercising the 

>=»' 

sphere.” After the defeat Japtmese “co-prosperity 

,^rith respect to IndcvChin-> intensified 

^'■'as forced upon the heloW ^ agreement 

Japanese troops tb^ ri 2 t I 

soon led to the occupati * * ni transit in Indo-China. and 
pans of the colonv ^ s«vural key points in the northern 
that Japan had definitelv iaier it was announced 

■The Tokso militarists were military alhance. 

Order oteraU eastern a,-., u : “^mg to extend their New 
with our European enemv'"* aligned the.mseives 

as a threat to block inv clearly designed 

Panshe plans. ' ''^^'mn mterference sviih their ex- 

There could no lon-er be -nv 

,Japsnese-Chine?e War ** ' t^eutraim- in the 

accepted Japan as a potential foe. 
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and Ctvma as a prospecluc ally The policy of ihe United 
tatessns druen to taVe on mote precise shape and form The 
^frictions that had already been imposed upon exports to 
Japln s\ere gradually lightened up and our nwtenal aid to 
i^rd pressed China rsns progressisdy expanded Neierihcless 
« policy wis still to be omed out with a measure of caution 
^ tch It was hoped would asotd for as long as possible Amer 
•can imolvement in the ironiediate conflict In an effort to 
protect our interests and uphold the pnnriptc of orderly 
processes m iniernationat relations as President Roosevelt 
^as later to state the United States was ready to offer the great 
^ possible assistance to China and yet would try to prevent 
^I’ough a meant shipping some supplies to Japan 
•Hie deaston to carry on what was m effect a delaying action 
^inst Japan tsas readied only afwr a careful weighing of all 
s factors involved There were some differences of opinion 
^ong the Presi dentA^vtse rs “yexetary Morgenthau Seer®' 
^ IcKcs and Harry Hopkins were reported among those fa | 
a more positive policy m the belief that Japan was^ 
uRing and tint severe economic sanctions would bring her 
“ijo line Secrctatx^ull.and -Under «;ecTeiary AN’ellcs on the 
w hand apparently felt that the dangers m the general inv 
J^3tionai situation dictated the more conservative course! 

cre should be no abandonment of our position m the Far 
j ** desertion of China according to their vieu but the 
al'vays be kept open to possible acconimorfadon 

^^Thc paramount consideration governing our attitude C/ndtr 
, ^V’elles has since staled wns the insistent tiemand on 

fhe highest military and naval auUionties that 
'^^‘T'-,prev^i any hostilities wul^a^n until ihe.list 
^ ^ *^oment m'oiBfr^Kat"iJitrUnit^ States might not 

'tselj confronted with a war in tvvo oceans That was. 

® eompelling reason he has written in The Time forj 
‘*'on why the administration conunued to pennit until 
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only three months prior to Pearl Harbor tlic exportation of cer- 
tain grades of oil and scrap iron to Japan."* 

The first steps in implementing' our somctvhat modified 
po icy t'ore taken almost at once. Under autliority of die 

J^iy. licenses vcrc wiiliheld for 
fvnf'c'^^r ® ”P™t:nt to Japan of asiation gasoline and most 
trarv export of iron and steel scrap (con- 

Sen .yf'' “‘-•‘cment) was also for- 

Bluntlv ° general program to conserse supplies, 

-ere unfrie^d,?^ the immediate Japanese protest that diese 
that a eos-cmitf CCTetary Hull expressed his amazement 

could question our nVht m T 

unheard of. he told the T. embargo. It ss-as 

for a country engaged P^"''"^^^"'''=tssador on October 8. 
nation "and tigg;rcsstvc war to turn to a third 

of an unfriendly TcMfTrd-d'^''^^ 

dre necessary implement <Jiecrfully provide some of 

in^dng^ut its invasion/’ aggressor nadon 

svas still further exn”* of .exports subject to restrictions 

tion, implements of ^^-ar ammuni- 

pctroleum products gasoline and many other 

manufactures Conner t i*"- ^‘^eap iron, iron and steel 
important coram^odity ^the ^ir 

Japanese military madiine -? functioning of the 

T^pfetions. And oT^ f’^^even ^e^from’' 

new regulations in cSelTTh''^ incrcasi% With all 
lean exports to Tanar. r.., i. '’aiue of the principal Amer- 
war period for svhich star quarter of 19.1 1 (the last pre- 
or less than half die total available) fell to §33,000,000, 

Nevertheless, the value nf^ ^ ^ “’’^^sponding period in 1940. 

•Reielaiions before the Coo ^ 

conimutce imestijpting Pearl 
a policy that sought to am'a military and naval author! 

S to avoid war as long as possible. 
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almost §12,000 ooo of some 40 per cent o! llie total for all com 
modules 

The other arm of our pohev tvas to encourage Chinese re 
sistance to Japan through increasing our direct aid in every 
possible V ay The United States refused to recognize the puppet 
Nanking govemment established by the Jap inese under Wang 
Qungwei and it protested strongly against British aaion in 
temporarily closing the Burma Road in the summer of 1940 
^V>th more concrete results it extended generous financial 
eredus to the Chinese government to enable it to obtain the 
foreign exdiangc for purchasing war materials A first loan of 
$85000.000, for noniQibtary purposes had been extended 
the Ex^rl Import Bank in December 1938 but addt 
tional advances during i9io included loans of Sro 000 000 and 
$*5000000 m March and September respectively and one 
of $ioooooooQ in November, to be divided equally for the 
Purchase of all types of supplies in the United States ond es 
WblisUment of a stabilization fund to siipj>ort Chinese currency 
The political significance of these 1940 loans was emphasized 
f^y their timing The first coincided wuJj the establishment of 
the Nanking puppet goviminent the second uas made on live 
®vc of Japan s joining the Axis and die third was announced 
<3n the very day of Tokyo* official recognition of the Hang 
Chingwei regime Tlie United States was ready to extend duect 
findnaal assistance to China and sdso wished to give such moves 
possible emphasis as an expression of both friendly feeling 
and confidence in the National government 
More important than any of these measure* was the exun 
Sion of Lend Lease aid after passage of that significant legisla 

UonmMarch 1941 president Roosevelt was not only to include 

^hma among the nations whose defense vi'as deemed vital to 
the defeme of the United States but xn staling that w e imendevl 
tn support every democratic nation fighting against the tyranny 
ft Fascist aggression he paid an enthusiastic tribute to her 
stand against Japan China likewise expressed the magnificent 
" fit of iTulUons of plain people to resist ibe dismemberment of 
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, their nation,” he declared. “China, througJi Uic Generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek, asks our help. America has said that China 
shall have our help." 

Tlie Chinese government immediately expressed its apprecia- 
tion of this encouraging move. "The people of China,” Chiang 
Kai-shek said in a note dispatdicd on Mardi i8, 194H "whether 
engaged in fighting the aggressor or toiling in the fields and 
worlshops in die rear in support of die defenders, will be 
immeasurably heartened b) your impressive reaffirmation of the 
will of die American people to assist them in dieir struggle for 
freedom from foreign domination, and in the resumption of 
their march towards democracy and sod-il justice to all." 

IVithin two months it was reported from Chungking that 
China had contracted for nearly §100.000,000 in Lend-Lease 
materials. Arrangements were made through die China De- 
fense Supplies, Inc, headed by T. V, Soong, and shipments 
were at once commenced in such vitally important equipment 
as heavy-duty trucks, spare parts, gasoline, asphalt, road- 
building machinery and arsenal supplies. 

The problem in carrying forward our program was the 
*, delivery of this equipment. Widi China virtually under 
blockade, the only available route was the long, tortuous Burma 
'Road from Lashio to Kunming, which die Chinese had almost 
literally “scratched out of the mountains with dieir finger 
nails.” Under the best of circumstances, only a very small 
amount of supplies could be transported by the handful of 
available trucks which dangerously negotiated its seven hun- 
dred miles of steep grades and hairpin turns. Every effort was 
made to improve road condidons, but inevitable congestion 
and frequent breakdowns created botdenecks that seemingly 
could not be relieved. The average figure of transportation 
over the Burma Road was no more than 12,000 tons a month in ' 
1941, veith a peak of 20,000 about the time of Pearl Harbor. 
Moreover ev'en such meager quantities of the supplies China 
so desperately needed did not always reach their rightful desti- 
nations, Graft and corruption among Chinese officials diverted 
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**ar materials to local ssarlords and precious gasoline uas 
someiiincs drained awaj from ihe motor tiucks for blark mar 
ket sale 

Various tedmical miuiom ivere dispaidictl to aBord other 
forms of assistance to Qtina In Jamiarv io}t a financiil mis 
Sion consisting of ljuclilin Clime administrative assistant to 
the President and Emik Desptes in economist assocnied with 
the Federal Reserve Sjstem Msited Chungking Five months 
later Owen Latiiinorc was recommended bv Rooseseli and 
then appointed by Chiang Kai shek as a personal ads iser to the 
Chinese leader In August a military mission headed by 
Brigadier General John Magnider undertook to help the Na 
tional government m carrying out the general terms of the 
Lend Lease agreement m order Uiat die whole program might 
he made as efiicient as possible 

These various measures whether aimed at restricting Japa 
nee purcliase of war materials in the Uniitd State or facili 
Wling their purdiasc by Cluna were fully approved by the 
Atnerian people Sympathy lor Clnna had progressively in-i 
creased and the heightened danger to our wliole position m 
the Far East further emphasized tlie importance of supporting 
her n\ every way possible Hie public was once again prepared 
lo go much further thin the govemmenu Ever since the star 
ding fcvents of the summer of 1910 it had appeared to be 
generally in favor of a complete embargo on all exports to 
Japm The ban on scrap iron dnpments had v^on almost 
universal approval and by the spring of iQji the demand Cor 
embargoing oil shipments as well had gathered renewed force 
In August, a Callup poll survev indicated that a majority of 
those interviewed were willing to run the risks of war in taking 
steps to prtwenl Japan from becoming more powprful 

The public found oilier ways of expressing its sympathy for 
China A gtnerous response was made to the appeals for 
funds issued by die United China Relief with §1 S50 000 con 
tribuied tn 19^0 and approximately liwce this sum m jgji 
Church organirations womens dubs, civic associations and 
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o! eertam rights of a special character \^hich this country 
together with other countries has long possetsed in China by 
'irtue of agreements ptOMdmg for e'Ctratemional jurisdiction 
and related practices 

As the United States made these successne moves to bolster 
Chinese resistance, there \\ere repeated namings from Am 
bassador^rew of the increasing ^nger of possible retaliation 
by Japan As early as January 27 19 ji he informed Secretary 
Hull that there vere reports (rorn many sources in Tokyo that 
dw Japanese tniluary planned a surprise mass attack on Pearl 
Harbor in case there diould be further trouble svith die 
UhUed States ^Viihout either mmimiung the possibility of 
stich a mose or allov'nng it to affect the policy that tie uere 
following Hull continued to keep the way clear for a possible 
understanding with Tokyo If svar could be asoided by peaceful 
negotiation so much the better U « was indeed mcMtabJe 
diplomatic action might at least wm more time for carrying 
out our defense program When Admiral Nomura amted in 
\NashingtQn during March as the new Japanese Ambassador 
the Secretary of State consequently began a long senes of secret 
consersaiiom that Mere to last until December 

ft IS easy now to see that there was at no time any real chance 
that an accord could be reached The Japanese and Amenan 
positions were diaineiricaUy opposed Neither nation w’as will 
mg to make the concessions that could alone have afforded any 
teal bisis for peace Japan was too deeply involved in her cam 
paign to establish a New Order to back doivn and the United 
States had no intention of accepting Japanese domination 01 er 
all eastern Asia The very fact that negoUationt continued in 
spue of every evidence of Japanese aggression nevertheless . 
tended to create a false sense of security among the American 
P^ple They hardly realized how increasingly critical the 
situation was becoming with each passing month 

The bases upon whiA Japan sought an agreanent with the 
United States were outlined m proposals submiitcd by Admiral 
Nomura on May 12 Their core was the suggestion that this 
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her nonhem fiant apparently secured by Russia s absorption 
tti the tm in the west southern Indo^ma uas promptly 
occupied by Japanese armies Here was a new and eien more 
immediate tlireai to the interests of both the United States 
3 nd Its democratic allies Japans adv-anrtd position directly 
menaced the Dutch Fast Indies British possessions m Malaya 
and the Philippine Islands It threatened our sources of tin 
and rubber n threatened our rommumcauons m the whole 
area of the southwest Pacific. 

The urgency ol these dangers awohe the administration to 
die immense nsh of following any longer a policy that while 
It might postpone war enabled Japan lo build up her stock 
piles ol strategic materials We S'ere no lon^,er merely allow 
ing her to purchase supplies that could be used m conquering 
Clnna hut exporting oil that might preside the metis c power 
iti attacks upon the United States In a statement to the press 
on July 84 

i9}i Under Secretary Welles unequisocall^ stated 
that Japan si’as pursuing a policy of expansion by force or the 
threat of force, svhicli endangered our procurement of essential 
wppln^ of tm and rubber and threatened the safety of the 
Philippines Then on July eSihe long asvaued action to cutof !7 
all further trade with Japan finally matenalired Acting mj 
conjunction trith Great Britain President RooseNclt issued anj 
executive order freezing all Japanese assets in the United 
States It was a declaration of economic w'arfate against the 
Tokyo militarists 

Two days earlier at the same time that Under Secretary 
Welles was in effect warning Japan of what was to come the 
f^esideni had informally taken occasion to explain and justify 
dw* conciliatory policy that he xvas on the point of abandoning 
It Was \ery cssentnl from our osvn selfish point of mcw of ^ 
defense Roosevelt said to prevent war from starting in the 
south Pacific. So our foreign policy was—irjtng to stop a war 
tom breaking out down there 
At the same time we wanted to keep that Itne of supplies 

rom Australia and New Ze iland going to the Near East 
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So it tras essential for Great Britain that tve tr)' to keep the 
peace dotra there in the south Pacific. 

“All right, and notr here is a nation called Japan. "^STiether 
they had at that time any aggressive purposes to enlarge their 
empire southward, they didn’t have any oil of their otvn up in 
the north. Now, if we had the oil cut off, thej- probably would 
have gone dotm to the Dutch East Indies a year ago, and you 
would have had war. 

“Therefore, there t\-as, you might call it, a method in letting 
this oil go to Japan, ivith the hope— and it has worked for two 
years— of keeping war out of the south Pacific for our own 
good, for the good of the defense of Great Britain, and tlie 
freedom of the seas.” 

. Japan’s anstver to the freezing of her credits was to hasten 
her occupation of all Indo-China and to transfer additional 
' military and naval forces to southeast Asia. The United States 
countered by entering into defense negotiations with Great ^ 
Britain, the Dutch East Indies and China. Active measures 
were taken to reinforce our positions in Haisnii, Guam and 
the Philippines, svith General Douglas MacArthur placed in 
charge of the nationalized Filipino forces, and to withdraw 
all troops and gunboats still remaining in ocaipied China, In 
so far as possible, direct aid to Chungking rs’as expanded. Amer- 
icans were helping in the military training of Chinese troops. 
super\-ising basic engineering work on the Burma Road and 
sersung as solunteers with the Chinese air force. 

The public response to these dramatic developments sv'as 
one of almost universal support for tlie measures taken against 
Japan. There should be no surrender under any circumstances, 
netvspapcr after neivspaper stated, and the United States should 
not hesitate to resort to force if its interests were further 
threatened. Extremists called for an immediate declaration 
of svar rather than to svait until Japan seized tlie initiative. 

The gathering hostility touard Japan was paralleled by a 
heightened recognition of China's role in resisting aggression 
‘ China is our ally,” the Ncxu Republic declared, and the Nation 
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joined with other periodicals la asserting that future peace 
in the Paafic depended on a strong, independent China 
\n ediiortal m Fortune stated that any defense against Hitler 
lira would be frustrated if Japan were allowed to make a clean 
sweep ot the Pacific and the United States should come to 
Chinas aid with the full strength of its immense resources 
Time hailed the action that had already been taken as throw 
mg our full iveight at last on China s side where ii belongs 
Diplomatic negotiations with Japan were not broken off 
in spue of the seeming impossibility of reaching any agreement 
and the hurried preparations of both nauons for war While 
the United States rejected a proposil for a meeting between 
President Roosevelt and Prince Konoye the Japanese Premier, 5 
Secretary Hull was still unwilling to let slip any more practical 
possihiluy however remote of reaching an accord He also 
wished to gam die mondis or e\en weeks that would allow 
further tcinforcement of our miluaty position When Admiral 
Isomura was joined early in November by Saburo Kurusu 
as a special envoy from the new Tojo ministry in Tokyo a 
new series of conversations began Ambassador Crews dis 
pilches from Tokyo apparently ahemoted between grave 
Warnings that attack by Japan was an imminent possibility | 
and war might come witli dangerous and dramauc sudden 
ness and contradictory inlerprctaijons of the more peaceful 
intentions of the new Japanese government ‘ It is premature 
he wrote in his diary on October so to stigmatize the Tojo 
gov emment as a xniluary dictatorship commuted to the further 
ante of poliacs which might be especied to bring about armtd 
lonflict With the United Slates 
On November so )apan subroiUed new proposals to the 
Umted States which because of their insistence upon the ex 
treme position of the Tokyo government were later to be 
characterued by Secretary HuM as virtually amounting to an 
ultimatum His answer delivered on the twenty-sixth was to 
prove to be the final statement of American policy Japan s ad 
herence to the Axis and her threatening penetration in south 
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eastern Asia ma) have been largely responsible for the gradual 
stiffening of our attitude, but this note ncserthclcss demon- 
strated that tlie status of China remained the aux of 
entire problem of peace or war m eastern Asia. An accord svith 
Japan could in all probability base been readied at any time 
that the United States sho\^cd itself willing to abandon China^ 
The Tokyo government might well have agreed to withdraw its 
troops from southeastern Asia, averting the immediate threat 
to tlie security of both our economic and political interests m 
-■ that part of the world, had we canceled all aid to Chiang Kai- 
shek and agreed to rccognire Japanese domination over China. 

There was no idea of sudi appeasement in Secretary Hull s 
note. He made a forthright demand for immediate witlidrawal 
of Japanese troops from both China and Indo-China, and 
unqualified recognition by Tokyo of Chinese sovereignty and 
the principle of trade equality. He specifically proposed that 
both the United States and Japan agree that the) would support 
no other government in China than die National government 
with its capital at Chungking, and undertake to surrender 
all extraterritorial rights and special privileges diat they might 
daim in China under existing treaties. On die basis of such 
commitments, and only with such commitments, the United 
States was prepared to reestablish trade relations with Japan 
and enter into further agreements for maintaining the peace 
of the Pacific 

, A few days later Hull told the British Ambassador that “the 
diplomadc part of our relations with Japan was virtually over,” 
and he gravely warned that she might "move suddenly and with 
tvery possible element of surprise” in meeting our challenge to 
her further territorial conquests 

Secretary Hull's final note was in direct line with the policy 
the United States had pursued for over a century in eastern 
.Asia. The prindples he laid down as governing our attitude 
were a reaffirmadon of those embodied in Secretaiy' Hay’s Open 
Door notes, in the Nine-Power Treaty of the "Washington Con- 
ference and in the non-recognidon policy of Secretary Sdmson. 
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Bui now in November ipp £or the first time m all us history 
the Uniteil Stales n-as prepared lo run the risks of war m up- 
holding tvhat had so ofien been said and never enforced We 
were defending our own inierests hot they were predicated 
upon respect for Chinas sovereignty as the only surety for 
peace in eastern Asia and the Paafic 
The account of Japan s response hardly needs reteHing The 
American proposals were summardy rejected But before the 
Japanese envoys handed the ofTicul reply of their governtnent 
to the Secretary of Stale and before any word had been received 
from a final plea for peace made directly by President Roose 
'eh to the Japanese Emperor a far more conclusive answer 
hid been made by Japan The issue of peace or war was en 
iircly taken out o! our hands by the devastating attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December y On the next day President Roosevelt 
had no alternative other than to go before Congress and ask 
for recognition of the state of war that already existed through 
enemy assaults upon American territory 
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Io%vcr vallej ol the \an^tze and the onetime treity ports re 
mained in enemy hands Actual hostilities had resohed into 
an apparent stalemate Japan seemed unable to evtend her 
conquests any further or ssas perhaps unwilling to take the 
risks of advancing upon the capital at Chungking and China 
''as still totally incapable of martialing iht resources for any 
full scale offensive action The hope that at once flared up 
among the Chinese of American ud that would enable them to 
launch such an attack was doomed to bitter disappointment 
Par from causing an) quick turn m the fortunes of Far Eastern 
""ar allied arms underwent the humiliating experunce of, 
those successive defeats which lost to enemy control all south 
eastern Asia Hongkong Malava and Singapore the Dutch 
East Indies Bunna ond the Philippines were captured Jipa 
nese armies spread inexorabW over tlie Asiatic world with the 
United States and Great Dritrin unable lo halt their sictorious 
advance 


The loss of Burma cut off Chinas last tenuous link with ilie 
outside World and she found herseU depm ed of ev en the feeble 
flow of supplies that had been brought in over the Burma 
Road Already overwhelmed by seemingly insoluble economic 
problems reflected in soaring inflation Chungking suffered a 
new aisis m morale marked by bmer discouragement and dis 

I’lusionment- 


of Japanese conquests was finaJIy stopped at Uiej 
Battle of Midway in June i9|5 and a first step was taken out * 
ihe long road back with our imuat landings at Cuadalanal 
« the recovem of the Solomon Islands and Iscw Guinea even 
*he occupation of the Marshall Islands the Carolines and 


^entually. the Philippines brought no relief to isolated 
Ouna There w*as a promise of ultimate victory in our unre 
enting miluary and naval advance but to the Chinese their 
ay of liberation seemed to have been postponed rather than 
aliened when the first results of our entry into the war were 
Japan % seiiure of new territories and new sources of supply 
oreoier global strategy dictated a concentration of the major 
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allied forces in Europe rather than in Asia. Berlin was to be 
taken on the road to Tokyo Events were fully to demonstrate 
the wisdom of this decision, but in the desperate straits to which 
she had been reduced, China found it hard to accept. She 
could not help feeling that she was being deserted in her hour 
of greatest need. 

Our Chinese policy during these critical years rvas directed 
toward doing erery thing possible, within the limitations im- 
posed by military' strategy, to bolster up the authority and 
prestige of the National goremment and tliereby encourage 
continued resistance against Japan. Such aid as could be 
spared and could be made available was extended to Chung- 
king, and every assurance given that the war against Japan 
would be carried through to complete \ ictoiy. President Roose- 
selt repeatedly pledged this country to increase our direct as- 
sistance just as rapidly as circumstances permitted, declaring 
dial ultimately Cliina would realize “tire security, the pros- 
perity, and the dignity, whicli Japan has sought so ruthlessly to 
destroy.” 

Military reinforcement of China could hardly go beyond 
the token stage because of the Japanese conquest of Burma, but 
from the veiy’ outset of the war every eBort was made to re- 
establish communications and provide new means of trans- 
porting Lend-Lease supplies to Chungking. General Joseph 
I Stilwell, head of the American military mission in China, was 
designated both commander of all ground forces in the China- 
Burma-India theater and chief-of-staff to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. After the unsuccessful campaign to defend Burma, 
he began at once upon the threefold task of training new 
Chinese divisions for the eventual reconquest of this territory, 
establishing an air transport to Chungking and building tlie 
Ledo RoaS— to become knots n as the Stilss’ell Road— as a branch 
line from northern Assam to tliat part of tlie Burma Road still 
in Chinese hands. 

Few developments in the entire war were more spectacular 
tlian the gradual e.xpansion of the supply service to China by 
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American planes Ilying over Uie massive hump ol the H 
Jaj-as It v^-as initiated m Apnl igj* wuh what has beet 
scribed as a handtul ot antiquated crates and for n « j 
months there were almost no staff almost no pilots, almost 
no spare parts almost nothing tn fact But huge transport 
planes flying blind through sleet and snow at 17 ooo-foot levels 
"cre soon catTving in to Cliint Lend Lease material the equiva 
lent in tonnage of that formerly transported over ihe Burma 
Road By early jgjs with still mote planes and pilou the 
monthly total of all supplies flovm to Chungking had miracu 
lously risen to some 44 000 tons a month— still much too little 
lobe truly eJTecine but almost twice the peak figures of former 
overland iransporianon 

RurUier direct aid was provided by the United States Army 
Air Force stationed in China The micleus for this orgamration 
"as the American VoUiniecr Group which hid been organired 
^fore Pearl Harbor to defend Uie Burma Road Its members 
had operated by special contract wuh the Chinese government 
(so mudi bounty for eicli enemy plane shot dowm) raticli as had 
the Ever Victorious Army during the Taiping Rebellion al 
most a fcntury earlier Under the command of Colonel— later 
Ceneral-Claire L Chcnnauli the flying Tigers performed 
miracles in comb iling the Japanese air forces, and for the first 
bme since 1 938 they relieved Chungking of the constant menace 
of bombing attacks In all they downed some *85 planes al 
though the total strength of the squadron never rose above 
55 ^Vhen reoi^anucd as the rouneenlh Army Air Force con 
s'derably greater assistance could be afforded Chinese ground 
troops and steadily increasing raids were made against Japa 
nese bases in eastern China 

Air operations whether tn the transport of supplies or tn 
attacks upon the enemy could not bei,m to meet the needs 
of the Chinese in building up their strength to counter ittack. 
the Japanese f ven w nh iheir further expansion m the closing 
period of the wur and the still greater availability of supplies 
after the completion of the Stdwell Road and ihe reconquest 
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o£ Burma, China remained largely dependent on her own 
meager resources in carrj'ing on her struggle. She could do 
little more than immobilize the Japanese troops holding so 
mudi of her territor)' Effective relief for China w’as to be 
realized only rdth final r ictor)’ in die great naval and militaiy' 
campaigns of the Paafic. 

Important polidcal moves in die meantime again demon- 
strated the goodivill of die United States and its desire to 
compensate in so far as it could for its inability to afford more 
immediate mUitaiy aid. In February 1942, Congress passed 
iddiout a dissenting voice a measure extending financial credits 
of $500,000,000 The speed and unanimity with which this bill 
■was passed, as President Roosevelt was able to report to 
Genaalissimo Cliiang Kai-shek, testified "to our earnest desire 
and determination to be concretely helpful to our partners in 
the great batde for freedom.” Six weeks later, a definite accord 
was reached for carrying out the declared purposes of this 
loan in strengdiening Chinese currency, financing the produc- 
tion of additional ivar supplies and combating the dangerous 
rise in Chinese domestic prices. A new mutual aid agreement 
■was also signed with the provision that final settlements in the 
exchange of war materials and supplies between tlie two gov- 
ernments ivould be left to the postwar period. 

Definitive action iras taken to carr)’ out die pledges already 
made by both Under Secretary lEelles and Secretary Hull for 
the abolidon of extraterritorial rights and recognidon of 
China’s complete independence of all foreign controls. Nego- 
dadons on this age-old source of controversy' were held in 
IVashington in the fall of 1942, paralleling similar negotia- 
tions between the Chinese and British in Chungking, and they 
resulted in the signature of a new treaty on January 11, 1943 
Consular jurisdicdon and all other unilateral privileges tvritten 
into earlier treaties were formally relinquished. The United 
States gave up die right to maintain troops or gunboats in 
China, undertook to cooperate ^vith the Nadonal government 
in returning to Chinese control the legadon quarter in Peiping 
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and the inlemational seulements at Amov and Shanghai and 
renounced aII speaal rights m inland trade or navigation A 
dean sneep was made ol those unequal proMsions in the ear 
ter treaties beuveen the United States and China ivhich had 
so notably contributed to the bitter anti foreif,n feeling in the 
1920 i and a firm pledge given that there should be no further 
interference with Chinese soaertignty 
The American public accepted conclusion of this epochal 
accord as a reform long t>\crdHe and a move ishich nas the 
'Cry least the United States could do m assuring China of its 
good faith ft was indeed pomtedout that vie ivere surrender 
•ng something that had been largely swept away by Japans 
conquests and could hardly be reestablished after her tiUimatf 
t^feai The realities of the situation in eastern Ana compelled 
the surrender of exttatertuonahiy Nevertheless the promise 
that there would be no attempt at tlie end of the war to retm 
pose upon China the semtcolonial status to whidi she had for 
to long been subjected had a far reaching signifirancc which 
'vw duly appreciated m Chunglmg 
The dose of ipjj ^Iso saw final atonement for the injustice 
°we China in tarring her nationals from the United States 
The repeal of the old exclusion laws and admission of Chinese 
on a quota basis with rights of naturalization were still op- 
in some quarters The animosities and prejudices that 
had been so powerful at the close of the nitieicenth century 
had not wholly disappeared on the west coast But for the 
“unify as a whole, the idea that the admission of some lOj 
^mese a year could have any possible adverse effect upon 
American standards of living apjiearcd to be fantastic while 
tile argument that we could hardly afford to discriminate 
against a friendly people who had btxome our wartime allif^ 
"as unanswerable ^Vlien the new law was adopted by Congress 
^ December, the public wholeheartedly upheld President 
Roosevelt s contention that the United States wsu big enough 
*0 recognize past misiahes and to correct Uiem 
Even more significant than the abolition of extratcrtuonal 
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ity or the repeal of the exclusion latvs was the further recog- 
nition of China’s complete sovereignty implicit in the agree- 
ments reached at the Cairo Conference, Our policy’ of building 
up the authority’ and prestige of the National government as a 
means of strengthening the tnll of the Chinese people to con- 
tinue the svar had its most striking demonstration in this inter- 
national acceptance of China, for the first time in all history’, 
as a great power. Nothing could have more successfully drama- 
jtiied her new place in the svorld than this meeting of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek tvith President Rooseselt and 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

The agreement reached by these three statesmen, as an- 
nounced on December i, 1943, indicated an intention to return ^ 
to political boundaries existing in eastern .Asia a full half- 
century earlier. Japan was to be reduced to her status before 
the first Chinese-Japanese ^Var in 1894; China was to be re- 
stored to a position that she had not held since her days of 
imperial glory. The United States, Great Britain and China de- 
clared it to be their purpose, in compelling the unconditional 
surrender of the enemy, that Japan should be stripped of the 
islands she had occupied in the Pacific and other conquests 
resulting from the war, and that “all the territories Japan had 
stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China.’’ 

The promise of Cairo was thus an entirely new division of 
power in which a free and independent China was to replace 
Japan as the leading nation in eastern Asia, It was made under 
the circumstances then pres ailing in tlie Pacific svar to reassure 
and encourage China as to allied peace aims, but it svas based 
upon the fundamental conriction that a reconstituted China 
would eventually serve to stabilize political conditions in tire 
Far East more efiectisely than any other possible development. 
Here was the best guarantee, it was belies ed, both for future 
peace and for further expansion of trade and commerce 
throughout the whole Pacific area. 

Tu-enty years earlier, the IVashington Conference had sought 
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to ochttte a s.tn.lar goal l^.dc'^^oality 

teems Chinese sosereigniy and ihe p P restrain 

But It svas built around comprom postponed 

rather than nullify Japanese impcrta ^istinff restrictions 
rather than settled the issue o Cairo Conference did 

upon Chinas freedom of action tapanese or 

not have to maVe any such the United Stales 

s\esiem imperialism Except for o their special 

and Great Britain had already ag r^motlled to g»'e up 

rights m China and Japan svas to be co pc 

hers by force of arms States umsersally apP^o'^ 

Public opinion m the _„i,on of a 

war aims svhich in pledging th traditional Far 

pendent China so dosely conformed interests 

Eastern policy and thereby further ohma m her struggle 
m eastern Asia We cannot other neus 

for liberty declared the Net*' rmild hardly do less 

papers agreed svith us ‘ j^uoncs if expected 

than promise the return of her 

China to remain in the svar . Onnese people 

The realization that Chinese ihan »»* ® 

~had withstood Japanese pressure time had 

conimumg struggle and ihtoug r ,g^comb3l t'-hat uoufd 
sated the United States from by now 

otherwise hate been a far more . s^-mpathy for China 

giten rise to unexampled admiration .-deed bccnti'tdly 

Our heightened feeling of friends ip j-rtent reception ac 
demonstrated earlier in the )wr T ppodwiUjituU® 
corded Madame Cbiang-ftailhc ' r _„ipo5e ttinnmg 
United Sutes Aided~Gy aer own sm J ^traordinaiy and 
personality and gracious hung si-nthol 

lotely tto man h^ Jjee n haile ^ «J lo be unconquerable 
and'prog'ressite^Chin^lhal bad P™' military foe 

for all ihe'aiuchs of a ruthless an po jQjne \cry 

Madame Chiang KaishcL had >n "j^pcnalism m Asia 
harsh things to say of the record o wcs 
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and of the failure of die United States to come sooner to Chi- 
na’s support against Japan She teas still critical of our polic)’ of 
making Germany die number one enemy. But her primary 
purpose in 1943 svas to win American allegiance to the National 
gosemmeni and comince this country that it could count upon 
China to continue rddi her share in the uar effort if given 
die aid and encouragement to which she was entided. Madame 
Chiang was a guest at the.Mhite House. Her appearance before 
both the Senate and the House not only shattered all precedents 
(Queen 'Wilhclmina of Holland being the only other woman 
accorded sudi honors), but aroused tremendous enthusiasm. 
.Among odier public meetings, she addressed a great rally at 
New* York’s Madison Square Garden Some 17,000 persons paid 
,a warm tribute to her charm, her dignity and her flawless 
'eloquence as slie thanked all Americans "for ivhat you have 
done and what you are doing.” 

There was a suongly sentimental flavor to die popular 
reaction to Madame Chiang Kai-shek's appeals. .-Vmericans 
were ready to accept on faith erery'thing that was said about 
China's heroic war effort. .Admiration for her people’s refusal 
to gise in to Japan stilled any possible questioning of the 
more recent course of deselopments in Chungking. Chinese 
unity and Chinese democracy were accepted uncriiically under 
the spell of her magnetic personality. Even her gentle implica- 
tion that the Allies might do more for China awoke a wide 
response. On the basis of public opinion polls, the public ap- 
peared to be swinging over to the belief that Japan rather than 
Germany was our prindpal enemy, and that China should con- 
sequently be afforded more direct support as part of a rein- 
dgorated Pacific war. 

Government officials felt obliged to assert that everything 
feasible was being done and that there w-as no idea of mini- 
mizing our responsibilities in .Asia. "We intend to give China . 
as much aid as can possibly be sent to her,” Edward R. Scet- 
tinius, Jr., then administrator of Lend-Lease, declared. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reaffirmed our determination to uphold China’s 
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cause and prosccme lUe ^vat agaimt Japan svitli the uimos 
Mgor ^ 

Actua .1 Qinditions in Clnna howe'er were quite different 
'rom the opnmjstic picture o! them draw n fay Madame Chiang 
^at shek At the very time that she was speaking so eloquently 
of her country s role »n the world struggle and other Chinese 
spokesmen m the United States were almost equally persuasive 
tn building up ilie prestige of the National government various 
factars had combined to reduce China $ war effort to the lowest 
csel since 193^ The Cliinese people had become increasingly 
and discouraged They could not easily recover from 
' *cir disillusionment over the failure of allied aid to material 
tte after Pearl Harbor There was deep reseniment at the 
ccJSiQn to concentrate an the European war rather than the 
War against Japan \nd in so fat as military operations were 
Concerned Chungking newspapers demanded bitterly that 
®otc 4 ti«intion be paid to China s ideas on general strategy 
owause of her vital role m Asia Lend Lease aid was said 
Jo nave been needlessly diverted from the China India Burma 
*atcr and air reinforcements delayed beyond all reason be 
American failure to understand China s needs 
vVhile such perfectly natural discouragement, and under 
‘candablc if not wholly )ustified resenimenis seriously affected 
public morale economic and political conditions were also 
s ea\y drag upon the popular will to continue what so often 
tf’cmed a hopeless struggle Prices continued to skyrocket as 
commodities of all sorts became increasingly scarce, and this 
J^ncontrollcd inffation led to a creeping paraljan m manu 
waunng and business acU'iiy It fostered profiteering and 
^ff^^lation and with these twin evils a wave of corruption 
through official urcles Energies that should have been 
irected toward national goals were dissipated m making 
*^^ey and protecting special privilege 

3r from becoming more democratic as envisaged by Sun 
the National government had also fallen under m 
‘^easinglv conservative and even reactionary influences Th<* 
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interests of the Chinese masses were often subordinated to tliose 

of die landlord class Peasants and workers had no voice in 

government, and the country’s intellectual leaders found diem- 

selves almost wholly deprived of political rights in the strict 

■party dictatorship maintained by die Kuomintang. There was 

11^ K f speedi, and a rigid censorship was imposed 

' ° Ciinese press and all foreign correspondents 

Chinese, Dr. Sun Fo, the son of Sun 

number to these demoralizing conditions “The 

total nonul^r^ P^O'D' members is less than one per cent of the 

ion oHie R " discus-' 

Mon of the kuomintang dictatorship. “ . But we have come 

povcr inT 

suppress V ‘ of a special position and to 

fiffhtinff di against us The ivhole civilized world is 

a^essfon p n’lnch breed fascism and 

Se reiVn T who stand for progress 

pernicious evils F v i ^ sacrificfe to destroy diese two 

psydioloRical arinr° reasons we should revise our own 

encies was thri^wafoTtlm "iT reactionary tend- 

ists and the Communists Thf T ^^ctireen the National- 

the outbreak of war h d i ™^de before 

though bmf;L;Twere fi:^S 

any cooperation betireen their S' Ch "" 

chaiges fleiv back and fordi betiveerciuf t'®"' """a 
munist capital at Yenan ^.^^'^"gkmg and the Corn- 

sabotaging the tear, more concerned oiS f 

political power than m fightin- Irr ^“^ding up its own 

eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek was a'’rr,* d T"'°’^ 

as many as 500.000 troops that midu htfl 

nese forces in maintaining a bSdt If Japa- - 

trolled areas, ” ct^ade of die Communist-con- 
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Upon ilie conclusion of the 1937 truce the Communists load 
at least icmporanl) set aside (heir revolutionary aims Their 
unmcdiate program became one of radical agrarian reform 
tadiet than Marxist soaalKm iml ihev rtcened no direct sup- 
port from Moscow When foreign visitors uere later allowed 
to penetrate the blockade maintamcd by the National govern 
tucnt they asserted that Communist was actually a misnomer 
lor these Chinese whose primary concern was introducing land 
reform and democxaiic rule ift the ttrruorv they coiurolled 
Their government was said to be fully reprisrntative of all po- 
hucal groups, and able lo command tlic wholehearted support 
of Its adherents white its guerrilla troops were credited with 
^me of Uie most cflcctivc fighting of the entire war against 
Japan 

The Communists maintained that ihc Nationalists had 
l>rokcn Uic agreement winch was to create 1 united front 
against Japan They demanded the aboliiion of the Kuonun 
dictatorship and the formation of a democratic j,ovem 
«leni for all China in which they would have adequate tepm 
*'’niation Until such a regime wa* fully assured they refused 
to place their own armies under Chungking s control The Na 
bonalisis insisted in turn that it was the Communists who had 
vioUted the commitments made in 1957 They cliati,cd tint 
•n refusing to obev the orders of the National government the 
Venan regime was maintaining a siaic within a state in e 
auce of all establrhed amhornv The placing of all Communist 
armies under CJiiang Kai shek s command vras asserted to be 
a necessary preliminary to any political accord 

rile American public was largely ignorant of these deve op-{ 
menu ami of the dashing vuevm of Natiomlms and Com! 
munists until a truer picture of conditions m China gradually 
emerged in 1941 from belimd the veil of official censorship 
Tlwre had been some earlier warnings that not all was we 
an article m Life m May »Q}3 Tearl Buck had drawn alien 
bon to Oiungkings suppression of avd hberues and to the 
hiciion between Nationalists and Communisis Hanson w 
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BiUdwin, the miHiarv- expert of the Next' YorK Times, wote a 
mural article in the Reader's Digest under the title "Too 
Much \Vishful Thinking About China”; and T. A. Bisson tsent 
so far in the Far Eastern Survey as to charncicri/c the Nation- 
alist re^me as "feudal China” and die Coinnuinist-coniroIIed 
area as democratic China,” These articles did not make serv 
mudi impression on the American public, hoivcscr, in the face 
of the great desire to believe the best of China and of her Na- 
tional government. 

'''''' situation, 

r" I Secretary- Welles had 

_ : ‘ States had a great interest in the 

maintenance of Chinese political solidarity, and there tverc 

Lnm aL r """^i T'' Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek the 

out at an r the Communists With- 

tlie National government'to cZiT, Pressure upon 

~ an/politicar roUZ and^l^J r s^iTp^ C 
;rair:rth?;r‘^^ - necessa;;^rst^ss 

devcIo^Ln^Tn China^rvas'^f heig]„cncd anxiety over 

mission to Yenan in July ,q.. V ’ n ° 

the trips to Chungkintr^htJt^^ important svere 

Wallace and DonafdNdsJn ChT ''""'"I'"; President 

Board. It ts-as dearly indicated 

that conunuance of American Lend"? emissaries 

other assistance as tve were able m of *tich 

full assurance that the National China, demanded 

thing in its power to cope whh 

internal political dissensions. ^ ‘^oonomic problems and 

coISL^’d Sf V-'" 

»«„ U.» N,u„„,. g„.=n,„c„. 
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consequent cleavage in Atnencan and Russian policies be 
cau«* of the sjTnpaihy Moscow might be expected to have for 
the Chinese Communists The importance of a strong unified 
China was repeatedly stressed m all lus public comments and 
he also emphasized the need lor renewed assurances of future 
peace both internal and foreign, if China was to obtain the 
postwar aid which she expected from the United States in 
modertiinng her industries and building up her economic 
plant 


Cognirance ivas taken of the cornerstone position of China 
*0 Asia and of the importance of China in any structure of 
^ce m the Pacific area, declared a joint statement issued by 
vallace and Chiang Kaishck on June 85 1944 It was as 
sumed as axiomatic that essential to such a peace structure 
■Would be continuation of the ties of friendship that have char 
icterued Chinese American relations for over a century and 
ms maintenance of relations on a basis 0! mutual understand 
Wig between China and Soviet Russia-Chma s nearesi great 
beighboi-as well as betwetn Cbinn and her otlier neighbors 
0 balance-of power arrangement would serve the ends of 


, Nelson s visa was concerned with assisting China in 

V j ®*^^^^whment of a Chinese War Production Board to pro- 
‘ ® or more effective utilization of her economic resources 
^ was accompanied by Major General Patrick Hurley who 
comparable assistance along military lines m 
possible landing of American troops in eastern 
ma Xliere was no question however but that both these 
n so impressed upon Generalissimo Chiang Kai shek the 
'''^rican view of the neces 


full!’' ‘I'S public'in Ihis is™, had by now boon 

what ^ marked reaction develop*^ from the some 

t sentimental ideas in regard to Qiina which had been so 
carl? Madame C 3 iang K-isheks visit a jear 
S^, ” appeared to be some danger as Raymond Gram 

g taid m a broadcast ot our basic sympathy for China 


f the necessity of C 3 iinrse unity 
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ndermined by heated controversy’ o\er tvhether Na- 
5 or Communists ts’ere more desen ing of our support, 
ged the State Department to impress upon Chungking 
^mna’s future relationship vith the United States de- 
pended upon the earliest possible extension of democracy, and 
in the meantime stanch resistance to extreme one-party des- 
potism. An editorial in Ltjc teas more outspoken. Stating that 
a fascistic, repressive government would be all too likely to get 
in trouble with Russia, while one which stood for freedom, 
reform and international cooperation would not, it warned 
Chungking that the United States vrould have no sympatliy 
for a regime v^hich followed the former course. "Under no 
circumstances would the American people," Life declared, > 
"ever vrish to be embroiled with tlie Soviet Union in a stru^le 
in which they would feel politically on the wrong side.” 

Possibly as a consequence of such mounting pressure from 
the United States as well as from inside China, negotiations 
were held intermittently during tlie summer of 1944 between 
the Nationalists and the Communists But no real progress 
was made, and by September they had broken down. Soon 
thereafter the grave implications of this embittered tug-of-vs'ar 
in China’s internal politics were dramatically stressed by the 
unexpected announcement that upon Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek's request, General Stilwell had been recalled. The 
inddent was doaked in mystery. No offidal details were given 
out as to just what had happened, but it provided startling 
evidence that all was not well in Chinese-American relations. 

Chiang Kai-shek had quite dearly stiffened in his opposition 
to our pressure for those measures which ^\^ashington held to 
\he essential for the successful conduct of the war There could 
_ . be no other reason for insisting upon the wijhdfawal ^f^a man 
who had served China so vvell and who was just bringing to 
completion the Ledo Road, with its promise of new communi- 
cations between Chungking and the outside world. It was 
reliably reported that General Sdhrell had demanded three 
things of Cliiang Kai-shek in the name of his government: 
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vhorough mjlinr) rcorganizitron vnth ttiablisJxmcni of Am^-n 
can command o\er uU forces m Cliiita control by tiie Lnutcd 
States of the disinbniion of l^nd l;caw: aid and the mcor 
poratvon of the Clunc'c Communist armies ») the National 
forces The Ccncrahssimo had refused to nitei tiicse cltniands 
and Tcqueslcil General Suhsclls recall because he pressed 
them So insistently President Roosesclt compiled rather than 
tish a complete break SMlh the National gtncrnmcni 
This incident, underscored liy the almost simultaneous rcsig 
nation of Ambassador Gauss created an minicdiate sensation 
Tlicrc Vi as widespread criticism m the light of the recent res e 
fations of ChungUngs policies of uliat ms umicd our sur 
tender to the consersaijvc interests ssiihm Chini and abandon 
tntni of the more liberal etciiiciKs The Uniteil States had 
throssiv avi-ay wbat influence it might hast txtrtcd toward pro- 
moting national unity it\\assaid and encouraged the Cltung 
reactionaries to postpone all internal itforms It soon 
tlcseloped hosioer, that sshile IrcsidMU Roosesilt had been 
^nvviUing to force the issue ht rcmumcd deeply concerned 
O'er the amiudc ol Uuang KaisheU 1 he pressure for reform 
''®s not relaxed Our efforts to induce the Kiiommtang w 
Kconule us differences svilh ibc Communists svere by no 
means guen up 

Mayor General ^\cdcmcycr was appointed to lake General , 
Scdwills phee and Maior Genera! Hurley became the new'/ 
Ambassador to ChungVmg Donald Nelson also returned to 
^*Ty tfitoii^h his program for oiganumg the aunese fVar 
^ uction Board All three men continued to ssork for Chi 
tinny and they clearly expressed themsehes as consider 
**'g it basic for carrying on the svar and laying the foundations 
orpeace After a \i$u by the ncs'f Ambassador to \enan nego- 
«ations between ibe Nationalists and the Communists were 
^uewed and Chungking also showed uself to be more re- 
ponsne to onr desires in other political developments In 
emai shifts within the National government eventually lead 
"S to the appointment oil V Soong first as acting and then 
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dlfBcult a dilemma as it had eser laced in the long hi 
Its relations lynh China 

In reporting a comersation ttith Roospselt soon aft 
\alta Conference in February igig Edgar SnoA\ %sroH 
the President svus s cry muclr disiurboi o\ er llie entire situation 
and unsMihng to back up the Nationalists to the extent of de 
priving the Communists o! all aid Ise been ssorking with 
two gosemments there Snow repotted Roosexelt as saving 
and I intend to go on doing so until we can get them to- 
getlitr 

Our policy of cooperating wiih Chungking and yet trying 
to induce n to come to tenns tuth \enan nevertheless leaned 
more and more toward outright support of the Nationalists in 
the following monilis Ambassador Hurley who had at first 
made a gesture of trying to bring the tvso parties into some 
agreement stated tn April that all American aid for China 
Vi'as being given to the National government and none what 
wever to the Communists Moreover ibis return to a more 
completely pro<lhungking policy was refiected in the attitude 
of the Nationalists iliemsclves American cooperation Gener 
Missimo Cluang Kaishek was quoted as saying m July 1915 
vras more satufactoiy than at any time in the diplomatic his 
toty of the two countries 

Criticism of our apparent willingness to back up Chungking 
whatever its attitude tow ird the Communists now fiared up 
once again and liberals renewed their vigorous attacks upon 
whac they interpreted as a reversal of the Siilwell Gauss policy 
of insisting upon national unity in favor of Ambassador Hur 
ley s completely pro-Nationalm tactics. They declared that we 
could not afford to ignore the nghu of any group fighting 
Japan and that the Communists were entitled to our assistance 
Iven so conservative a newspaper as the Nne lort Herald 
Tribune proposed that no matter whal the National govern 
tnent might say United States troops should be sent into the 
Communist-controlled areas to strengthen still further their 
resistance to Japan It was reiterated that the Oatnmunists were 

m 
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maintaining a far more democratic regime ilian the Xational- 
isis, and that if tv-e continued to support a reactionary Chung- 
king, we might find ourselves in an impossible situation should 
dva viarfare actually break oul W'itiiout suggesting that we 
seter relations with the Xational government, critics of our 
policy strongly urged that we also cooperate actively tvith 
\enan. Our role in China was so important, according to this 
thtsis, that it had to be one of impartiality ratlier than exclu- 
sive support for any single faction in Chinese pKilitical life. 

The war was rushing toward its dramatic climax while these 
uncertainties in r^ard both to China’s internal situation and 
our possible role in the event of a direct clash between Na- 
tionalists and Communists troubled the Far Eastern scene in 
summer of 1945. Had military strategv- called for .\merican 
landmgs in China, a crisis might possiblv have been precipi- 
tai^ But the problem was to be postponed for peacetime 
raihw than vs-amme solution when Japan suddenlv and unex- 
pectedlv surrendered to allied arms. 

to hosulities vs-as the result of a combina- 
atomic bomb plaved the most 
blockadp^ not the only part. The combined sea and an- 
as tlie m 1 f Japanese powers of resistance 

^die constant t^eat of invasion hung ov^r the almost pros--^ 

of allied disunitv'^Tfan-ictn j 

had been consui^Sd wiiho^tTe “ 

tianASeroSTru-:^ !f — ^ Po- 

he answered. exisung in China remained to 
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Japans smtcnder Cor a lime gave every sign of brinf,ing tlie 
deepening conflict between Ciimesc Natiocwlists and Com 
^unists to n head The sudden removal of die wars pressure 
for unity at once intensified factional rtvalry Both Naiionalms 
2 nd Communists sought to strengthen their political and roili 
^ 2 ry positions through their own troops leotcupation of Jap- 
anese held lerriiory and seiture of ihe arms and ammunition 
of the defeaied enemy China knew neither peace nor war 
icciQiediaie fears of a large scale outbreak of hostilities were 
not tealued neitlier were nnmediaie hopes of an end to inter 
®al dissensions The situation wav both confused and fast 
hanging "While tlie United States vteadlasily maintained its 
policy o! dealing only with the National government its role 
*n^ma s doraevtic affairs became one of increasing difficult) 
One highly favorable development however took place 
simultaneously wuh the end of the war against Japan China' 
and Soviet Russn concluded an alliance of good o*ghborh-|» 
IVTiile Moscow had remained scrupulously correct 
roughoui the war in mainiammg relations only with Chung 
and did not extend an) assistance to ihe Chinese Com 
niunisis ihe possibility could not be wholly ignored that in 
pursuit of her own aims m eastern Asia, Russia might de 
to support the Ycnan regime m a postwar struggle for 
^ itical power withm China A move bringing Russian and 
tnerican policy toward China in closer alignment m support 
® e Naiiotial government was consequently of immense 
“^poriance m relieving immediate fears of new international 
««« in eastern Asia 

e terms of the Chinese Russian treaty and us supplcmen 
H' agreements to remain in ftaxe for thirty ywrs were not 
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announced until welve days after they had been signed; *at 
is on August 26. 1945- It tvas then revealed Uiat China had 
..Ranted Russia joint ownership and operation of the Man- 
' durian railways in which she had formerly had an interest, 

’ established Port Arthur as a joint naval base and opened 
5 Dairen as a free port. In return, the Soviet Union full) recog- 
nized Chinese sovereignty in Mancliuria, pledged itself not to 
interfere in China’s internal affairs and declared that whatever 
support or material assistance it gave China would be "given 
fully to the National government as the central government 
of China.” The concessions China had made were important 
and far-reaching. They did not, however, involve the sacrifice 
of sovereignty (except possibly in an undertaking to recognize 
tlie independence of Outer Mongolia) which had characterized 
those exacted by either Czanst Russia or Imperial Japan in 
earlier periods The treaty as a whole was a further guarantee 


of China’s political and territorial integrity.* 

Reafiirmation by botli the United States and Soviet Russia 
of their support for the National government did not in either 
case solve tlie problem of how far such support would be car- 
ried in the event civil war should break out witli the Cliinese 


Communists. Only if sucli strife were someliow averted could 
there be any surety of escaping future international compli- 
cations ^\^lile tlie United States was fully prepared to carry 
out its wartime commitments to aid the National government 


in taking over the territory formerly controlled by the Japa- 
nese, it consequently undertook once again to use its influence 
in behalf of a friendly agreement between Chungking and 
Yenan for the restoration of Chinese unity. Ambassador 
Hurley urged Cliiang Kai-shek to send repeated invitations 
to the Communist Mao Tse-tung to come to Clmngking for 
direct personal talks, and he flew to Yenan, on Mao’s invitation 


• The concessions involved in tliis treaty were pledged to Soviet Russia, 
as subsequent!) revealed on February 11, 1946, b> the Yalta accord con- 
cluded b) President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal 
Stalin on February 11, 1943 
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and with the hill approval ol the Generalnsimo to promote 
the Cotnraunisls acceptance ot the National governments 
proposal 

I am happy to be reluming to \enan Hurley announcetl 
on August ay We have worked amtmtially for more than 
a year to help the Nattonalist government remove tlit possi 
bihty of civjl war in China In thiscontrovcrsv there have been 
so many conflicting elements that it is t source of gratification 
to us that we have been able to tnamiatn the respect and con 
hderjce of leaders of both parries 
Both the stand previously taken by Ambassador Hurley and 
later developments cast more than a little doubt on ihc ec 
tent to Vvhuji he had the confidence of the Communists For 
a time, however the negotiations he finally succeeded m initi 
aung seemed to liold out greater promise of siiccea than any 
previously held By early October die parues had reached what 
could at least be described as an agreement to agree Na 
tion ihvts and Communists promised to submit iheir difTerences 
to a Poluieal Consultative Council under the chairmanship 
of Cbiang Kai shek It vvas to be composed according to an 
noupcenient from Chungking of representatives from the Kuo- 
winiang the Comraumsis and other groups in Chinese 
political life and us decisions were to be made bindm^ Both 
Nationalist and Commuum leaders reiterated iheir d'^ire to 
avoid civil strife, and to achieve under the aegis of Chiang 
h-aishek the national unity which had so long evaded them 
Chiang Kaishek also levcvicd a more conahatory attitude 
toward other phases of China s internal problems On Septem 
her 3 he definitely stated hw intention to insmuie the domestic’ 
reforms for which the United States had been so lonj, press 
rng in order to give Chinas government a more democratic 
character He pledged himseU to legahre all political parties 
v^ithm the country to convoke the national assembly in order 
to set up a constitutional regime paUemed more nearly after 
those of the United States and Great Britain and to remove 
all restrictions on free speech and freedom of person Economic 
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reforms, rdaiing both to land tenure and industiial monopo- 
lies, were further promised as Chiang called upon his counir)'- 
mcn to make China "a model democratic state in the Far * 
East.” 


The promise of these encouraging moves tosvard peace and 
unity svas not at once borne out by events. Negotiations drag- 
ged on at Chungking, but both Nationalists and Communists 
shou-ed themselves to be far more concerned o\er establishing 
themselves in former Japanese-occupied territory than in 
readnng an accord. As each faction jockeyed for position, both 
militat^. and political, fighting broke out on a score of fronts, 
there was a mad scramble between opposing forces to sdn 

w "Sn Um^a f -- ’ 

AS as again threatened on a broad scale 
The United States found itself in -> u 

tion. Although Ambassador HuH ambiguous posi- 

appeared to tctetl to the attlmde'that I.eTiT"'”' d' ”7 
closine davs of tUr. "'“me tnat he had assumed in die 

placed mediation in -uLon^of natl'^'l re- 

out our nledfrp m national unity. In carrs-ing 

troop, played iocrea"i„g“™^.or™/roi'e”“'' 

Suolb-,: foTrS 

every means short of aclIve'Edi'Z",,”"'’ "“"S “ 

Avas surrendered to them rather '^‘^‘ ‘^"'^my-held territory 
The or Avas a Vn" 1 Communists 

rectly interA-eninp- in United States Avas di- 

of using our influence in SialToT^^ 

Chiang Kai-shek in his efforts to sunnr'"’ 

force. Hurley Avas roimHi, • • • Communists by 

f policy svhich he himsel/Av^rSd 

mg the rug out Jrom under tlic Cnm described as ”£ull- 
holding Chiang Kai-shek to fulfillm^rofT^^'' ’ ^ 

pledges. k\TiiIe the American ne ? ^ democratic 

tted .1.0 tssnes at ToSa"! ’or"''“" r"' 

spectacle of our military forces 
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^pparenily taking sides m in mapicnt civil war, through suf 
port of a regime hich was notoriously anii-dcniocraiic aroused 
growing dissatisfaction 

^^^lat was the real American policy? In previous periods of 
Jniemal strife m Qiina wc had always upheld the existing 
government or supported the more conservative fiction m 
order to promote the stability that we felt would best sife « 
piard our own trade and investments The United States had 
avored the Imperial Government rather than the TaJpmgs m 
^e middle of the nineteenth century w uhheld rcco<»nttion from 
the Republic proclaimed in 191* until the complete collapse 
of the Tfanchu dynasty left us no alternative and m the lOso % 
lesitaied long before entering into reiiliom with the National 
‘Sis \\cre we once aipiin trying to back up a highly conserva 
live govemmeiu with which we iboughi we could most 
advantageously do business and ming our influence to biKk 
Jilt advance of the more progtessivc forces m Chinese life* 
tine seemed to know the answer nor was sucii confusion 
*n any way lightened when Ambassidor Hurley, who had re 
Jtttned to this country suddenly resigned diarging that not 
"c but certain members of the State Depanment were seeking 
to tindermme the banc principles which had been adopted to 
ko'em our attitude m Ouna 

This dramatic move, and the subsequent hearing before 
^he Senate Foreign Kelntions Committee m which the Ambas 
sador s charges were refuted by Seaciary Byrnes, had more 
important reperaissions than the airing of an inindcpaii 
Joenial squabble President Truman at last acted vjgorous- 
y to clarify the situation Having appointed General Ceorgr 
^r^i’hall as a special envoy to China immediately tipor 
urleya resignation, he issued on December 15 a clear-cui 
of just what constituted our Chinese policy 
There vifas nothing new in this statement The President 
Kaffirmed our belief »n the inwionaiu-e for the peace of the 
world and speafically lor the success of the United Nations 
‘g^nization of the creation trf a strong united and demo- 
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Usinj. He dr^l.ur 4 ii Ut U- tfsc d-~;rnriif!.tU^JTt -.t xl ^ 
Hnlt«! not tu jmerM-nr ju (.hnn‘' niunul adjss' ,'nd 

la (.niunue f<» trrfC^nhr the N'.iiioti..l 'vi.rjtsrt.nif '■■nh vlnci 
n hid aUt'.il tht.iii"h.n)! th-- vw-r Hut ’-.nil j.re- 

rhiotJ thm thr Anirrir.-jn }:o\' rno'f tn u ‘i[ t-,?t h. forr 
he bUtnt!^ Hitctl llni thr I’nu'd Ss.ttj-v h* h'-ved it lo 
tial lljAt a rtn^-nion of |)(fti!(!i<-> ^ti.tnftd l» t'Airu th*^ 
aimic^ of the National inri'cnt .<nd (he t hiitf''" Omnnn- 
rshts, and that a national fonleretnt rd it jJtc-^-in.iovti of the 
inajor jwiUtical parcet be held to oiive th- piofdcit) of inn tin! 
ttrife and brin^' about riatwind ii(iif!rai!'/!i Nor <b<J rit'idiitt 
Truman hrtitatc to rliara< triire ihe t-liuin^S inj; rretuiic a 
“one party {;o\efiJni(nt‘' and cl'-irn to impU lliat tinle?-'- 
Oilna mottxl totord f>eafe and utiitv !j\ fntndtnsni; liir ln'i' 
of rcprc'cntaiinn. the had no tvirrant to rouni upiti our aid 
in her political and rronornic rifonttrnttion 

Some two w-cibs later, tins |>o!ifs jernsrd aildei! rottftnn.i* 
lion in new evidence of the untlerhinc; viniis in the mcwn of 
the United States and Soviet Rnssn, at t*cJl at Gic.it Britain, 
growing out of the Moscow confcrnifc of their foreign mitn't- 
ters For in a final commttnitpic on the tetnJtt of tint meeting, 
the foreign ministers declared ihctn'chct to he in fnll .•‘gree- 
ment on the need for a unified and demoenute China under 
the National government, restated their {lolirv- of noninter- 
ference in China’s internal ailain and cmph.asircd the desir- 
ability of withdrawing all foreign troops in Cliina as <oon as 
thc\ had fulfilled tlicir obligations in assisting the Chinese 
to disarm and cvaniatc Japanese forces 
How successfully General Mnnhall could implement 
ican polin-, and what its effect miglu be upon the internal 
situation in China, were vital questions at Uic opening of 
19}6. The position of the National govcniment had been 
greatly strengthened through the successful rcoccupaiion of 
the greater part of north China and Manchuria by its military 
forces. Even though the Communists still controlled large areas 
of the countty, they were not in so strong a position to dial- 
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lenge Chungking as they had perhaps hoped to be on con 
elusion of the war They could still block complete Chinese 
Unity, as they had for almost two decades but the prestige 
and posser of the National gosemment svere unqutsiiotidbl) 
'•nhanced as a result of posisvar developments Retcniion of 
Us newly won power nevertheless remained dependent m the 
Mew of most observers on its success in mamiaining the allegi 
ance of the Chinese masses And not onlv the Communists 
hut other democratic elements both within and vMihoui the 
Kuommtang were insistently detninding a broadening of the 
bases of government and an end to onepartv rule This more 
general phase of the Chinese problem was indeed far more 
important than was generally realized because of the highly 
drjmatic aspects of the open strife between Nationalists and 
Communists 

Could the democratic forces withm China prevail over the 
reactionary tendenacs of the Kuommtang'* It had now been 
blade clear this time u was hoped beyond dispute that cotv 
tmued American support for the National government vm 
definitely predicated upon ns undernking to stabilize a situ 
ation that concerned not only China but the peace of all east 
<ni Asia Our insistence upon measures that would actually 
lead to the creation of a more liberal government command 
mg nationwide popular support might be expected to convince 
Q»ang Kai-shck ihal he could rciain Americm friendship 
only by reasonable concessions to the polmml parlies opposing 
V** and also to encourage sucli panics including 

c Communists to believe that they could win the right to 
panicipatc in government without a resort to force On such 
grounds there wav new hope that China might actually achieve 
stability ® 

Further developments appeared to substantiate thwe hopes 
by mid January a truce had been concluded between National i 
^"iniunists through the mediation of General Afar \ 
*baU and the projected Foltiical Consuliative Council began 
deliberations with China enjoying at least temporary peace 

2sr 
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I for tlie fim time in several dccadcr:. At the close of the 
nionili, it svas possible for Chungking to announce that an 
agreement had been reached to form a coalition gosemment 
svhich was to remain in office until the adoption of a new 
democratic constitution. 


Wffiates-er the immediate course of events in eastern Asia, 
the end of the Padfic war had basic consequences of immense 
s.puficance when set against the background of the whole 
history of Chincse-American relations and the general evolu- 
tion of Far Eastern politics China had attained a new inter- 
nmional status The abandonment of extraterritorial rights 
V Croat Britain, the unreserved rccog- 

sovereignty by Soviet Russia, and Japan's 

enjoyed 

fav nir? e""" Shantung, as well as of all tcrritories seized 
indenendln Progressive steps toward complete freedom and 
Inv afK^M England still retained her 

the Tasf had finallv shaken 

iTlTSf ^7“Shout the nineteenth centuox Moreover. 

pmniS r demonstrate! the kVest 

grca!ower Sh pnnriple that Cliina was a 

Srid Affairs anV'^ recognized as one of the Big Five in 
ferences whiA set ^ attended the various con- 

prepared to netroi”^ u E^*^hed Nations Organization and 
Truman’s statemp ^ future peace treaties. President 

American belief that a strong, 
the UNO vrac ir, •* ir essential for the success of 

potential role in ' f ^ f^T^ing demonstration of how her 
^ne of S?,!" being vaewed. 

and America On ''*^^Eening of the old ties between China 

final Vealization of djt'radMoTiu' b” ™ '■»PP'"“S '™ *' 

policy in d,e fall eciabl^™ of S? ,•”1"?"'’^ 
loriat ;nfocT-4„. T t. r Ot t-tiina s political and tem- 

gnty. n e mure as in the past, our interest would 
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^ u China to sustain her independence and China 

cou e expected to look to the United States for a continu 
ationo American support Moreover there uas Iiitie question 
tiai m matten of more general policy invojung the mam 
«nance of Jmemaiional peace, the United States and China 
retained a common view'pomi Their interests were alike m 
ing to encourage the development of a peaceful Japan 
tfi ttiatntamin|* full understanding with Sonet Russia and 
*he bonds of inttmationaV friendship through 
out t e Pacific as Uie best uav to uphold their ovsn national 
security ^ ^ 

still remained true that for China to reaUrc her poien 
^ torce for peace and order m eastern Asia she 
cd extensue foreign aid in desetopnig her economic re- 
reo*^^ building up her naiionvl industries If the first 
^'Jisues for the development of a strong China were internal 
and basic economic reform help from abroad ivas also 
«*semial ' 

7^*' too conformed to the pattern of our earlier 

Once again China » need appeared to be Amenra a 
Pportiinuy As China sucreeded in carryinj, forward a pro* 
tn of modemuation and industnahtation in her internal 
onomy she would be opening up new horiront for Amer 
hold^”^* investment Her great market had not lost the 
it had traditionally exercised upon popular imagination 
'as perhaps more iJearly tealued than ever before that the 
bacfcw'ardness which had so long restrained her in 
Jta P’^^STes* Would have to be overrome and that the 
living of her people v\ouId have to be laatenally 
real ** economic potentialities were to be translated into 
Q- * but still the old dream persisted of our own expansive 
^ttuiuues in helping China to help herself 
^ ^^hon had realfirmed this century-old ne’*' of 

in eastern Asia upon returning to this country 
,Q Chungking in November igjj In his report 

luent Roosevelt at that time he optimistically forecast 
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Uie future expansion of our Far Eastern trade in terms rem- 
misccnt of Uie prophecies of the nineteenth century. 

• of China’s \cnture in planned war produc- 

tion, Nelson nTote, "if properly follotscd up by the American 
gosernment and business channels, will make for dose post- 
svar economic relations between China and the United States. 
C ma has the capacity and the desire to develop herself in- 
dustrially svith American aid. If that aid is realistically planned, 

^angements are put on a sound business 
basis, China should soon after the w-ir f it 

American I progressively open up for 

Snee 1 too. that witli American 

SiddemoSm^^l '"'I"’""'"”' P'^’t'^oful 

Thtch has fo;' ntuch of the feaf of war 

Orient td ^helurPadTc:^" ^ 

ChinT in'di'f po5twr””Jorld'b emergence of 

eastern Asia and as a tremenrf ^ 

s.n«„g “ “a. :rufe“ 

until that area provided snmf/ ^ ^ ^ progressnely 

and accounted ^for annr imports, 

exports he forest- °^'™tttely 15 per cent of our total 

lion dollars Both' to “mmerce valued in several bil- 

svorld and to nromote the security of the Padfic 

lean policj> aiat would hd for an Amer- 

of China and other nations^in'^ independence 

in the internal affairs of such interference 

iviUi them "in minding ie rtrlTcom''' 

ness." Echoing the svords of WilHam 

dred years earlier, and of Sena 7 

of the present century, he exorSp^? 

world was "entering^hat miehT? 7 that the 

Padfic.’ ” ^ tiffed ’The Era of the 

The vision of a China frcpH r • , . 

ea of foreign domination, dra\vn 
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together tn a new spmt ol unity and progressing toward a 
fuller realiiaiion of Sun \atsens Three Prmaples of Nation 
alum Democracy and the Peoples Luehhood also awole an 
American interest and sympathy which went deeper than mat 
icrs of trade and commerce Those idealistic tleintnts in the 
historic friendship between the two nations sslucli had jnown 
out o! the role of American missionaries and educators in 
helping Quna to altgn herself swtli the advanced technology 
and progressive thought of western avihration ere reinforced 
hy the consequences of the common viaory over Japan Tie 
'cry difficulties m svhicli we found ourselves enmeshed m try 
mg to carry out our policy in the immediate aftermath of 
^var helped to create a new sense of responsibility as to our 
national role in China 

Eten though there undoubted)) would be grave difficulties 
the future and disappointments might be expected as 
China struggled to worh out her domestic problems any Jong 
term view of policy in eastern Asia thus clearly demanded 
that the binned States continue to act m close coHahoration 
vith China Moreover, the record of the past mspneofocta 
*ions when we had nhen advantage of cJimas helplessness in 
imuting upon special rights and privileges provided a solid 
foundation for carrying forward such a program Tlie common 
tntcrejis of the two nations as history had dearly demon 
straied were a cornpclbng reason for strengthening suU fur 
tiler the bonds of what despite all vicissitudes had proved 
fo be an enduring friendship 
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